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THOUGHTS ON THE PRESENT POLITICAL ASPECT OF THE TIMES. 


History, says Bolingbroke, borrow- 
ing his observation from the Greek, is 
Philosophy teaching by example. This 
is, perhaps, rather what History ought 
tobe, than what it is; for, however 
mankind may profit in their individual 

ities from the lessons of expe- 
rience, it would seem to be otherwise 
in the case of nations. The great body 
of a people, indeed, can seldom act in 
concert to the accomplishment of any 

end. “ Every thing for the people, 
and nothing by the people,” is an axiom 
in politics, of which it is impossible 
not to admit the truth. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this incapacity of the 
people to act for themselves, does not 
always dispose their rulers to under- 
take the task of assisting them ; for, 
while the spirit of innovation and im- 
provement is so busily at work in every 
other department of art and science, 
the art of government seems too often 
to stand still. In vain does the page 
of history point out the consequences 
of alae It is not that the states- 
men of the present day are blind to the 
mistakes oF their predecessors, but, 
while they perceive the effects of for- 
met errors, they persist themselves in 
the same fatal neglect of the signs of 
the times ; and their misconduct will 
be again recorded in history, to be 
alike derided and disregarded by their 
successors. 

There is a passage in the Memoirs of 
the great Sully, thatis often quoted, and 
which well deserves the attention of all 
Von. VIII. 


those who are entrusted with the admi- 
nistration of public affairs. ‘“ Les Ré-~ 
volutions qui arrivent dans les grands 
états ne sont point un effet du hazard ni 
du caprice des peuples. Rien ne revolte 
les grands d’un Royaume comme un 
gouvernment foible et derangé. Pour 
la populace ce n’est jamais par envie 
d’attaquer qu'elle se souléve, mais par 
impatience de souffrir.” At the pre- 
sent moment, when growing discon- 
tent pervades so large a portion of Eu- 
rope, it may be well worth the while 
to consider, whether this maxim will 
not explain the cause of those general 
and almost simultaneous efforts which 
have been made by the rovle of so 
many different states, to effect a change 
in the form of their governments. 
When the Emperor Napoleon was 
advancing with rapid strides to the 
completion of his purpose, in the con- 
quest of the world, the dread of his 
power, and the detestation of his ty- 
ranny, roused a spirit of resistance in 
the hearts of the people of E » 
which effected in two campaigns, what 
the hired coalitions of confederated 
sovereigns had in vain attempted to 
perform during a war of twenty years. 
But the people were not incited by 
their fears alone. A more generous 
wey of action was supplied by the 
opes they entertained for themselves ; 
hopes founded on the promises of their 
respective rulers, which encouraged 
them to expect, that the destruction of 
the Corsican wi) Sa should be suc~ 
3 
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ceeded by the general establishment of 
free constitutionsand representative go- 
vernments. How these promises were 
fulfilled, is too well known to need a 
long recital. ‘The downfal of Bona- 
parte was scarcely achieved, when the 
allied sovereigns conspired together to 
put down and extinguish that very 
spirit to which they had been indebted 
‘or all their triumphs, and thus lest 
an opportunity, such as may probably 
neverrecur,of establishing their thrones 
in the hearts of their subjects, and se- 
curing the cause of monarchy for cen- 
turies to come, by associating the title 
of King with every generous and glori- 
ousrecollection. As itis, they have act- 
ed as if they wished to destroy for ever 
that ancient feeling, which has hither- 
to been expressed by the word loyalty ; 
and it will require almost superhuman 
skill to efface the impressions of the 
last five years. Conciliation and con- 
cession, applied with judgment, and 
applied in time, might yet do much ; 
but such remedies aré too often ne- 
lected, till the season is past when 
might be applied with advantage. 

It is too late to conciliate, when the 
bayonet has been used, and perhaps 
used in vain, to intimidate. It is true, 


force pty prevail for a time, but it is 
the people who win the game at last ; 
and al! that is really left to the option 
of bogie! tick is, to decide whether 


they by quietly consenting to such 
reforms as the progress of information 
demands, prevent the horrors and con- 
fusion which must attend upon a re- 
volution. Who does not see that all 
the great revolutions upon record may 
be traced to that obstinate and inflex- 
ible resistance to innovation and im- 
provement, which is so generally the 
characteristic of those in power ; and 
*¢ which at last so irritates common sense 
and right moral feeling, as to make 
them pass their ee bounds, and 
accomplish that reform by force, which 
t to be the quiet result of fol- 

owin if nature through the gradual sta- 
Bre 0 human improvement.” Thus, 
e peace of Christendom might have 
been preserved, and the separation of 
me Protestants prevented, but for the 
obstinate inacity with which the 
Catholic Church defended even the 

uses of her establishment. 

A avaterack ce ich the fighetel 
-Spated the disgrace which the frightful 
exce sex of the French revolution have 
stamped upon it, if the rulers of that 


[Reb, 
ple, instead of continuing a 
obs system of feudal onpedagiay 
down to a period when all the habig 
and feelings of society were in opposis 
tion to it, had from time: to:timesg 
commodated their constitution té 
altered state of the world, by 'thesilem 
introduction of such changes as 
have satisfied the growing appetite fg 
inperesnen’ Lastly -—~Ferdi 
might be now reigning in: Spain 
limited monarch a united, ? 
if, at his first restoration, he had: put 
himself at the head of the Zi 
and been content with directing thatile, 
forming spirit, which could not be! 
longer restrained. By. the: volun: 
ant of a part, at a time when it = 
ave been accepted with gratitude, lie 
would have avoided the necessityief 
ielding all,—a necessity to whichhe 
as been reduced by delaying the mio 
ment of compliance till he hadone 
longer the power to deny. For, sasit 
is, his conduct has been such astofoR 
feit irrevocably the confidence’ ofAiis 
subjects, and the consequence/ofthis 
conduct has been a reaction; whith 
has produced correspondent ‘excelses 
on their side, in the formatiomabd 
constitution, which must give risets 
worse evils than those it! is inteniled 
to prevent. [49 Senna 
“< What seems bhi 
“ The likeness of a kingly crown has. oH 
but Ferdinand has little more‘thah 
the name of King ; he is not omlyde 
rived of the power of ery Fe, 
ut debarred from the privilége'oB 
ing good ; his title is a satcast, .aiill 
his crown a mockery. The :peoplet 
will find, that in theie anxiety tow. 
cure the ascendancy of democracy; they 
have been destroying the bulwarkssf 
liberty, and it is to be feared thatthe 
whole constitution will ‘tumble 
pieces, and furnish another instanetef 
failure, to be noted down and quoval 
by the enemies of popular govert- 
ment. Let us hope,’ however, thatlt 
may rather induce both rulers crs 
people to cultivate a good under 
ing with each other, by teachingthem 
that they must co-operate M 
order to accomplish any real amtllast- 
ing benefit to their country. 1! 
all, it will help ‘to’ demonsthatey that 
the current of public opinion is’ 
day becoming more irresistible. '''The 
attempt ae it altogether ivabéat 
as practicuble ax it would bet db 
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of the. stream it is impossible. 
If from a:superabundant supply there 
should be reason to apprehend an over- 
fowing of the banks, it is surely wiser 
tjuprovide additional water-courses, 
than to.attempt. the construction of a 
damito.arrest its progress ;—a protec- 
tidn ‘that. must give wa , the first 
) expose the whole country, 
ais ride to the danger of being 
and destroyed by the over- 
ing force of the inundation. The 
ication of this illustration is obvi- 
gus. In the other states of Europe, 
pone will: deny that it is [impatience 
de ir, and not Uenvie d’attaquer, 
which has been the cause of their in- 
sirrection; and every Englishman, 
who has one genuine drop of the crim- 
son'sap of freedom circulating in his 
yeins, ‘must sympathise with the ef- 
forts of his continental brethren, and 
wish them success in their just and 
rightful efforts to ameliorate their po- 
litical condition. 
«aLet-us now turn our eyes nearer 
home;:and examine whether the cla- 
amours of discontent which here too as- 
sailus.on all sides, will admit of the 
same explanation. Here the question 
between the governors and the people 
becomes 2 more complicated one. In 
eading the passage of Sully which 
das: been. oar above, it must be re- 
-iembered, that in his time there was 
nosuch thing as the liberty of the press. 
-Had.he lived in our days, it, is possi- 
hie, that. he might have in some de- 
gree! qualified his maxim ; for, though 
wevagree with him that [envie d’ai- 
daguer is never the motive of an insur- 
ireetion, when the people are, left to 
Ahemselves, yet we doubt whether the 
sane doctrine will apply to a people, 
‘whose; passions are inflamed by daily 
‘and,weekly doses of the most stimula- 
-ting quality, administered to them un- 
idlerievery and. shape by the agen- 
ey of the:press. There is a period in 
- mienay of acountry when the uni- 
«versal diffusion of knowledge creates a 
general sentiment of equality, which 
Mel grease of consequences, not 
wholly dissimilar to what might be 
expected to. result from a state of an- 
oe In such a stage of society, it is 
af} the. utmost, importance. that there 
should -be:a.constant, supply of those 
‘Masta Sriatrs, whose privilege it is 
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to the, age .in, which they live 
with 4 impressof thei teh ane 
and,.who, x, Se endour of their 
talents, and the integrity of thine prin- 
ciples, command at once the deferen¢e 
and the confidence of the people ; and, 
while they preside at the helm of the 
state, ra the course of the vessel even 
and steady. Without this constant 
supply, the people, especially if lot 
accustomed to submit to such iu 
ance, are like a crew who have beé 
suddenly deprived of their command- 
er ; and a general spirit of insubordi- 
nation succeeds. “ The principle of 
poms-iec” ll says Maptengnien, “eis 
corrupted, not only when the spirit of 
equality is extinct, but likewise when 
the people fall into a spirit of extreme 
equality ; and when every citizen wants 
to be on a level with those he has 
chosen to command him, Then, the 
people, incapable of bearing the very 
power they have entrusted, want to do 
every thing for themselves ;—to, de- 
bate for the senate—to decide for’ the 
judges—to execute for the magistrate. 
It may be well to consider whether 
England, at the present moment, be 
not much in the state that is here sup- 


posed. , 
When, indeed, we observe the di- 
rection which the public complaints 
have taken, we cannot help thinking 
that [envie d’attaquer has been a more 
powerful motive than [impatience de 
souffrir, at least, with, the agitators of 
these complaints. At a period when 
we haye so many real ‘difficulties to 
struggle with, and so many evils to en- 
dure which come home to the bosoms 
of us all, the cries of the discontented 
have been, confined to two points ;— 
the Queen, and Parliamentary Reform. 
Let us examine how far the real ip- 
terests of. the people are connected 
with either of these topics ;—and first 
for the Queen, If the investigation 
have proved nothing else,, it must, we 
think, at least have satisfied what im- 
partial man in the kingdom, that the 
ministers, with such charges before 
them, would haye. deserted their duty 
if they had not submitted the case t 
the consideration of parliament... ‘The 
eapedieasy of passing ig, tal is an- 
er question; and while we regret 
the moral effect of the late trial, we 
must at the pane Sn remember that . 
fort was made 


every possible to avoid 
the necessity of a public inquiry. The 
pious care of those wise and worthy 
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of: the (representative ‘system. 

shall endeavour: tlien to. - 
not only that’ the sentitnents{oftit ays, 
jority of the'people, numericgllyicag. 


isepin ‘ptopodeg: this Healitig. mab 
ey grec like: the sons of the 
Patriarch , with averted ¢yes, to. spread 
vai Neil over: those ttansactions, the ex- 


a which would exhibit nothing 


‘shame. When the passioris of the 
-present hour hhutonabetiea,jthe public of 


opinion will, we think, undergo a com- 
change; and what/is now viewed 
th the kaleidoscope of romance, 
jwill th pear-in its true light. : We 
oshall, then look back with wonder at 
-the extent i oa delusion mote —_ 
vencourage the designing to , that 
they ae ‘succeed i egies the 
\peaple—-like the two madmen of Cer- 
-Wantes+—to/ fall. to loggerheads upon a 
“point with: which they had no. more 
concern, than with the intrigue be- 
‘tween the fabulous Queen Madasima 
and Master Elizabat, the barber. 
-»\ And next for Parliamentary Reform. 
Of all the improvements introduced by 
Lmodern times into the art of govern- 
ment, there is none perhaps which has 
been, attended with more important 
oresults than the establishment of the 
u¥epesentative system ;—by which the 
people, instead of exercising the legisla- 
. tive power,en masse, inacollective body, 
transfer it into the hands of represen- 
‘tatives.. It is this system which has 
enabled large states to maintain a de- 
gree of freedom, undisturbed by po- 
.pular commotion, of which we have 
Ro example in the ancient Republics of 
Greecé: and Rome. Long, however, 
,@g3. we haye been accustomed: to this 
‘shode of administering government, it 
«seems by no means yet determined in 
‘what ‘its’ essence consists. Even in 
‘our own House of Commons,—one of 
‘the: oldest examples of a’ representa- 
tive, assembly—the leading members 
different parties have expressed the 
‘mest opposite opinions on the subject. 
The partisans o argue, that 
the best and surest: “+ 7 mr 
‘an adequate representation na- 
tional will would be'to make the right 
of. suffrage universal,-and to compel 
thie deputies so chosen, to receive and 
| to\follow the directions of their consti- 
-fehents,! :1f; however,it can be shewn, 


_ as! we think it may, that a cbmpliance 


- with thesedem even to thieir full- 


‘Sa pores es means enstite 
i attdinment of the object proposed ; 
vitmmst follow, that dhe opinicscfauch 
) teformers aié founded upon amistaken 
> view of thereal nature and advantages 


sidered,/¢annot be accurately: neem, 
tained: though the medium’ ofiddp 
gates, acting'as the mere’ mon’ 
their constitwents,—butthat,inegg, 
sequence of this very mode'ofi proces. 
ing, it may easily happert) everbwhap 
the le ate most extensively: an] 
equally represented, that-mgrestime 
jority of the delegates | shalk-give they 
votes in direct contradictidm torthe 
> vege of a great majority of tlie pdb 
ple. {tcl Oat 
Let us take,: for example; acs 
where, for the sake af Gaps 
tion, we will suppose the whole 
pulation of full age, of ‘sourd:mi 
and of the masculine gender+thrie 
conditions, with which we belie 
most radical reformers ‘hhave:¢ 
the right of suffrage,—amountenty 
500,000. Let this population be 
celled out, for the convenience! 
tion, according to the district divi, 
suggested in some of our Jate:teftmth 
bills, into 250 equal parts. ;Hachaf 
these districts will then: contain 
voters, who will constitute; «im fetta 
sort of corporate body, roy 
right of sending two deputies tolthe 
national assembly, which will this te 
composed of 500 delegates ;:\and) 
500 delegates ought; if’ thereibevany 
virtue in the system, to r 
and perfectly the will of{the:i 
nation. for Distros off 
Let us now suppose some great 
tion,—peace of oa for éeamblen 
be agitated in this supreme couticilief 
the state. The députies,! having 
sulted their constituents; a 
Three hundred, in obediewoe tovther 
instructions, declate for war si there 
maining 200, under different! 
tion, give their votes in favour of} 
Here then, a large majority of ithe w 
emery me are detidedly for! wan; 
ut if we jnspect) the) sentim 
little more closely, we shall find: 
ter majority of them a decidedly 
or peace. ‘The 100 districts rdpre- 
sented by the minority are;fromeam- 
tmercigl. or manufacturing | cdnsid 
tions, a may easily be-imay 
unanimously in oppesition;! 
150 distriets a oer 
uestion,\are \diva a 
; re suppose; to cisnplifyehesesh 
culation, :that the -advecates ofswat 
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4200,’ which: will leave 900 
gs sthest rofithe: aa. 
Miptcstey algo dle ronestea 
5toliper s) that then 
aeant af tho people ing with 
tielopinion of the majority of the na- 
jor bhy,and:in: fact | directi 
iteresobations, -is.1200 multiplied’ by 
jsopowhioh yields a’ total »of* only 
390,000, On the’ other hand,’ to as- 
portato the: number of those: who en- 
tertdin the sentiments of the minority 
ufithe’ assembly; »we must take the 
gdmsofithe mindrities!in the 150 war- 
Jike alistticts, by multiplying 800 by 
150, which will amount to 180,000; 
gndthese hemg adcted tothe unanimous 
vof the 100 peaveful districts 
'700); will) swell: the’ whole 
amount of these ‘to’ 300;000.' ‘Thus, 
froin-the very circumstance of the de- 
|e ema obliged to follow the in- 
tions “of their ‘constituents, is'a 
aheasure carried to'which a great majo- 
ew rtm a are decided}¥ averse. 
«°Wehave perhaps laboured t::. s point 
abpreater length: than was necessary ; 
ibut!:the! vasehere supposed is not a 
thetical possibility, fer.a fact 
similar; ‘though on a’smaller 
acile} took» place 'inoFrance at the con- 
wention-of the Notables in'1787. This 
‘body; consisting of 144 members, was 
tb pe itsopinion, not by a majori 
ebiadividuals but of sections, of whic 
itwas' divided into seven. ‘The French 
timister M:>Calonne; ‘is said to have 
distributed '44 members, upon whom 
he could rely, in such a manners to 
seonrésa cImajorityoin ‘four of the sec- 
tionssby:which ‘contrivance, he was en- 
‘abled to direct ‘as he pleased; the reso- 
Jutionsiof the whole. © From» this in- 
stdace;at maybe safely deduced asa 
gederal principle; that a! majority of 
¢ tetbodies does not nevessarily 
déeamrajority of mdividuais:; and 
wemay also «infer as a ‘corollary, that 
0 statey where'the people, ‘from their 
ammbers, ate induced to delegate their 
een esdh tatives; cai/bé ‘in the 
ithe word democratic, and. 
VWeasbiofhalk so where the deputies are 
“amier thernbsohute cotitroul) of their 
‘eonstitaents: : Virtornior sud yd had 
Pe aes a real- 
dpeousists:the advantage of represen - 
i WReciliieg@e anuhesyralass tit 
pre ea 7“ ree 
darenlof lig tepférimg with the -mea- 


4urestiofy e¢nment jan? advah- 
‘tage cof. simeatinsabt importanees | the 
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absendé of! witich amostvof 
the’ evils sthat:attendeds the ‘popalar 
egovernmen ts! of antiquityso 1A) power- 


ful body is this: forméd in the: state, 
able froma vits:authority)) ando willi 
from an identity of mutérests, ito 

the rights of; the people. .odf:dudw 


found ‘t' be the resulvef thet 
tative system, i laurel yisecdSbasco 
inquire turther,what arecitsadvan- 
tages. 9 eqoseobielnd ait dovotds 
The practical! question arising outof 
these consideration’ isy whethdt:the 
British House of Commons,constiti- 
ted as it' is at present, does notianswer 
all the! purposes which a! yeasonable 
man ‘can ¢ from any assembly of 
national representatives. ‘We haveen- 
deavoured: to shew that né! scheme of 
election; however equal and universal, 
would ensure that: the ‘council of the 
— should —— we 4 al teflect- 
ing mirror’ of: eople they répre- 
bhp j all, seiadhater dined veiralidenid. 
cide is, whether we wilk put tochezard 
the substantial advantages'of our'pre- 
sent ‘state; to’ realize -¢ome “untried 
theory, with the*hope of obtaining 
‘some unknown good, * Are'we' to: listen 
to the radical empiriesy:who describe 
annual parliaments’and universal saf- 
frage as the sovereign ‘panacea ,~-justas 
an advertising quack recommends én 
infallible pill to cure all: sorts» ofidis- 
eases? One. ‘might fancy that :these 
learned Thebans: had: but Jately:ar- 
— the’ art: of reading, andshaving 
isecovered; in practising upon thepages 
of Blackstone; that our ebligatiowto pay 
the taxes.and i Fey mete 
u the ‘supposition that edery:man 
ied himself ratified: them twihisdemn 
consent,’ given. through | they person 
whom: he: has! chosen to-represént ‘him 
in eee eee ee eee 
ceed to. infer that -the spractice df 
png oem se er me 
the theory, and: that«some: igrossdb- 
parture from ancient usage:must hive 
taken: place, to. give rise to: the! achml 
State of things: /Hhis possible that these 
r ntations. may’ deecive tthosé cto 
chen: they-are': ssed; anqb indeed 
wei are inclined :toattribtte mucho 
the ¢lamiour on. thissubjett tem hb- 
nest ‘and sinedte,, however! mistaken, 
belief in the truth of: such:statemients. 
‘Whose; however; ‘whioola vei real’ the 
history of their country inathew pats 
ithantothose of: thes Radicah |Register, 
néed net be; tobdbthat Blackstone! «tid 


not med torsey that levery(nianhas a 
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Santchoy hott Get sucht ayetens not 
od Ww such a em ne- 
vor did exist in this'co . Black 
stone’s ‘assertion is, notwithstanding, 
strietly consonant with the truth. Eve- 
ry man is nted, for each mem- 
ber ‘is from the moment of his election, 
—not the deputy of a particular body 
of individuals toprotect local rights and 
advocate local interests—but a mem- 
ber of the united Parliament, whose 
duty it is to provide for the interests 
of ‘the whole empire. All that is ne- 
cessary is, that the electors should be 
sufficiently numerous to secure the in- 
ence of the representative, and 
this, in the great majority of instances, 
is ‘already the case. One of the great- 
est mistakes which reformers commit 
is; in supposing that a government 
must necessarily become better as it 
becomes more democratical ; whereas 
the truth seems to be, that all power, 
as long’ as it is lodged in human hands, 
tends naturally towards abuse, and ex- 
perience does not teach us that it is 
more tolerable in the hands of many 
than of one. On the contrary, if we 
pursue each form of government to its 
extreme point of depravation, de. 
tism is at least preferable to anarchy. 
‘There would always be room to hope, 
in despair of better means, that the 
hand of a Brutus might shake off the 
yoke of a single tyrant, but where 
eould ‘we look for protection against 
the ubiquity of a domineering rabble, 
unless indeed we could give to Brutus 
the hands of Briareus, or—realizing 
the ‘wish of Caligula—strike at the 
whole body of our rs through 
a'single neck. Another favourite fal- 
of reformers consists in attributing 
the imperfections, which are insepara- 
ble from all human instituticns, to the 
particular system which is the object 
of their attack.. This gives to their ar- 
guments an appearance of reason, and 
gains them a host of followers. For, 
every man can feel the burthen of 
taxes ; nothing is so easy as to declaim 
against places and pensions, nor is there 
a pot-house politician, who cannot de- 
mohstrate the dangers to bé apprehend- 
ed°from the corruption of ministers 
and the oe of parliaments ;—but 
itis 'the reflecting few alone who will 
be‘4t'the pains of convincing them- 
sélves, that so long as hope, fear, and 
séif‘lave are the actuating passions of 
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vernment eatmot be conducted by thy 
mere foree ‘of reason and argtinight, o 
It would be easy to imagine syete 
where individual interest’ should qd 


ways give way to the general 
where the love of what is right show 
be the universal principle of aetiongal 


but angels and not men must adminig: 
ter such systems. Governments. 
not made for men as they ought tobe, 
but for men as they are, and' we cag 
not believe there is any man out/dfithe 
precincts of Lagade, whose brains hav 
been so' bewildered by the dreams 
perfectibility as to imagine thatthe 
universal extension of the elective frat 
chise would “ whip the’ offending 
Adam” out of human nature, andi. 
duce the mass of mankind t6'act and 
to vote from the pure motives! of ‘pa, 
triotism and public spirit. Whattem 
son have we to believe that there would 
be less corruption and less abuse‘anm 
der such a new state of things? J 
would be a strange recipe for m 
the liquor run finer, to shake wp the 
cask from the bottom. Let us takeai 
example from our own experienice)for 
which we need not travel farther thai 
the vestry room of our parish. ‘Hew 
we have the miniature say of a 
rfect democracy. Every rated parish 
lence has a ‘ide, and the vote of biti 
who pays five pence counts for asmiuch 
as the vote of him who pays five poumi 
Here, if any where, we might hope 
find the public good predomi 
over all private interests, and we shou 
at least expect that rates would beim 
posed, monies expended, and the'poot 
employed, only for purposes of general 
utility. But what is the truth ?\'lt 
would perhaps be impossible to bring 
together within the same ‘eompads, 
more intrigue, more jebbingy more 
party spirit, and less attention tovthe 
general good, than will usually\ 
found within the walls of a — 
room. It is ever thus, for the mas 
mankind are in all ages and countries 
the same. Acting from feeling: and 
not from reason, they will ever be'the 
dupes of artful demagogues, who’ it* 
flame their passions in order to-dirett 
them to the attainment of their own 
selfish views ; and amongst these 
will be a constant competition, ' 
shall flatter 2d cajole them ‘most.’*® 
is a contest of this kind, which has oe 
casioned the present licentiousness of 
the daily and weekly press, it? 
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the wholesale calumniator Cobbett has 
so jong, mainteined an. infamous pre~ 
eminence. Nature is ever wise and 
benevolent in the dispensation of her 
ifts,|, When she gave the crocodile 
ense| stren. and voracity, she 
denied: him agility of movement ; and 
thus with respect to the animal in ques- 
tion, it-is well, for the peace of the 
world that his venom is confined to his 
pen ; if.he had been also endowed with 
“tonguetopersuade,” hisattacks would 
have been more dangerous. His nature 
and properties are best designated by 
his originally assumed name, for—like 
the porcupine—he is nothing without 
hig, guills, but these he dips in a black 
torrent of soot and gall, and blackens 
and bedaubs whatever he touches. 
_ As, however, the very errors of the 
ple, proceeding as they commonly do 
jaa anhonestlove of truth, areentitled 
to indulgence, so the best hope of re- 
elaiming them will be found iy aL al 
of kindness and conciliation. Nothing 
em be more ill-judged and impolitic 
than that tone of bitterness and ran- 
cour, which it has become too much 
the fashion to use in speaking of the 
poorer classes of society ; a tone which 
reminds us of the reign of Henry the 
Righth, who used to tell his subjects 
that they ouges no wave pt pretend 
iving a judgment with re to 
ora than a blind man with 1 
gard to colours. ‘‘ We think it right 
strange,” added he, “ that ye who 
be, but brutes and inexpert folk, do 
take upon you to appoint us, who be 
meet.or not for our council,” God, 
we are told from the highest autho- 
rity, is no respecter of persons, and 
the whole spirit of our religion incul- 
ates the same truth, and ought to 
teach us to regard our fellow Christians 
a4;our brethren ;—equal to us in all 
téspects, except in such points as the 
distinctions of this world have intro- 
duced, Weshould be glad, therefore, 
tosee, more of Christian feeling and 
Christian charity in the discussion of 
political questions, where the interests 
of; thé. poorer classes are concerned ; 
amongst whom, we believe, there is as 
much worth and virtue as amongst the 
highest. -We should be glad to see a 
ne and simple account of the real 
tory of the constitution drawn up 
fox thir information. The progress of 
education has made almost every man 
anender; and in political, more, per- 


haps; than in any other science, “a 
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little knowledge is a dangerous thing.” 
This, however, makes it more, éspe+ 
cially necessary that. this little should 
not be drawn from polhuted sourees. 
An exposition of the nature alluded to, 
would furnish the le with the 
means of knowing, that there: never 
was a time, since the natives of this 
island were, like the present, inhabi- 
tants of New}Zealand, tattooed savages, 
when the right of suffrage was more 
extensive than it is at present; and 
that there never was a period, since 
Simon de Montford first caused..the 
Knights Burgesses to assemble:in 
Parliament, when the representatives 
themselves were. so entirely free; from 
the suspicion of corruption, as during 
the reign of George the Third. Some 
recent instances will also convince 
them, that not only the miserable pros- 
titutes of venality, who receive as elec- 
tors the wages of pollution, are ,amen- 
able to the lash of the: law, but, that 
the unprincipled*seducer himself is ale 
so epee’ to severe punishment, from 
which no amount of wealth can -pre- 
tect him. Bribery.and corruption-are 
the rank crop which have sprouted:wp 
in the rich soil of liberty. ratty 


—Subit aspera sylya ans 
Lappeque, tribulique, ‘interque nitentia’ 
culta f I 
Infelix lolium. 


In the days of our great-grandfathers, 
these noxious plants flourished with al- 
most. unchecked luxuriance. In.our 
own times, they have experienced the 
discipline of the hoe and the weedi 

hook. Boroughs, however; after. 

the obloquy that has been lavished 
upon them, have their use.in the ge- 
neral system. All theory is, against 
them, but practice pleads strongly in 
their favour, and some of the most:va- 
luable members of the legislature have 
found their. way into the, House, of 
Commons through this avenue, when 
all others were shut against them, , To 
expect that any, representative body 
should preserve an ‘unspotted , fame, 
would be as foolish as, to suppose it 
practicable to establish, the universal 
perfection of female.virtue.. In.both 
instances, all that human.virtue ¢an 
do is to encourage what is,right,:to 
menace what is wrong, and toi punish 
any flagrant violation of the laws... ‘The 
Borough of Grampound.has lately been 
hung up.in. derrorem,,ta guide; the 
conduct of the rest. While the House 
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severity to preserve the’ hasty of the 
constitution, radical doctrines inay still 
pes ror re by needy adventurers, who 
confusion for the sake of glutting 
themselves in the scramble ; they may 
scattered oyer the land, in sixpenny 
8 , to feed the delusion of those 
whose brains have been addled in 
hatching systems of Utopian perfec- 
tion, or to whet the hopes of those 
who pine with grief at seeing others 
in ion of power which is out of 
their reach ; but they will never con- 
vinice any man of coo] reason and com- 
mon sense. 

The people, that is, the people of 
any property and education, feel they 
possess already that weight and con- 
sideration in the state, of which these 
oracles of reform would persuade them 
they have been deprived. They do 
exert at present that wholesome con- 
troul over the measures of the govern- 
ment, which all wise and honest men 
would wish to preserve, both in the 
election of representatives, and in their 
power of writing and circulating every 
thing which a free press permits, short 
of gross libel ok absolute treason. 
How very near these extreme bounds 
authors do approach with impunity, 
the publications of the day abundant- 
ly prove. But it is not exclusively 
the people of property and education 
who. exercise an influence in directing 
the course of public affairs. The voice 
of the multitude, when strongly ex- 
erted, has an irresistible weight ; and 
it would be easy to adduce more than 
one instance where it has enforced a 
compliance with its wishes, to the ma- 
nifest prejudice of the best interests of 
the country. The truth is, in spite of 
“ the clack of nurses and the nonsense 
of old women tor NOW Sete to me 
contrary,” itis the popular side of the 
es has been gaining weight 

ing the whole of the late reign ; 

it is;with difficulty that the crown, 

Wy dusaming all the other trappings of 
throne, with the mitre and the 
sword to boot, into the opposite end 
of the balance, has. been prevented 
from kicking the beam.,, What in- 
crease of influence on the part of the 
government can be placed, as a coun- 
terpoise to the victory ebeniogt by the 
press, in the struggle with the House 
of Gommons.in the year 1771? Ante- 
rior to:that period, the debates in Par- 
liament were scarcely allowed to be 


lished ;‘ and. when they: 

Ler it was ina monthly it ae 
in an abridged form, and under 
ed mryy as deliberations of ‘thy 
nate of Lilliput. Let us compare aii 
state of things with whut ip 
present. Now, within four. wet. 
ty hours after the conclusion of ial ag 
bate, the speeches of the mentbers) tab 
ported at full length, are’ cirewliga 
through every corner of the kitigdi 
to be read and commented tpon 
societies, from the highest 'to thé low’ 
est, so that there is not a village yg 
house in the empire without its rigwe 
paper. Hence it happens that thy 
speeches of many of the meinbets i 
addressed less to the chair than t¢ 
gallery ; and every proposition té 
House becomes, in effect, almost’ gy 
appeal to the people at large. Wed 
not mean to say, that the publication 
of parliamentary proceedings has not! 
upon the whole, been productive’ of 

vantage ; but we do contend} that 
this has given such a tendency to’ 
constitution, that if our present bap 
mixed government must one diy’ 
to pieces, and terminate in an absol 
monarchy or republic, it requires but 
little of the spirit of prophecy to fore 
see the event. A republic may ae 
favourite form of government 'W 
many, and we have no right to ‘con 
plain of any man’s predilections} 
we do complain of those, who, fr 
pretended regard to the British 'Ce 
stitution, claim for the people a large 
share in the sovereignty than they} 
sess at present. The time is, perha 
rapidly approaching, when eyéry’ 
will be called upon to declare et 
timents, and either take his staid 
defence of that ancient system of King, 
Lords, and Commons, undér’ ‘whidi 
we have been born and bred,—or range 
himself under the banners of’ thot 
“ architects of ruin,” whose, purpos 
is not to build up, but to pull’ dows, 
and, while they baw) for ‘reform, a 
intent upon revolution. It is, lamenh 
able to see persons of education 
wanting to themselves and the inte 
rests of the class to which they belong 
as to join in the cry with men whe 
object it is to tear the power oF i 
state from the hands of the true am 
tocracy——the aristocracy of rank, 
wealth, and talent—in which it) 
present lodged, in order to tr 
to the physical force of the mult 
It would be more than lamen 
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counsels m9By1)) 
Sorat (BBSSE, HiRe ve 
she wain.and foolish 
hing « able to’ ra 
3{ fon sit ig ey Al to su 
ta blind Ghpmpi 
Belaraelitets they. would wilf 


he, vious on. their own vat 
err oe psi, time sovernsly their 


‘oe which 3 really do press upon 
wctevls, which every man feels;— 
ape fromm causes which axe wholly. un- 
connected with P, Parbamentary: on 
tthe delay and expence of the 
cptter Teal upon 
ce. from, the poor laws; and 
greatest, from the state of the 
(Here 3s. an a mple field for the 
good men nf parties, wee 
Lg spirit of pesriatann, walt 
unite, torepair the disorde hich the 
tear of years ma Ai it un- 
an y have introduced. And as the 
reform is raging far and wide, 
he people have taken the radical 
i in the natural way,—the ne- 
5 we teeclat’ inhaling the pes- 
gus. miasmata which spring from 
saiteaons of the Cobbetts and 
of. the day,—might, not the 
cians of the state, to continue the 
tion; abate the virulence of the 
by.,& species of inoculation ? 
gommnencement, of a plan of re- 
forn in these points which every 
a be essential to the well- 
g Aiea might operate, 


tion; the malignant 
ae preent popular conta- 


iebonten the etatey: from, suhiom 
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ONRe ng. wust be done to allay the 
tine iain, and satisfy the peo- 
ple tb government, constituted 
eis at’ ‘Bese igi is both able and. 
de for the public wel- 
a they have no other ob- 
‘ t an the maintenance of 
% free principles which placed the 
louse of Hanoycr on the throne, ‘The 
bis us ut, iy puch io Minis- 
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of the; poor laws, .i¢ OW 80, 
rey ‘admitted, an cen yee 2 ¥. 


Se, dwell ype, Aine in pie 
well upon; thene.../,Kyen the; 
themselves begin, to.see that thei 
interest/is,as, mych, con (ps 
of , the, righ, in jstopping; ‘the f 
progress of the evily; ih the Roker aa, 
these, statutes.do.as abo uty. \ Be. 
pulation, their tendene e Lin snSteAes 
that glut, +, labour wh 
causes Of the present 
When we have alrea pen dst 
than we can find employm nt, O85) it 
is manifestly the interest of the 
that the number of; Conpeliias 2 
work should not be increased, It. 
been well said of these laws, that they 
are not only calculated.“ to make the, 
rich poor, but the poor poorer 5" ” and. 
if they are allowed to continue another. 
century, they must involve the whole 
nation in universal beggary and paus, 
perism. 

The national debt is a su ject. vA 
more difficulty. We seem, to, 
pidly approaching the period, ‘whitch: 
was long ago contemplated by Hume, 
when one of two events must take 
place ;—either the nation must’ de- 
stroy public credit, or oa credit’ 
will destroy the nation. The paradoxes. 
of those who have amused themselves 
with arguing, that because a certain 
amount of public debt may have’ a bé- 
neficial effect upon nationa ay wai? ty, 
therefore the debt can never 
large, are fast refuting themselves. "Mt 
is now about seventy years since Hume 
assigned half a century as the proba- 
ble period within which public credit 
would come to an end in one of two 
ways :—cither that it would die’of the 
doctor, fron vain attempts to bélster it’ 
up ; or expire in the natural way, from 
sheer aeyreet M6 pay ‘the interest of oF 
the debt 4n er. Mr Ri 
pan woul eb fe reed fhe? ee 
of these ictions sae th 
events if alloted to’ conearitte ke 8 
nitiral ‘chitinel;’ smitist “ere Tphe ae 
petra ithe last: A-Wafforial bahkW 

“would ‘tit perhaps ‘be so! teria! 

tie a Calatmity as some persons iitapine? 
If it should ever be a Question berweer 
the preservation ofthe nation) anibelte’ 
keeping faith’ with the iratidhal cred) 
tor, ‘it is clear that the! safety of miko 
Hons daght not to tobe aierificed it: the: 
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interest of thousands. And jf we con- 
sider it bnprely Bs @ question ce, 
it seems probable that public credit 
would not only survive the ruin of the 
public creditor, but be restored by that 
event to all its ee vigour. ‘‘ The 
fear of an everlasting destruction of 
credit,” says Hume, “ allowing it to 
be an evil, is a needless b A 
dent man would, in reality, rather 
nd to the public immediately after 
we had taken a sponge to our debts 
than at present ; as much as an opu- 
lent knave is a preferable debtor to an 
honest bankrupt: for the former may 
find it his interest to discharge his 
-debts, where they are not exorbitant, 
—the latter has it not in his power. 
The public is a debtor whom no man 
can oblige to The only check 
which the creditors have upon her, is 
the interest of preserving credit ; an 
interest which may be easily overha- 
lanced by a great debt, and by a dif- 
ficult and extraordinary emergence, 
even supposing that credit irrecover- 
able. 

We will not, however, contemplate 
so terrible a calamity as a national 
bankruptcy. England is not the coun- 
try to commit so cruel an act of injus- 
tice, which would consign many thou- 
sands of individuals, who are now in 
the possession of affluence, to the most 
abject state of misery. On the other 
hand, is it not equally unjust, that the 
public should now be called upon to 
pay in gold what they borrowed in pa- 

r? And this brings us to the consi- 

ration of the currency, the most com- 
crc of all the difficulties which em- 

our present situation. We all 

know, that a few years ago, a guinea 
would purchase a pound note and se- 
ven shillings ; and we also know, that 
@ guinea is not now worth a pound 
note and a shilling, unless it be of full 
weight. When the public debt was 
contracted, then, the pound note was 
not really worth more than fifteen 
shillings ; the proceedings of the Bank 
have now restored it to its nominal va- 
lue, and we have actually lived to see 
the day when a guinea is again sub- 
mitted to the test of the scales, before 
it'is taken in exchange for goods.- If 
the taxes necessary to pay the interest 
of the national debt were felt as a bur- 
then during the war, when money was 
in such comparative plenty,—when the 
received high rents for his es- 

tates, the farmer high prices for the 


uce of his land, and, th 

Lhe sale for his gay 
rable must their oppression noy 
when so great a change has taker 
in all these respects? If the | 
cannot obtain a fair remuneratingp 
how can he provide employment fa 
his labourers? if the landlord cann 
collect bis rents, how can he give en. 
couragement to the tradesmen? 
how is it possible that any of the 
classes can contribute the same sum bo 
the national purse, under such yey 
different circumstances ? Is it noty 
that some compromise must take place 
The national creditor must sacrifice 


part of his claim, to avoid hing pi 





thing ; or rather, there must be 
an adjustment of the whole case, as 
may prevent any lasting injustice ag 
cruing to either of the parties in thi 
great national question. The evils 
which have resulted from the tri 
that have been played with the circu. 
lating medium, are beyond all calcula. 
tion. ‘The first effects of the memo 
rable Bank Restriction Bill were 
ficial. The Bank of England, no loy 
under an obligation to pay their notes 
in cash, gradually increased the quan. 
tity of their paper, and the coun 
banks enlarged their issues in a simila 
proportion. When money begins 
flow with more than its usua} abun- 
dance, the consequences are immedj- 
ately felt ;—every thing, as Hume says, 
takes a new face : labour and industry 
gain life ; the merchant becomes ma 
enterprising, the manufacturer more 
diligent and skilful, and even the far- 
mer follows his plough with more rr 
crity and attention. It is true thatin 
time the prices of all things rise in 
proportion ; but before this rise takeg 
place, the money must circulate, and 
make itself felt through all ranks of 
people. As the Bank, by the posses. 
sion of a power equal to what was 9 
long sought after under the name 
the Philosopher’s Stone, could increase 
the circulating medium of the natio 
at their pleasure, they took care tha 
the aaa of money should alwa 
canieapebtt with the demand; and i 
the paper system could have been made 
rpetual, it would not be easy to she 
ow they could have exercised. ther, 
power better. At last, however, 
bubble began to burst. The measures 
of the legislature made it necessary a 
least to prepare for the resumption 
cash payments. ‘The first step was 
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itrdtt thelr issues ; and bab a 
ved by theasures of the samé kind on 

att of the country banks. — 
‘Whe consequences of these alterations 
ithe value of money, and its neces- 
ary efféct' upon prices, have been evi- 

a tous all. ‘Ten years ago, a man 

died, Jeaving an estate to his heir, 

charged with portions to the younger 
tanches of the family, which were 
tled according to the then value of 

‘land. If the estate were now sold, 

it would, owing to the changes that 
have taken place in the value of the 
currency, scarcely pay the portions 
charged upon it, and the heir is re- 
duced to y- Again, a man at 
the same aig purchased a property, 
paying half the purchase money at the 
time, and leaving the remaining moie- 

tyon mortgage ; he is now called u 

on to complete the transaction ; the 

uence is, that the property is 
api sold, but from the alteration in 

‘the times, it will now do little more 

thin satisfy the mattene- A hundred 

cases like these might be instanced, 
and too many, we fear, will occur to 
our readers within their own expe- 
rience. But such individual cases, ca- 
lanitous as they are, do not compre- 
hend the whole mischief, which has 
flowed from this fatal source. The ge- 
netal distress, under which all classes 
até now suffering, has been attributed 
toavariety of causes;—to the transition 
mm war to peace ;—to the amount of 
‘taxes ;—to the poor laws ;—to the 
want of protecting duties, in favour of 
out domestic agriculture. But any 
of all.of these, though some may have 
had a certain influence, seem to us in- 
adequate to account for the universal 
depression, which pervades the whole 
empite. If our embarrassments were 
connected with the amount of the 
taxes, more relief would have been felt 
from the great diminution which they 
en undergone since the oar 
if peace. ‘To us it appears, that the 
reduction, which has been made in the 
amount of the circulating medium, by 
he measures which the Bank of Eng- 
nd has been constrained to take, in 
contracting the issues of its paper, in 
order to resume cash payments, will 
be in itself sufficient to account for all 
the difficulties of the present moment. 

For, if the advantages of an increasing 

stock of money be beneficial to a state, 


the evils attending a decrease are to an 
equal degree pernicious. ‘“ There is 
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always an interval, (to quote once more 
from Hume) before matters be adjust- 
ed to their new situation ; and this in- 
terval is. as pernicious, when gold and 
silver are diminishing, as it is adyan- 
tageous, when these metals are in- 
creasing. The workman has not the 
same i artarne from the manufac- 
turer and merchant, though he pays 
the same ee for every thing in the 
market. The farmer cannot dispose of 
his corn and cattle, though he must 
pay the same rent to his landlord. The 
poverty and beggary and sloth which 
must ensue are easily foreseen.” This 
passage seems to be written in a pro- 

hetic spirit, and describes with a me- 
ancholy fidelity, the phenomena of our 
present state. The time is out of joint, 
and the most hopeless part of the pros- 
pect is, that bad as the present is, there 
is no recovery, but “* worse remains 
behind.” The manifest evils of the 
paper system have induced the legis. 
lature to determine upon a return to 
cash payments ; but it is to be feared, 
that the remedy will prove worse than 
the disease. The preliminous steps 
which have been already taken, have 
occasioned a fearful shock ; and if it 
were to be carried into effect as a sim- 
ple measure, it would be difficult to 
say who would ride out the storm. If 
it were now for the first time, a ques- 
tion, whether there should be an un- 
restricted paper currency or not, there 
would be no difficulty in apy aan 
the negative ; but the case is different 
when such a currency has been so long 
established, that, like a wen upon the 
natural body which has become assimi- 
lated with the constitution, and. can 
neither be cut out nor cured, all that 
can be done, is to administer pallia- 
tives. It is thus with the poor laws, 
and the corn bill ; there is no one who 
does not admit the impolicy of such 
enactments abstractedly considered, 
but they have become so interwoven 
with our system, that any immediate 
repeal of them is impossible. And thus 
also, with the question of the curren- 
cy, which cannot be considered alone, 
Any alteration in this particular, must. 
be attended with other changes of the 
most nigra kind. We peatare hi 
suggest, that it can never be brought 
about, without a great depreciation of 
the coin of the or a great reduc 
tion of the national debt, though this 
last measure would not, be so compre~ 
hensive as the former, which would 
14 
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extend to all private transactions, be- 
tween individuals, as well as to those 
between the nation: and, the public 
ereditor. ‘| These, are the ; questions 
which: demand the. attention of the 
legislature; and it is upon such sub- 
jects that we wish to see the talents 
of the, senate exercised ; for if some 
, or) plan of reformatiou cannot be 

ised, the prosperity of the country 
is at an end. All other reform is a 
mere mockery, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing. And as to parlia- 
mentary reform, we cannot conclude 
our remarks upon that subject better 


than: quoting a passages twhi 
elena to notice; aa comin 
one, who had’ been:himself # dete. 
mined reformer. | “‘ As ‘to:parlidmeh. 
tary reform, I have triedit long enoirgh 
to be convinced, it never can be» 

ted upon any sound principle, ithat 
would be at once safe in its operation 
and effective to its purpose! ‘The peo. 
ple are well enough representedi'The 
milk throws up the cream: No chag 
in the form will mend the are 
I am sure, you will find it, as:Euhaye 
done, a vain attempt to build Grecian 
temples with brick-bats and rubbish,” 


B 
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Tuts is a very entertaining book to 
those who are fond of long stories and 
narrations, and who are not, like the 
good author, particularly scrupulous 
as to the truth or falsity of those ma- 
terials which conduce to their amuse- 
ment. It isa collection of relations of 
God’s judgments against the several 
sorts of sins, marshalled according to 
the order of the Ten Commandments, 
—full of sanguinary details of cruelties 
andslaughters,—of horriblecrimesand 
horrible punishments,—of devils and 
diabolical visitations,—of tyrants and 
their dismal ends, and of events and 
occurrenceschiefly of adark and gloomy 
tincture, related throughout with the 
utmost simplicity and earnestness, and 
interesting from their variety and de- 
seriptive naiveté. ‘There was a time 
when books of this kind were more at- 
tended to than at present ; and as the 
fact isindicative of the thorough change 
which has taken place in manners and 
methods of instruction, we willjustcur- 
rently notice its developement. With 
our forefathers, at least with the most 
illiterate part of them, the mode of 
teaching by example, was of’ all others 
the most efficacious: It supplied the 
Blage of a thousand disquisitions, and 
theories of snorality, by affording living 
impersonations 0 ail that morality 
teaches us to imitate or shun, by pre- 
paling. what only could be effective 
with the vulgar, bolical delinea- 


tions, at once too plain to be mistaken, 
d too vivid not to be highly impres- 
siye. Speculative inquiries, which are 
at best of little use in the direction of 
fife they could not understand ; their 
fe modicum of light and knowledge, 


tt 


> 
iri 
a 
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was drawn from other and more:ip. 
telligible sources, nof from. the:nicer 
and more delicate intricacies of reason. 
ing, but from the grosser and more 
substantial images of reality. | Hence 
those ponderous tomes pregnant with 
stories of the fatal exits of the wicked, 
and the sure rewards of the good, 
which used formerly to be, the highly 
prized occupants of the see 
the hall window, which 'were 

down from father to son with a kind 
of superstitious reverence, which. were 
to their possessors as a body of practi- 
cal divinity, from which they could 
and did educe all that was ne 

to give to virtue its firmness, and/to 
piety its fervour. These are now:tio 
more to be seen; they have given place 
to newer and less interesting inmates, 
to the trash of morbid fanaticismyand 
the ravings of —— republican 
gloom. It may be true, that this 
change is partly owing to the inetea- 
sing intelligence of the people, thatas 
they have grown wiser, they have 
learned to despise the simplicity,and 
credulity of their forefathers; but frem 
whatever cause it may arise, i 
can be clearer, than that the reverente 
and regard which was formerly paid 
by the common people to example and 
practice, has vanished and departed; 
and that now they have lost nearlyell 
the humility of disciples, without gaim 
ing much of the knowledge of teacher. 
Unfortunately, superficial learning is 
neither favourable to the qualities of 
the head or the heart, and adds to the 
obstinacy of intellect, while it facilitates 
the depravation of morals., We donot 
wish the people to be kept in ignorance, 
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biticertainky that stateiof mental:cul- 


t. for them ‘which best 
enables them to discharge: their duty 
totheir.God and king. Whether that 
(whieh existed in the times of our fore- 
fathers had this effect, we shall not de- 
ide ; but certainly that which now ex- 
iets, has. had a very contrary operation. 
»oThis change, too, we think to be la- 
fiented for its tendency to innovate on 
the manners of our ancestors, and pro- 
duce; instead of the old English cha- 
ractér,a new species of national habits, 
owith none of those endearing peculia- 
rities' which made that character valu- 
able. We never take up, for instance, 
such a work as the present, without its 
bringing to our minds times long past, 
when thefather of a family read aloud 
to his eager assembly, the dolorous and 
tragical events it records, heard with 
breathless anxiety and solemn awe, of 
which the credulity had something of 
the simplicity of innocence, and the 
sanctity of religion. 

Wehave, however, another purpose 
for making the extracts which follow 
from this work, with which we will 
acquaint our readers. It is with great 
regret we have observed in many re- 
spectable characters, otherwise able- 
bodied men, a great deficiency in those 
organs which assist to deglutition, in 
other words, a very limited ability to 
swallow. This we have perceived on 
‘other occasions, but particularly in 
the extraordinary difficulty which has 
been experienced by many worthy per- 
sons, of whom we have received ac- 
counts from our correspondents, in at- 
tempting to swallow the lying extra- 
vagancies and fanfaronades of some late 
numbers of a certain Cockney periodical 
publication. We shall not at present 
‘speculate upon the circumstances, or 
inquire from what cause this inability 
proceeds, or whether it arises from too 
great'a stricture in the passage of the 
throat or otherwise ; but certain it is, 
‘that some alarming accidents, not less 
a as than that which happened 
'to¢the Hunch Back, in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments, have lately 
occurred, arising from this unfortunate 


‘source. Amongst others, we have 


been credibly informed, that a very 
err ere respectable tradesman in 
Manchester, was actually choked in 
the very act of attempting to swallow 
certain portions of the aforesaid ob- 
hoxious work; and that, notwithstand. 
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ing two igentlemien ‘of the profession 
wee promptly called in to‘ adminis- 
ter \assistance to the’ sufferer, \allodt- 
tempts to extricate the adhesive mat- 
ter proved totally meffeetual. It was'so 
exceedingly heavy and lumpish, that it 
stuck fast and immoveable,.and it-was 
impossible either to get it down or out 
again. We understand that legal pro- 
ceedings are now taking by the: rela- 
tions of the deceased against the 
prietors of this very offensive publica- 
tion. We are informed also;'that'even 
in Cockaigne, where’ the le are 
proverbially noted for the: latitude of 
their gullets, similar accidents have 
occurred ; and that deaths by chok- 
ing, form a most alarming addition to 
the weekly bills. Weare sorry to 
add, that the profession do not appear 
thoroughly to understand the treat- 
ment of this case ; and, from the re- 
ports of our correspondents, we really 
think it necessary to put some stop-to 
the evil. In order, therefore, to pre- 
vent the recurrence of similar melan- 
choly events, we have come to the re- 
solution of prescribing a regular course 
of diet, which, we think, by gradual- 
ly enlarging the dimensions of’ the ° 
gullet, may in time fit it for compass- 
ing the arduous task before mention- 
ed, with the least ble danger. 
Our prescription is this :—Let the pa- 
tient swallow, with all due precautions, 
the several extracts which follow after, 
in the order they are placed, taking 
one in the morning, and one in the 
evening, whole and entire, and with- 
out mincing the same in any wise. 
He will, at the finishing of the last, 
we think, be almost competent to the 
successful execution of the business : 
he must, however, cautiously make 
the experiment. If he find, as’ we 
fear, that his organs are still inade- 
quate to the office he wishes to assign 
to them, let him take in the same man- 
ner, but gradually increasing his ma- 
tutinal and nocturnal’ portions, ‘the 
whole of the Travels of Sir John Man- 
deville and Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, 
and we have little doubt of his, ulti- 
mate success. Should, however, ex- 
treme cases occur, in which evén this 
preparatory course should prove ineffi- 
cacious, we request the patient to fa- 
vour us with a statement of his case, 
and we will answer, that'the prompt- 
est and most attentive consideration 
shall immediately be paid to it.—N. B. 
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We will not answer for refractory pa- 
tients. 

But to return to the book.—Our 
worthy author seems particularly par- 
tial to the tales of diablerie. Not an 
— is —_ — of the bodi- 

nee of his Satanic Majesty, 
which has escaped his saiastitons wl 
and praiseworthy diligence. So used 
doesheseem tothese kind of visitations, 
that he relates the hoisting up of sun- 
unfortunate creatures by their 
Mephistophiles, as if it were merely 
the lifting up of a bag of cotton or a 
bale of calicoes, or merely the harm- 
less flight of some aspiring aeronaut. 
His devils, too, seem fiends of some 
gout, and by no means so incapable 
of participating in the pleasures of a 
dinner as we have been led to be- 
ieve. In one of the extracts follow- 
ing, our readers will perceive, that the 
banquet was the only article injured by 
the diabolical incursion. This, how- 
ever, would be no pleasing circum- 
stance, especially to a confirmed gas- 
trophilist ; and we think we could 
point out some gentlemen to whom it 
would occasion as much maceration of 
spiritas an actual transit of themselves, 
diabolo duce et auspice. Another thing 
remarkable in our author is, his ex- 
traordinary facility in converting every 
oceurrence into a judgment. Be it 
what it was before it went into his 
forge, an accident the most common, 
a death the most natural, out it issues 
immediately from thence, a most ma- 
nifest and unquestionable judgment, 
impossible to be mistaken. Let a no- 
torious sinner make any given exit, 
and he will immediately demonstrate 
the fitness of it to the case,—the adap- 
tation of the punishment to the sin, 
and the sin to the punishment. This 
is all, however, certainly harmless ; and 
if it be not very sensible, is yet, we 
think, very entertaining. 

Wewill now proceed to our extracts. 
The first is the following story of 
rats :—Whether it has any mystical 
meaning or reference to the present 
times, we cannot pretend to judge. 
Certainly Pharoah’s case, including the 
Red Sea, was preferable to this. 

“* Among all the strange examples 


of God’s judgements that euer were de- 
clared in this world, that one that be- 
fella King of Poland, called Popiell, for 
his murders, is for the strangenesse 
thereof most worthie to be had in me- 
morie: he reigned in the yeare of our 


Cre, 
Lord 1346: ‘This man, ‘amoti ’ 
of his particular kinds of pint as 
rie whereof he was nd nigga! 
vsed [ 

true, would rats might deudiir yp 
prophecying thereby his owne destrué: 
tion ; for he was deuorfred eueén by thé 
same means which he so’ often 
for, as the sequele of his historie' wil} 
declare. The father of this Popiell 
feeling himselfe neere death, resigng 
the gouernment of his kingdome ‘tj 
two of his brethren, men exceeding} 
reuerenced of all men for the valour 
and vertue which appeared in them, 
He being deceased, and Popiell bei, 
growne vp to ripe and lawfull 
vvhen he saw himselfe in full Tibertie. 
without all bridle of goucrnment 
doe what he listed, he began to giué 
the full swindge to his lawlesse and 
vnrulie desires, in such sort, that with.’ 
in few days he became so shamelesé; 
that there was no kind of vice whieh 
— not in his behauour, evento 
the working of the death of his owne’ 
vncles, for all their faithfull dealing 
towards him, vvhich he b “yon 
brought to passe. Which being done; 
he caused himsclfe forthwith to be 
crowned with garlands of flowers, and 
to be perfumed with precious oint- 
ments; and to the end the better'to 
solemnize his entrie to the crowné, 
commaunded a sumptuous and pomp- 
ous banket to be prepared, vvhereunto 
all the Princes and Lords of his king? 
dome were inuited. Now as they were 
about to giue the onset vpon the deli- 
cate cheare, behold an armie of rats 
sallying out of the dead and putrified” 
bodies of his vncles set vpon him, his 
wife, & children, amid their dainties, 
to gnaw them with their sharp teeth, 
insomuch that his gard with all 
weapons and strength were not able 
to chase them away, but being wearle 
with resisting their daily and mightié 
assaults, gaue ouer the battaile: where- 
fore counsell was giuen to make great 
coale fires round about them, that the 
rats by that meanes might be kept off, 
not knowing that no policie or power 
of man was able to withstand the ym- 


changeable decree of God ; for, forall , 


their huge forces, they ceased not td, 


run through the midst of them, & to” 


assault with their teeth this 


murderer. Then they gaue him coun , 


sell to put himselfe, his wife, and chily 
dren into a boat, and thrust it into thé 
middest of a lake, thinking that by 


inarily this oath, Ff it Beg’ 
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n,of, the waters the rats would 
wn opp ynto them ;:, but, alas;in 
¢;, for, they swum. through the 
rs amaine, and gnawing the boat, 
made such, chinckes into the sides 
thereof, that the water began to. run 
ing, vvhich being perceiued of the 
atten, aunazed them sore, and made 
fee post hast vnto the shore, 
where he was. no. sooner arriued, but 
fresh muster of rats. vniting their 
rees. with the former, encountred 
ym so sore, that they did him more 
wath than all.the rest, Whereupon 
all his gard, and others that were there 
esent for his defence, perceiuing it 
to be a judgement of God's vengeance 
him, abandoned and forsooke 
him at once; vvho seeing himselfe 
destitute of succour, and forsaken on 
ill sides, flew into a high tower in 
Chousuitze, whither also they pursued 
him, and climbing euen vp to the 
highest roome where he was, first eat 
yp. his. wife and children (shee being 
guiltie of his vncles death) and lastly 
gew and deuoured him to the verie 
bon es.” 

As the two next narrate procreations 
rather out of the ordinary way, they 
deserve to go together :— 

“ After the same sort was an Arch- 
bishop of Mentz, called Hatto, pu- 
uished in the yere 940, vnder the reigne 
of the Emperour Otho the great, for 
the extreame crueltie which he vsed 
towards certaine poore beggers, in time 
of famine, who being requested by 
one of his poore subiects to sell him 
some eorne for his money, when there 
was none to be gotten elsewhere ; an- 
swered, he could spare none, by reason 
hee had scarce ynough for his owne 
hogs: which hoggish disposition the 
Lord. requited in its owne kind, for his 
wife at the next litter brought forth 
seuen pigs at one birth to increase the 
number of his hogs: that as he had 
ferred filthie and ouglie creatures 

e his poore brethren, in whom the 
image of God in some sort shined forth, 
shee might haue of his owne getting 
more of that kind to make much of, 
since hee loued them so well.” 

“ Another not so cruell and disdain- 

las the former, yet cruell and dis- 
dainfull ynough to plucke downe ven-~ 
panes vpon his head, would not see 

is father beg indeed, nor yet. abjure 
him as the other did ; but yet vnder- 
taking to k him, vsed him more 
like a slaue than a father, for what 


should bee too deere for him that gaue 
vs life? yet euerie good thing was too 
deere for this poore fether. ..Vpon a 
time a daintie morsell of meat was vpon 
the boord to be eaten, which as soone 
as hee came in he conueied away, and 
foisted in courser vietuals in the roome. 
But marke what his dainties turned 
to: when the seruant went to fetch it 
againe, hee found in stead of meat 
snakes, and of sauce serpents, to the 
great terrour of his conscience: but 
that which is more, one of the serpents 
leaped in his face, and catching hold 
by his lip, hung there till his dying 
day, so that hee could neuer feed him- 
selfe, but hee must feed the serpent 
withall. And this badge carried hee 
about as a cognisance of an vnkind and 
vngratefull sonne.” 

We now proceed to our diabolical 
quotations, and hope our readers will 
imitate the example of our author, and 
give all due faith and credit to them. 
The following we particularly recom- 
mend to our readers, for the good mo- 
ral it inculcates :— 

“* Diuers noblemen were striuing 
together at a horse race, and in their 
course cried the diuell take the last. 
Now the last was a horse that broke 
loose, whom the diuell hoisted vp into 
the aire and tooke cleane away. Which 
teacheth vs not to call for the diuell, 
for he is readie alwaies about vs un- 
called and vnlooked for, yea many le-~ 
gions of them compasse vs about euen 
in our best actions to disturbe and per- 
uert vs.” 

We think such executioners of the 
law as the following would startle the 
worshipful Court of Session :— 

‘* In the towne of Rutlinquen a eer- 
taine passenger came into an Inne, and 
gaue a budget to his host to be kept, 
in the which there was a great summe 
of money: but when he demaunded 
it againe at his departure, the host de- 
nied it, and gaue him injurious words, 
with many mockes and taunts: vvhere- 
upon the passenger calleth him in 
question before the Iudge, and because 


he wanted witnesses, desireth to have, 


him sworne, vvho without all scrw 

offered to sweare and protest, that 

neuer receiued or concealed any such 
budget of mony from him, giuing him- 
selfe to the diuell if he swore falsely. 
The passenger seeing his forwardnesse 
to damne himselfe, demanded. respite 
to consider of the matter, and going 
out, he meets with two. men, who en- 
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quiire the catise of his: g thither ; 


and being informed by. him, offer their 
hélpe vnto, him ‘in his cause: there- 
upon ‘they returne before the Tudge, 
and ‘these ‘two vnknowné persons jus- 
tifie that the budget was deliuered vn- 
‘to the host, and that he: had hidden it 
in such a place : whereat the host being 
astonished, by his countenance and 
gesrure discouered his guiltinesse ; the 

udge théreupon resolued to send him 
to prison, but the two vnknowne wit- 
nesses (vvho were indeed two fiends 
of hell) ‘bagan to say, you shall not 
need, for we are sent to punish his 
wickednesse ;- and so saying, they 
hoisted him vp into the ayre, vvhere 
he vanished with them, and was neuer 
after found.” 

We will club together a few more. 

«Phere was a Coniurer at Saltz- 
bourg that vaunted, that he could ga- 
ther together all the serpents within 
halfe a myle round about into a ditch, 
and feed them and bring them vp there: 
and being about the experiment, be- 
hold the old and grand serpent came 
in the while, which whilst he thought 
by the force of his charmes to make to 
enter into the ditch among the rest, 
he set vpon, and inclosed him round 
about like a girdle so strongly, that he 
drew him perforce into the ditch with 
him, where he miserably died. Marke 
here the wages of such wicked mis- 
creants, that as they make it their oc- 
cupation to abuse simple folke, they 
are themselues abused and cousened of 
the diuell, who is a finer iugler than 
them all.” 

“ It was a very lamentable spectacle 
that chaunced to the gouernour of 
Mascon, a Magitian, whom the diuell 
snatched yp in dinnerwhile, and hoist- 
edaloft, carrying him three times about 
the towne of Mascon in the presence 
of many beholders, to whom he cryed 
on this manner, Helpe, helpe, my 
friends ; so that the whole towne stood 
amazed thereat, yea and the remem- 
brance of this strange accident stick- 
eth at this day fast in the minds of all 
the inhabitants of this countrey ; and 
they say, that this wretch hauing gi- 
wen hess Ife to the diuell, prouided 
store of holy bread (as they call it) 
which he alwaies carried about with 


‘him, thinking thereby to keepe him- 


selfe from bis clawes; but it serued 


ign faerie stead, as his end decla- 


“Tere was a ccrtaine blasphemous 


wretch ra = a time being w 

companions ina comrhion Tien 
ing ahd making merrie, asked yg 
if ‘they thought a man’ was Hoa a 









with asoule or no?) Whittet 
some teplyed, that the sdulés’ 
were immortal]; and that someof fies 
after release from the’ bodie ined} 
heauen, others in hell ;*for: s6%¥4 
vvritings of the’ Prophets'and“Ajodht 
instructed them: he answeréd Sag) 
swore, that he thought it ‘nothings 
but rather that there was ‘no’ séule# 
man to suruive the bodie;' ‘but! 
heauen and hell were’ meerefy 
and inuentions of priests to get'paj 
by ; and for himselfe he ‘was 
sell his soule to atiy that would iy 
it: then one of his companions thoke 
vp a cup of wine and said, Sell meth 
soule for this cup of wine: whidh4 
receiuing, bad him take his soule, ‘and 
dranke vp the wine. Now'Sathan him 
selfe was there in a man’s shapel(is 
commonly he is neuer farre’ from uth 
meetings) and bought it agaitie of the 
other at the same price, and by and 
bad him giue him his soule ; the 
companie affirming, it was''mbsthe 
should haue it, since he had boughti, 
not perceiuing the deuilh: — 
sently he laying hold on this: sel 
ler, carried him into ‘the -ayre!belore 
them all, toward his owne ‘habitatigh, 
to the great astonishment ‘and  amazdé- 
ment of the beholders ; :andifrom thet 
day to this he was neuer heard:of, but 
tryed to his paine that men had soules, 
and that hell was: no fable, acdoni 
to his godlesse and prophane opinion’ 

These were indeed visitations bf no 
pleasant nature, and we heartily:hbpe 
none of our reacers may ever bewhip- 
ped off in so sumimary a. manners 9i! 

The next extract we shall give, seeths 
to call upon prudent fathers to bridle 
the desires of the flesh, for such anin- 
coming tenant as the devil is desirable 
in no domicile :— 

** A certaine rich man at Holber- 
stadium, abounding with all manner 
of earthlie commodities, gaue himeelfe 
so much to his pleasure,, that, By 
came besotted therewith : in-such 
that he made no reckoning of Peligtdn, 
nor any good thing, but‘dared! ’ 
that if he might‘lead suthia liféica- 
tinually vpon carth; he would netst- 
uie heauen,, por, desire AC 
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to his expectation) th 
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off by death,’ and ‘so hid desied plat 
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Le: for enevy day. there ppeared 
ng of this Epicure sting at 
nd with a number, of his ghests, 


Bee ST hin table furnished with 
delicates; and attended, on by many 


that ministred necessaries vnto them, 


gside with minstrels, trumpetters and 
i jike. In,sam, whatsoever he de- 
lighted. in.in, his. life time, was there 
tobe,seene euery day, the Lord. per- 
mitting Sathan to bleare mens eyes 
with such strange shewes, to the end 
that others. might be terrified from 
gach epicurisme and impietie.” 
,/ The following finishes our, quota~ 
tions -— 
(of A certaine man not farre from 
Gorlitz ided a sumptuous supper, 
and in many guests vnto it, who 
atthe time appointed refusing to come, 
he in an anger cried, then let all the 
diuels in hell come: neither was his 
wish friuolous ; for a number of those 
hellish fiends came forthwith, whom 
he not discerning from men, came to 
7. and entertaine: but as he 
them by the hands, and per- 
eciued in s of fingers clawes, all 
dismaied he ran out of the doors with 
his, wife, and left none in the house 
but a young infant with a foole sitting 
‘by the fire, whom the diuels had no 
power to hurt, neither any man else, 
suie.the goodlie supper, which they 
made away withall, and so departed.” 
\ This last is certainly a most d¢plo- 
rable case, and we may truly say, Finis 
— . For the loss ae _— 
supper we heartily s thise wi 
‘the sufferer 3 and if such a judgment 


ourselves p 
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would not teach him 40.use better lan- 
da Pas Pai in Rul pl 
was hopeless. Let our reader 
how they sake tse of incauti 
expressions whenever the non-appear- 
ance of their guests (and certainly it 
is a most. tr Ine APN ED HARES AY 
discompose . ar ) PEs, Ady were 
in the same situation 
the other day ; but having the fear of 
God, and the remembrance of this oc- 
currence before our eyes,.,we had the 
grace tocheck the incipient oath, which 
was just forming in our mouth; . , 
We would not have our readers to 
imagine that all the examples in this 
book are equally extravagant with those 
we have quoted. . It is in fact a repo- 
sitory of stories, true, false, and apo- 
cryphal, admitted without. discrimi- 
nation, and told with the ytmest ap- 
parent faithfulness, in which the false 
appear to outnumber the true, and the 
apocryphal the false; or, indeed, a 
very lumber room or armory of ex- 
amples, most of which are rusty, and 
some useless, but which, together, pre- 
sent a delightful appearance of anti- 


quity. 
icular partiality for 





We have a 
books of this iption, and love to 
dip into them when tired with our 
hodiernal vocations. No continuity of 
reading being required, we are left to - 
run over, with desultory ease, their 
long treasuries of stories. The dismal 
and tragical cast of the narrations is 
even pleasing, inasmuch as it gives us 
in these safer times a delightful con- 
sciousness of security. We hope to 
make our readers conformable to our 
tastes, and intend this article as the 
forerunner of many others of these by 
no means the least valuable parts of qur 
old English literature. 
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‘\AeeHoucn often a good deal entertained with some of the letters which we 
lave ‘received relative to “ The Ayrshire Legatees,” yet others have excited 
very unpleasant feelings ; not, however, on account of the matter they contain, 
but the, unfortunate misconceptions by which the authors seem to be affected. 
Of this kind is a remonstrance from Sir James R—n, complaining of the li- 
~berties taken with his character. We in consequence very carefully inspected 


ill'the’‘preceding numbers, in order to pen a proper apology, but could not 


‘find the slightest trace even of his name in them ;—and, upon a second peru- 


sal. of his letter, it tuxned out, that Sir James evidently did not appear to have 


Vou. VIII. 
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read. dur Magazine himself; but‘had taken his, impression from some ‘f d7—d 
good-natured friend,” who had told him that he had been exceedingly caricatu- 
red in ‘the Ayrshire Legatees.’| Now, we'put it to the candour of our read, 
ers,—not: only of our readers, but of the public, nay of the whole community 
of men exercising their judgment in literary matters,—whether it be possible to 
prevent giving umbrage to such persons as Sir James R—n, who, pregume,to 
suppose themselves objects of public consideration, when in fact they are _ 
left in the full enjoyment of their moral non-entity. 

The Rutherglen Counsellor might have saved himself the trouble of, writing 
his letter, and the expence of the postage in sending it, (we wish, however, that 
some others were as liberal in this respect.) We are quite aware that, his (bo- 
rough is an open borough, and as free and independent as is consistent with 
the political ascendancy of “ the House of Hamilton ;” but we cannot divine 
by what strange combination the concerns of that worthy patriotic place came 
to be connected with any of the proceedings of the Legatees, unless there has 
been some catering for Mr Andrew Pringle against the next election. This, 
however, we do not think probable, as Mr Andrew has no interest in any of 
the other three quarters of the member. 

Our friend in the townhead of Irvine, who taxed us so much in his two last 
letters, has become truly jocose ; indeed so much so, that if he continues to im- 
prove as he has done, we shall do a favour to our readers by inserting his let- 
ters.-But ‘alas, the inveteracy of error! he still denies the existence of Dr 
Pringle ; and absolutely asserts it as a fact, that there is no such personage as 
Miss “Mally Glencairn resident in the Kirkgate of that highly creditable town. 

o«Dhemistocles of Paisley has shewn. his good sense in resuming his own Pr 

per signature of Robert Orr, Gauze Street. What be remarks is just,enoug] 
we sre cotfoms, in the particular case to which he alludes ; at. the same time, ne 
est Mr Orr to assure the subscribers to the pabliccreont, that we should 
be much better satisfied with “‘ their universal approbation,” if, instead ‘of'ta- 
king but one copy for the room, each for himself took a copy for the use of si 
own particular private circle. 

How it should have entered into the head of Mr Ebenezer Caw of Perth: to 
think’ that je can’ controul ‘the movements of the Pringle family, or‘tindute 
them to visit * the pleasant links” of that ancient city, we know not's but we 
have some authority for believing, that Adolescense, of the acadethy there, 
might: prove a very agreeable correspondent. upon any question, connected, with 
“‘' the antiquities of the place ;” and he will do well to consider this, by, re- 
membering * the saints and the porridge-yiot.”——How time turns past’ anxieties 
into pleasantries !—He will think of this and sigh. 

(Mr Archibald Dawson of Ayr is altogether in a mistake,—we had not. the 
most remote idea of “ ripping up” Baillie ’s case; and if he will only 
—_ ‘the trouble of calling at the old turreted house, formerly the residence. of 
i  Couritess-Dowager of Dumfries and Stair, he will get a satisfactory exple- 

on of | the whole recondite joke to which we alluded. 

= a ehic Dingwall, Esq. of Knockit, Aberdeenshire,” must apply'to "Yt. 

bekekink Robertson, near the college ; he is the only one of our correspondents 
Sia ade enlightened, but! magistrate-enslaved city, who can inform him,whe- 
tr rc maybe i improved, free of expence, as well as streets. “Werdo not 
; pee sgdbide that’ Mrs Pringle will be' induced to lend any part’ of the leet 
the. ;7rwe are rather disposed to be of opinion, that the i 
‘GF intootarno either for hor o the Doctor, 
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Ae to What O44. Seu) says, ‘regarding: the knowledge of London, in‘ the 

«<Ayrdhiiré Lepatecs,” contending therefore that the whole isa quiz;—we would 
ofily rétfaest Witt} ¢we speak’ now from # careful inspection durinig our late Vvi- 
sit)')'té'l6dk at the steeple of the New Church in the Strand’; anidoif heisof 
opinion ‘thaf it is ‘really perpendicular, we would then :ask him, asa man of 
sénse, Whether if we; ‘at the time we spoke of the gracious stoop of the: Port+ 
Glasgow steeple, would have neglected to reckon the steeple of the New Church 
in the Strand, among the nmmber of the hanging towers, had we been then 
awaré'that it was’ also inclined from the perpendicular P—Ah! steeples now-a- 
days aré not the only members of the church that are not supposed to be-altos 





gether uptight. 


, THE AYRSHIRE LEGATEES 5 


Or, The Correspondence 


of the Pringle Family. 


No. VILL 


THE CONCLUSION. 


On Friday, Miss Mally Glencairn re- 
ceived a brief note from Mrs Pringle, 
informing her, that she: and the Doc- 
tor would reach, the manse, “God will- 
ing,,, in, hey 4 for tea.on Saturday ; and 

er, therefore to go over from 
Irvine Pe id ‘see that the ouse was in 
order for their reception. This note was 
written from Glasgow, where they had 
arrived, in their owncerriage, from Car- 
Jigle.on the preceding day,after encoun- 
tering, a8, Mrs. Pringle said, ‘ more 
hardships and extorshoning than all 
the dangers of the sea which they met 
with in the smack of Leith that took 
them to London.” 

» Ag,600n as, Miss Mally received this 
intelligence, she went to Y Miss Isabella 

odd, and requested her company for 
the’ next day to’ Garnock, where they 
arrived betimes to dine with Mr Snod- 
grass: \, Mrs GI* hans and her daugh- 
ter Becky were then on a consolatory J 
to Mr Craig. It will be recollect- 
ct oy it we a me in a former num- 
the authority of Mr M‘Gruel, 
be crying of Mrs Craig had come 
on ;.and that-Mrs Glibbans, according 
to promise, = with the: most arsioyt 
sqlic one to.await the n 
sot saved raety was most. malasiGho! 
ig tints Crig Craig was soon no more ;— 
was taken, as '‘Mrs Glibbans obser- 
iwed.on, the occasion, -from,,the earthly 
arms.o€ her, sn ay 2 to the spiritual 
happrn of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
which was far better. But the baby 
survived ; so that, what with getting a 
nurse, and the burial, and all the work 
3 


and handling that a birth and death:‘in 
one house‘at the.same time causes, Mr 
Craig declared, that he. could, not.do 
without Mrs Glibbans ; and ry yes 

all that christianity b ‘which she 

so zealously distin bic 
Becky, and took up her abode with him, 
till it would please Him, without whom 
there is no comfort, to, wipe the eyes 
of the pious.elder. . Ina words Pgeisea 


so long, that a rumour 


that Mr Craig would need Ag to 
look after his bairn ; and that Mrs Glib- 
bans was destined to supply the desi- 
ee om his ‘din. 
Mr Snodgrass enj 
ner society with Miss aioyine Miss 
Isabella, thought it Leodadairy to ‘dis- 
patch a courier, in the shape: of a bare- 
footed servant lass, toMr Micklewham, 
to inform. the. elders, that, the, Daetor 
ae expected .home. in . time. for..tea, 
it to ew on er hats ae er 2 
pk is safe return at th 
Fh amy othise rts ob natiner tnse dala 
be most agreeable a ‘These 
—— news. Mer ims 


We 


er 
t ys) .Giesnos assem 
bled at Le age yy ay 
Ah § at onl ou a e Bulg 


road, the only one 








Tung beni d the °j 2? fhe wives 
‘with ‘their's seme er en the | 


large stones. at their respective door 
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cheeks ;.,while-their tats-were -ealmly. 


reqlining on ithe window. soles. The 
aon the ¢arts that stood before 
S SES ne licinasct daligh en 
urming with antici clight; e 
old seuitotk their stations on the dike 
that incloses. the side of: the vintner’s 
Lair eee aud.a bateh, “‘ of wabster 
lads, ”.. with, green aprons and thin yel- 
low faces, planted themselves at the ga- 
ble of the malt kiln, where they were 
wont, when trade was better, to play 
at, the handball ; ‘‘ but poor fellows,” 
says Mr M‘Gruel, “since the trade fell 
» they have had no heart for the 
game, and the vintner’s a 
stoups glitter in enmpt ur unre- 
sialon the shelf be ow the brazen 
pte above the bracepieee, amidst the 
idle pewter pepper-boxes, the slabs 
copper tea-kettle, the coffee-pot that 
never been in use, and lids of sauce 
pans, that have survived their princi- 
pals,-+the wonted ornaments of every 


trig kitchen.” 
. Whe season ‘was far advanced; but 
the sun shone at his setting with a 
glorious composure, and the birds in 
the hhedges.and. on the boughs were 
again intosong, The leaves 
had . thickly, and the stubble 
fields. were bare, but autumn in her 
many-coloured mantle;—her tartan 
id, as Mr M‘Gruel with a tasteful 
nationalit wn seme me ew 
ing, with matronly composure in t 
woodlands, along thebrow of the neigh- 


-,, About half past four o'clock, a move- 
ment was seen among the callans at 
the braechead, and a‘shout announced 
that.a carriage was im sight. It was 


Sarees senmnminges se of 
v 


on from the wh «In 
tay delete maieny separ 
reached. -turnpike—it was 0: 
darkest green and the gravest fashion, 
—a large trunk, covered. with Russian 
matting and fastened on with cords, pre- 
vented trom chafing it by knots of straw 
ope, occupied the front,—behind, 
yer. two were fixed in the same man- 
ner, the:lesser of course ; 
and deep beyond a pile of light bundles 
amd bandboxes, that ied a large 
ion of the interior, the blithe faces 
the Doctor and Mrs Pringle were 
pe) boys | huzzaed, 7 
t nnypieces, an 
eben. 







s the carriage drove along, the old 


men on) the dike stood ap’ and! reve. 
rently took off their hats.and bonnets; 
The weaver. lads gazed with a melan. 
choly; smile; the lassies om the,carts 
clapped their hands with joy:; the wos! 
men on both sides of the street ackriow4 
ledged-the recognizing nods; while-all 
the village dogs, surprised by the sound 
of chariot wheels, came baying and 
barking forth, and sent off the cats that 
were so doucely sitting on the window 
soles, clambering and scampering over 
the roofs in terror of their lives: 10/1 

When the carriage reached the matise 
door, Mr Snodgrass, the two. ladies, 
with Mr Micklewham, and all the el- 
ders except Mr Craig, were there ready 
to receive the travellers. But over this 
joy of welcoming we must draw a veil ; 
for the first thing that the Doctor did, 
on entering the parlour and before sit- 
ting down, was to return thanks for 
his -_ restoration to his home and 

ple. 

The carriage was then unloaded, an@ 
as package, bale, box, and bundle were 
successively brought in, Miss Mally 
Glencairn expressed her atimiration at 
the great capacity of the ‘chaise-—+ 
“Ay,” said Mrs Pringle,‘ but ‘you 
know not what we have suffert for’t:in 
coming through among the English 
tavrens on the road; some of them 
would not take us forward whet theré 
was a hill to pass, unless we would take 
four horses, and every one after another 
reviled us for having no mercy im load+ 
ing the carriage like a waggon,—end 
then the drivers were so'gleg and:im- 
pudent, that it was worse than mar- 
tyrdem to come with them: Had! the 
Doctor taken my advice he would have 
brought our ewn civil London céach« 
man; whom we hired: with his» own 
horses by the job; but he said it beho- 
ved us to gie our ain fish guts to out 
ain seamaws, and that he designed to 
fee Thomas Birlpenny’s hostler for our 
coachman, being a led of ‘the 'pdrish, 
This obliged us to post it from: Lon 
don, but, oh! Miss Mally, what an 
outlay it has been !” ya S18 

The Doctor in the meantime: had 
entered into conversation with the gen- 
tlemen, and was inquiring in the most 
particular manner. respecting all his 
parishioners, and expressing bis »sur+ 
prise that Mr Craig had not' been! at 
the manse with the rest of the elders, 
—* It does not look well,” said :the 
Doetor. Mr Daff, however, offered the 
best apology for his absence that could 
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be made, He tas had 'a géntle dis-’ 
Sie oie Cvdighicolwenliew 


out of this ‘sinful world} poor woman, 
she hada large ienice o't ; but the 
bairn’s to the fore, and ‘Mrs Glibbans, 
thathas such a cast of grace, has’ ta’ert 
charge of the house since before the 
interment, It’s. thought, ‘considering 
pee afates Km Mr Craig may do waur 
than ‘her mistress, and I hope, 
sir, your exhortation will no be want- 
ing’ to-egg the honest man to think o’t 
seriously.” | - ; 

Mr Snodgrass before delivering the 
household keys,’ ordered two bottles of 
wine, with glasses and biscuit, to be set 
out.on thé table, while Mrs Pringle 

uced from a paper package, that 
d helped ‘to stuff one of the pockets 
of the: ,' a piece of rich plumb- 
cake, brought all the way from a con- 
fectioner’s in Cockspur Street, Lon- 
don, not only for the purpose of being 
eaten, but, as she said, to let Miss 
Nanny Eydent pree, in order to direct 
the Irvine bakers how to bake others 
like it. 

Tea was then brought in ; and, as 
it- was making, the Doctor talked aside 
to the elders, while Mrs Pringle re- 
counted to ‘Miss Mally and Miss Isa- 
bella the different incidents of her ad- 
ventures subsequent to the marriage of 
Miss ' Rachel. 

“©The young folk,” said she, ‘ ha- 
ving np to Brighton, we followed 
tliem! in a few days, for we were told 
ib-was-a curiosity, and that the King 
hasia palace there, just a warld’s won- 
der +: and' truly; Miss Mally, it is cer- 
py on like a house for a creature 
of this world, but for some Grand Turk 
or’ China: ‘man, being ‘adorned with 
things like ingaris and leeks. ‘The Doc- 
tor said, it put him in mind of Miss 
Jenny' Macbride’s side-board in the 
Stockwell of Glasgow ; a all the 
peppertboxes, poories, ‘and’ tea-pots, 
punch-bowls, and china-candlesticks 
of :hér ‘progenitors ate ‘set out for a 
shows ‘that tells’ her visitors, they are 
but seldom put to use. ‘As for the towi 
of:Brighton, it’s what I'wouwld call a 

(piece-of London: I could see 
nothing in it but a wheen idlers, hear- 
ing twa lads, at night, erying, ‘ Five, 
sixj-seven for a shilling,’ in' the book- 
sellers’ shiops, with a play-actor lady 
singing im a eorner, because her voice 
would ‘not do for'the players’ stage — 
Thetefore, having seen the Captain 
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and: Mrs Sabre off to’ France, we came 
hottie to London $ “but ‘it’s not! to ‘Be 
told what we ‘had ‘to pay at the’ hotel 
where we staid/in' ton.' Howsoms 
ever having’ come back to London; wd 
per rte pti mete BY buying a few 
necessars, we prepared _ 
and here we’ are.) But travelling ins 
surely a fine effect in enlarging the uti- 
derstanding ; for both the Doctor and 
me thought, as we came along, that 
every thing had’ a smaller and ‘poorer 
look than when we went away ; ‘and 
I dinna think this room is just what 
it used to be: What think yeo’t; Miss 
Isabella ?: How would ye like to spend 
your days in’t ?” ; 
Miss Isabella reddened at this ques+ 


tion ; but! Mrs le, who’ was' ‘as 
pradent as she wostliclenanl affect- 
ing not to notice this, turned round 'to 
Miss Mally Glencaitn, and said softly 
in her ear,—‘* Rachel was Bell’s cor 
fidant, and has told us all about what's: 
going on between’ her and’ Mr’ Snod+ 
grass. We have agteed no to stand-in 
their way, as soon as’ the Doctor can 
get a mailing or two to secute his mo+ 
ney upon.” Layat aS HORT 
eantime, the Doctor received from 
the elders a very satisfactory account 
of all that had happened among his 
le, both in and out ‘of the’session, 
uring his absence ; and he‘was vist+ 
ly pleased to find, there had teen no 
inordinate increase of wickedness, ‘at 
the same time he was grieved for the 
condition in which the poor weavers 
still continued, saying, that ‘amoriz 
other things of which: e had been of 
late meditating, was the setting’ up 
of a lending bank in the parish for 
the labouring classes, whére,; ‘when 
they were out of work, ‘“ bits of ldans 
for a house-rent, or a brat of ‘claes, or 
sic like, might be granted, to be repaid 
when tradé grew better, and thereby 
take away the objection that an honest 
pride had to’ recciving help from the 
session.” dapineady ert 


Then some lighter conver 
sdtion é€nsuédy "in “which ‘the ‘Doétir 
gave his worthy couriséllors a very jo- 
cose description of many of the lesset 
sort of adventures ‘Which he had set 
with ; and the ‘Jadies having retired to 
inspect the great’ ins thigt Mrs 
Pringle had got, and’ the ‘splendid’ ad- 
ditions she had made 'to her wardrobe, 
out of what she denominated the divi- 
dends of the present ‘portion ofthe Te 
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est. toddy bowl, the. guardevine 
With the old ‘rum, und ‘told the ‘lassie 
to see if the téa-kettle was still boiling. 
«Ye maun drink our welcome hame, 
said hie to the élders ; “ it would nae 
othérwise be canny. But I’m sorry Mr 
Craig has nae come.” At these words 
the oor opened, and the absent elder 
entered, with a long face, and a deep 
sigh. “ Ha!” cried Mr Daff, “ this 
very droll. Speak of the Evil One, 
and he'll appear ;’—which words dint- 
ed on the heart of Mr Craig, who 
thought his marriage in December had 
been the subject of. their discourse — 
The Doctor, however, went up and 
shook him cordially by the hand, and 
said, ** Now I take this very kind, Mr 
Craig; for I could not have expected 
you, considering ye have got, as I am 
told, your jo in the house ;” at which 
words thé Doctor winked paukily to 
& Daff, who rubbed his hands with 
fainyess, and gave a good humoured 
sort of keckling laugh. This facetious 
stroke of policy was a great relief to 
the — elder, for he saw by it 
es ; e cig did not mean to trou- 
e him with any inquiries respecting 
Hs deceased wife. mH in consequence, 
he put on a blither mask, and really af- 
fected to have forgotten her already 
more than he had done in sincerity, 
Thus the night passed in decent 
iefoprance and a happy decorum ; in- 
somuch, that the elders when they 
went away, either by the influence of 
he toddy-bowl, or the Doctor’s fanny 
stories about the Englishers, declared 
that he was an excellent man, and, be- 
ing tone lifted up, was worthy of his 
rich legacy. 

_At suppér, the party, besides the 
minister and Mrs Pringle, consisted of 
the two Irvine ladies, and Mrs Snod- 
grass. Miss Becky Glibbans came in 
when it was about half over, to express 
ig mother’s sorrow at not being able 
to call that night, “ Mr Craty’é bairn 
having taken.an ill turn.” The. truth, 

ver, was, that the worthy elder 
dd Been rendéred some what wy by 
the ninistet’s toddy, and wanted an 


opportunity to inform the old of 
the joke that had been Ssed 4 i es 
bin the Doctor calling Her his jo, 
and*to see how she would relish it. So 
by-a-little address Miss. Becky -was 
sent out of the way, with the excuse 
Wé hae fdticed’; at the same time, as 


oe | dhe Doctor opeted in the seedtid 





thé riightiwas father sharp; it is'tiot! 
be supposed that sli¢ wert 1 ea 
fhe bearer of ‘atiy' such’ message}! 
er own curiosity not enti¢ed’ et, ' 

During reg“ the conversation was 
very lively. Many “ pickant’ jokes," 
as Miss Becky described them ‘to 
M‘Gruel, were cracked by the ‘Doctor: 
but, soon after the table was Cleared; 
he touched Mr Snodgrass on the atnj; 
and, taking up one of the candles, went 
with him to his study, where he 'théfi 
told him, that Rachel Pringle, ‘now 
Mrs Subre, had informed him of a way 
in which he could do him a service.— 
“I understand; sir,” said the Doctir' 
“ that you have a notion of Miss, Bell 
Todd, but that until ye get a rr 
there can be no marriage. But th 
auld horse may die waiting for the hew 
grass ; and, therefore, as the Lord Has 
put it in my power to do a good action 
both to you and my people,—whom I 
am glad to hear you have pleased ‘so 
well,—if it’can be brought about that 
you could be made helper and sutces- 
sor, I'll no object to give up to you the 
whole stipend, and, by and by, may 
be the manse to the bargain. But that 
is if you marry Miss Bell ; ‘for! it ‘wag 
a promise that Rachel gar’t me make 
to her on her wedding morning. ‘Ye 
know she was a forcasting lassie, and, 
I have reason to believe, Yan said Tio- 
thing anent this to Miss Bell herself} 
so that if you have no partiality for 
Miss Bell, things will just rest on their 
old footing ; but if you have a notion, 
it must be a satisfaction to you to knéw 
this, as it will be a pleasure to me to 
ony it as soon as possible into effect.” 

Mr Snodgrass was a good deaf‘ 
tated ; he was taken by surprise, dnd 
without words the Doctor might have 
guessed his sentiments ; he, howéver, 
frankly confessed that he did entertain 
a very high opinion of Miss Bell; but 
that he was not sure if a coutitry pa- 
rish would exactly suit him, “Never 
mind that,” said the Doctor; “ if’ 
does not fit at first, you will get’ ui 
to it; and if.a better casts up, it wil 
be no obstacle.” emir t 

The two gentlemen then’ fejoitied 
the ladies, and, after a short ¢Onversd- 
tion, Miss Betty Glibbans, was’ ddimk 
nished to depart, by the servants brihg- 
ing in the Bibles for the worship" 
the evening. .. This _was_usually—per- 
formed before supper, but, owing, to 
the bow! being on the’ table; arid the 
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1994: /) 
j Sivnaeamnanoce | 
be st ) e. J 
hi e By Pol oak fine and 
¢ season; r frost, 


tau. eee after sun-rise, lay 
a te, On, the grass and tomb-stones in 
pesdiy na i ha but, before: the bell 
the congregation to assemble, 
t Spat ama, and a freshness, 
ive was only known. to, be autumnal 
mae e ons remap! yu thet 
trew ehurch-way om the 
3 and plane-trees in the avenue, em 
couraged the spirits to sympathise with 
the universal, cheerfulness of all na- 


ithe re return of (ie Doctor had been 
orn nyritpao mon 
en, the bell. rung 


for public fs none. of those who 
were,in the practice of stopping in the 
church-yar to talk about the weather, 
were so ignorant as not to have heard 
of this important fact.. In. consequence, 
before the time at which the Doctor 
was wont to come from the back-gate 
which opened from the manse-garden 
into the church-yard, a, great majority 
‘a his people were assembled to receive 


mat the. last jingle of. the bell the 
back- -gate was usually opened, and the 
Doctor was wont to come forth as 
punctually as a cuckoo of a clock at the 
je; at of the hour ; but, a deviation 
was, observed on this occasion., For- 
Mrs Pringle, and the rest of 
e, family. came first, and a few mi- 
nutes were allowed to elapse before the 
Doctor, laden with, , made his ap- 
pearance. But at this time, either be- 
cause it had been settled that Mr Snod- 
grass was to officiate, or for some other 
reasop, there was a breach in the ob- 
servauce of this time-honoured cus- 
fom., 
a AAS, a ing of Phe bell ceased, the 
sts the Doctor came 
He was ~ that eas yi of 
aa bed, carpulengy of fi orm that 
ood nature, and had none of 
van pal ta red, well filled protuber- 


ancy, which indicates a choleric hu- 


au and, Nig temper, He, was in 
it wha ‘ee libbans denominated 


ie _ gausy external.” And 
roe mf iti ii his, absence 
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“apres men pine 


eine hi Ha rere ro i 


tion, a, ee Be t 
of the yenerable Besser ton ¥ 
vers fo shepockets, wih were aie - 
sonian magnitude, was become 
his coat, in all times single-breastel, 
with no collar, still however maintai 
ed its ancient characteristics ; tate. 
however, of the former bright black 
cast horn, the. buttons were, covered 
with cloth, But the chief alteration 
was discernible in the furniture of the 
head, He had exchanged the simpli- 
city of his own respectable grey: hairs 
for the cauliflower hoariness of a Pana~ 
Iso * wigs on which he wore a broad 
beienined ba, turned up a little at each 
side inaporte pppariag ner, in~ 
agg of ‘itpincryslion predil lections, 
oweyer, was not justified, by 
any alteration in his principles, ‘being 
merely an innocent variation of fashi 
the natural result of a Dogtor. of fDi, 
ny, buying a hat and wig ‘in Lon- 


The moment that the Doct thai 
his appearance, hide 
tation. was quite d hth 3 7% va 
that of'a father pyle Soh children 
and a king to his people, 

Almost immediately after the Doctor 
Mrs Pringle, followed by Miss,M: 
Glencairn and Miss Isabella, 'T’ ays 
debouched from the’ Bate, and. fe a8; 
sembled _feinales. remarked, “with: no 
less instinct, the transmutation which 
she had undergone. € was 
in a dark blue cloth pelisse, yin 
with a dyed fur,, whic , as she to 
Miss Mally, ** Jook quite as well as 
sable, without costing a third of the 
money.” A most matronly muff, that, 
without being of sable,, we of an. ex~ 
cellent quality, co canine ler Bail 
and a yer be ee te fo x pnet, 
decora 
rate me sabi ai : bi 
of a broa ritpaon sah ni 
her head.. ~* 


If the ‘Doctor: a8 gra atified'to'sée 
1 
senna roma 


in her ie a come 
an Bndesp 


mainly aie s 
Minist Hie this gr tIn 
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she may 






nomy and : 

looked :up to as. a personage: skilled in 

tamentary erudition. Ys In 

swith which she was saluted in her pas- 

sage to. the church door, there was evi- 

dently 2 sentiment of veneration min- 
y Stuch-es had never been. evinced 





that marked the re- 
turn of my excellent friend and i 
bour to his parish. In the course of 


great bargain, the property having been 
materially i ved byaG ma- 
nufacturer, who boughtit about twenty 


ed in business last year. It was not, 
however, on account of the advantage- 
ous nature of the purchase that 


marching with the Glebe,’ h9osP-OM 2k 


-/Phe owner of Moneypene 
nies hed built an elegant house oy: the 
estate, to which Mrs pte oa 
sent actively preparing to remeve from 
the Manse, and it is understoed,. that 
as Mr Snodgrass was last week detha, 
red helper and. successor to the Doctor; 
his e with Miss Isabella ‘Dodd 
i with all convenient.ex, 
pion “ TL have,also,”’ continues our 
winning correspondent, “‘ reason te 
believe, that, as.scon as decorum, will 
rmit, any scruple which, Mrs Glib+ 
ae had to a second marriage is now 
removed, and that she will soon.again 
grace the happy circle of, wives 
the name of Mrs Craig. Indeed,,. 
am assured that Miss Nanny Eydent 
eo 
ing up her wedding garments ; 
last week, that worthy and reapenis 
oung person was known to have Vir 
ted Baillie: Delap’s shop, ata very 
early hour in the morning, and to have 
priced many things of a bridal charac, 
ter, besides. getting swatches ;, af 
which she was seen to go to Mrs Glib 
bans’s house, where she remained, 
very considerable time, and. to, returp 
ke: sage aye to. the. shop, 
pur divers of the articles whi 
she had priced and inspected.;— 
= nc paar urhangeg aa oa 
e general opinion in Irvine, the 
alen of Mr Craig with Mrs iilibbeng 
is a happy eyent drawing near to,con- 
summation.” Haid aiak 





ON THE LIVES OF ACTORS, 


Wuewn O'Keefe t out his Co- 
medy of Wild Oats, the actors, if they 
See cnaoe 
t y might 

The piece, however, tinged as 
is with the tendency to farce inci- 
dent to the genius of its author, has 
ina enough to live without pam- 





comedy, done for the players | what 
Cumberland tried to do for the Jews. 
Whether the peard success of, cae 
mer is owing to greater, eres: ity of 
the writer, or to the greater | truth.of 
the character, may be a matter of dis- 


popularity, whilst Sheva.is,t 
“ credat, Judeus’ seeins,,40) 
instance, ‘to have taken complete.pes- 
session of,, * the, many cd, 
ety Ha for, my. paxt 
e, kK, my, Pak, 
have always been attached above mep 
sure. to; stage, and inte rt 
everything connected with it. , What 
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Maeve Sundseenetas theenphedite-te 
I ‘reason, slife, to 
think the-best, have been so too. There 
is no need for shame’ in confessing that 
some’ of “the spots on me- 
mory's waste” owe, with me, their hue 
to the theatre. 'Those who have studied 
the‘ humay mind, or even attended to 
the’ natute' of their own perceptions, 
will allow raeoeme at —< —— 
impressions are: wer 
of fiction. My recollection of the feels 
ings, ‘with’ which I first read Clarissa, 
does not-yield in intensity te any re- 
membrance of those arising out of real 
events. My imagination cannot, to this 
hour, recur to that book without an 
uneasy and miserable’sensation, which 
one ‘would almost suppose to be’ akin 
to the ‘hypochondriacal. That this 
holds with pleasant recollec- 
tions, is easily su ble. With me, 
the drama has‘ been’ most -prolifie of 
px Ree mer I find I have de- 
idediy preferred the company and con- 
versation of those who thought of it 
like myself) and — for the most 
part, unconscious aps, associated 
with ‘such.: whe, wie meet at a 
theatre are, nine times out of ten, in 
sw er of mind most likely to render 
such meetings ‘agreeable. The lobby is 
a’ sort of coffve-honse, for the “ Titerse 
hitmaniiores,” from which wrangling 
politics are excluded, and where the 
presence of beauty is not an intrusion. 
The fate of the children of Thespis 
has heen perversely hard. Whilst many 
an institution—of aii origin none of the 
most ‘respectable—is applauded, and 
its ministers honoured ; the servants of 
the drama, which, both ancient and 
modern, arose, (“ mark it, Cesario,”) 
out of religious ceremonies, are vilified 
and calumniated. In what sort of esti- 
mation’ the ancient actors’ were held, 
ibe be! a difficult: matter to settle. 
sal ‘was deprived’ of his eques- 


‘trion rank for mp on the stage, 
to whiel: he was eompelled by Cesar: 
atid ‘from ‘some ‘passages of Juvenal, 
it wotldseem to be quite evident, that 
in his tiie; the Roman actors, except- 


pane ; highest, were 

haa Muartind of bavenipt, 6 which 

those’ cted! with public’ amuse- 

Seaieowire aes 
i ‘ve i 

Ha. In rat “ae ‘late reuse 
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om 
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ing, in of. time 
* - 6 

by the -line, in burning brimstone.” 

In are; asiit were; out 

of the pale of the law, and. 


beral and much 
prejudice. I do not: Wish’ to minee.the 
matter either way. It isnotmyinten- 
tion to deny, that the condition ofan 
actor renders him iarly liable to 
certain vices. But I would just venture 
to hint, that these vices are of a kind 
peculiarly obnoxious to those “‘ wise 
in their generation,” called pradent 
people ; who, in consequence, more 
prudently than charitably, keep:at too 
great a distance to find out his virtues. 
When I hear'the wearers of the sock 
and buskjn run down by: wholesale, 
remote as they are from those to whom 
the observation applies, it always puts 
me in mind of poor Burns’s' assertion 
of his often having found in the class 
called **blackguards,’’ honour 
benevolence, “ and even modesty.” He 
certainly would not to make 
the search ; and on a matter of this sort, 
I would take his word for a thousand 

yunds. There are those who would 

ave affected i think we discov 
ite as ing, 

S have made ft in the green-room.-To 
such it is really hardly worth while to 


— 

I have been told, that I am not to 
estimate the character of the profession 
from those eminent performers, who 
have risen to its head. They who told 
me 80, forgot to advert to the cineum, 
stance of many of those very ladies and 
gentlemen having risen from the lewer 
ranks: of. that. profession, “where they 
must have acquired, or at least, preser- 
ved, those: virtues, for which ; ware 


) 


som shondstsopelites sesteamenatio 
from them itan rmenry: t] 
Sg are ek wa 
or pear Av HY | ’ I 

ve passed. the greater: my-life, 
affords suffici str parte! my i, 
bly fairer Galssiv0n ih obs ty oxogl 
a en v1 mt 
' | sora Pichi 100, oF 
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kagholeptatty tbo sents ie ante 
than new: ~ - i = ike ha 
Inives seid. seore bempetted, for how broke out decidedly: in, 


what I.mean:, sien — of 
draina assign a variety of causes 
a a Bothe will, lay it upon the 
late dinners and routs—-some upon the 
hard.tinies—some upon the increased 
pride of the middle ranks--and noe 
byt i een them all together. Uheotres 
t toget' tres 
have declined in many ways ; and, ac- 
eorilirig to the way of the world, actors 
havedeclined with their circumstances. 
Neither plays nor players are like what 
were, An exotic from the hot- 
‘of London, may sometimes draw 
@ crowd of spectators, and a thunder 
of applause—but the taste itself is less 


Scarcely further back than five and 
twenty years, we had, season after sea- 
son, noticed and known long enough 
tor: their worth, Munden— 
$ little: Munden,” an all privileged 
mighty to dar used, on his benefit 

t;: to e gallery in propria 

; and just get down to dress, 

and make his bow in due time—to the 
boxes; ‘Whitlock, Miss Duncan now 
Mrs: Davison, Charles Kemble, Miss 
Smith, Miss Decamp, and Riley, theau- 
tlior of “ The Itinerant,” a theologian 
and controversialist, and more recent- 
ly; Liston—a ‘buck of the first water 
=-going about in the day, in a light 
Tait boots, coat, then the rage—and 


with ridiculous tassels 

hateing “half re ay down, like one sat 
eran —and at night play- 
y and Nipperkin ; besides, 


een play and. farce. Iam 
be plays Romeo, at Covent Gar- 
eer ae great ap- 

— he has im- 


ook: truly tragic, il till he played 
benefit. How 

ywewenéto part wi him ! though 
many a shilling it saved me, at a time 
When 2 shilling was of fully more con- 
ence than it is now. - Many a time 
ioft have: I. given ‘my last, at. the 
for the ‘* sweet sake” ‘of 

y's ghost. Not that there 


fia 


wis any: ce in‘ the: matter, 
forthe song’ was always encored, and 
$0 cast-only sixpence, which’ was ab- 
Intel Yet Liston] ish« 
ed: iced for some» months,: and 
had sétually;as I-have been informed, 
198 clerk ‘toa printer ; 


Ru to Munden’s. crack “hes 
Fe a on with whom he ea 
the applause.. It was the first brilliant 
exhibition of comic talent I Panag saw, 
and I shall never forget it. I recollect; 
Liston looked very blue, in his. green 

coat, when the young Roseius Soahes 
first took with the public; But then 
the tragedians looked ten times, bluer, 
which took from the novelty of Liston’s 
seriousness. After that, we-had Cons 
way, Terry, and e few other goed aeq 
pes i tar theatricals have ever, singe 
been upon the decline. Every year has 
‘‘ knocked out.a star” in our dramatic 
heaven. The actors are less thought 
about, and less known—though far be 
it from me to say, that they are apally 
less respectable. 

One proof of the ‘ playermen,’” as 
the two chimney sweeps contemp- 
tuously called Garrick and Weston, 
being less known, is that they associate 
so much witheach other—which seems 

e, that they are not much sought 
ene Let.any one go ona 
t to the bar of the tavern 
which t th “ patronise ; and, if he hag 
never seen them before, he may almost, 
from their several appearances, assign 
their stations in: the little fantastical 
world of the Drama; that. is to. say, 
if he knows any thing, of ;theatrical 
matters—if he does not, he may as well 
turn over two leaves at ence, and go to 
the next article. There will be found 
sitting, the first serious men---‘‘ Tra- 
gedy Tom”’—Then the igenileman, 
either very fairor very brown, with 
his hair twice as neat, and his, neeke 
cloth twice as well tied as.the trage- 
dian. The tragedian, however, is thiny 
ner and paler than the gentleman, and 
of a voice and manner probably ,mueh 
naan the a sae i. 7 = 
perhaps appear afterwards. n, the 
comic actor, with a redder face thenithe 
— and more slovenly than the 
and as rich as either,of them, 
and more an epicure. ._He{ is happier 
too, and less. given to Jaughter--which 
— like.a. paradox. He has this pri- 
ege beyond the other two,),that, he 
thistke less of the graces, and more of 
haut-gout; and pampers up hisgood hu- 
mour with, beef steaks, oysters, welohy 


rabbits and. porter, in felicitous intpur 
nity, which often excites the envy},aod 
sometimes the eontempt of his brethren 
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thie others fast, or sip and nibble dia- 
from’ the ‘fire ‘side. © Such sa- 
miust ‘bemade to up the 
ventdel, Or even’ the heroic: ter. 
bon fn bil is twice ‘as Heroic ‘as the 
hero; ' ab conceitéd ‘as’ the gentle- 
tian,’ and twice as ugly ‘asthe come- 
dian; and grimaces twice. as much— 
Fbokitig like ani angel, if he was'nt 
30° blackUa-vyzed/”—On' the —_ he 
ay talking: for’ g, ‘and, off 
it; ‘he is'less fond of'singing than talk- 
ing, ‘anith rattles away with al) the hap- 
py ‘tmconsciousness of his tribe, that 
people; ‘having enioyed “ their most 
sweet’ voices” —want further 
with them. The inferior performers 
may be known by their faring worse, 
looking worse, and talking worse 
than the rest, and yet always sitting 
with them. They are: more in the 
shade. At their end ‘of: the ’ table, 
brandy ‘and water looks like bottled 
ale, and the shirt-ruffle is often invi- 
sible. Actors:are generally a little sin- 
gular in themselves, and contrasts to 
— other ; how elée, oe 
ey ever meet upon a provincial a 
Wshonizst than,’ you ave all soles af 
opposites of feature and voice—noses, 
as different as those of Father Shandy 
and the traveller at Strasburg, and 
tones from the top and bottom of the 
gamut.’ They -** enact humanity,” ac- 
cording to ‘Shakespeare, sometimes 
very: “‘abominably” when upon the 
eae; and often very queerly elsewhere 
t sodo other humanity Professors. 
Nine out of ten of them cordially agree 
in complaining of the manager ; and 
nine times out of ten, they are in the 
right. ‘The'tenth, dissentient, is the 
manager's favourite. 'That they should 
im general dress gaudily, is not to be 
wondered-at. | A claret-coloured sur- 
tout, and a pair of sky-blue pantaloons, 
ina‘ morning, in a manner break the 
fall from the splendour of the preced- 
ing evening. Between this and sloven- 
dmede, ‘there would seem, with them, 
to‘ be no alternative. 
| ACbors are pleasant, and not unpro- 
fitable! associates. They see much of 
the’ laidscape of life, and of the most 
‘instructive and pi parts of it 
~its- ups and downs, ‘They are, for 
the most part, storetl with anecdote ; 
and’: moreover, ‘most meritoriously 
ready tosing a vatch: Some folks, to 
be dure; ‘will: say that such ‘things are 
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ae j and that, they:know:it-to 


preciate ‘people.’ T 
good-na rabdiiedidaer 
much ‘better than /otliers p-+not) that 
there is ‘any’ thing odd:in’this;+fot 
what is' the laugh-of a: niow to 
him, who; every other an dis life; 
is exposed to the risk of the ridiculeof 
a whole audience: : ‘From submitting} 
every now end then, ‘to bé laughetliat 
in assumed: ae of themt 
are cured of that mor sane about 
personal dignity, which is the: of 
so many worthy men. ‘Nothing»itrid 
tates a player but actually “ gesting a 
little of, the goose;”—~as they’ call 
catastrophe of being hissed ; andithis 
they are certainly sore enough about;— 
as well they may. ‘The'commo 
jokes, however, launched at their calls 
ing, they bear with ‘laudable 
mity. Nay, thecomedian is never itt 
higher glee, on the stage, than when 
laughing at his own profession in Syis 
vester Daggerwood, ‘or O’Keefe's rage 
Manager, with his "Treasurer out 
at the elbows. - This is*no eee 
Only calla young physician“ ba 
the Destroyer ;” or talk to-a conceited 
lawyer's clerk about“ the’ Deville 
own,” and you shall see the difference; 
I have known those who came away 
disappointed from the company of-e 
t en ihophiownt = pra se 
ecture on the phi some 
sage of Shakespeare. This is very abs 
surd, To expect'a man; who lives upon 
. kind ee de ~~ -who 
as to rehearse his part in the in, 
and act it in the i 0d oni 
supernum cups me dramatic Hips 
pocrene, y to please a company, 
is altogether unreasonable. '- Besides, 
no wise actor will Jet his critic gocbes 
hind the scenes. This he soon attains 
to know by experience, if instinet;does 
not ~~ a 2 aa a reper 
to run the risk of spoiling’ ‘a i 
by giving @ wrong’ reasonsfor-it.> The 
carper, who admires a fine ‘histridnic 
effect, without knowing iany-reason bor 
it at all, will a igen cae se te 
pen to think the explanationyi ; 
cient, when gre j—~and, ten tol one} 
but he does think it go. Professers of 
the fine arts. do. well to izeito 
others as little as:ever they,cam «itis 
icklish work.: 


They'areconstantly 
ting lost in the iatricate dabytinthset 
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arial ht): Milo-like,:by the 
Oe pes es 


was 1 ntedeed by the horns 
ot eome uly ‘dilemma. No poet, 
, or actor, ever gained by ex« 
aetendiacaaneat 
original MSS. of Pope's: omer, 
with all the erasures, only lower one’s 
idea of! the poetry ; and the fame of 
Mr Kemble’s elaborate acting probably 
suffered with many from his Essay on 
the' characters of Macbeth and Richard 
the Third. ‘The shallowness of his at- 
tempt to analyse the characters which 
he so successfully represented, natural- 
ly leads us to doubt the justice of our 
adiniration.’ Had he let writing alone, 
dlb would have been well. Mrs Prit- 
chard; the célebrated comic actress, 
— —, read her parts,—and 
ve any account of the 
imowlelge w sage which enabled her to act 
them as she did. It is not improbable, 
indeed, that she had no clear general 
idea of the complicated series of her 
mts: But it was not the less 
edge on that account. I have 
known persons who had the finest com- 
sion of the merits of a musical 
air when played, who yet could never 
retain it, or if retained, could never 
arrange and generalize ‘their percep- 
tions sufficiently, to be able to sing a 
decent resemblance of it. It would be 
a8 wise’ to object to the calculations of 
Jedediah Buxton, and the i Ame- 
rican phenomenon, Zerah Colburn, 
because they could not give the rules 
by which they worked their questions. 
The necessity of making long-wind- 
ed speeches on the stage, tends to pre- 
serve the player from a habit—which 
would be intolerable in Demosthenes 
himself—of declaiming in conversa- 
tion. He will generally illustrate by an 
anecdote, rather than enforce by a ha- 
en and this i is, perhaps, the source 
¢eharm which pervades more or 
less almost every book which has been 
written by an actor. They never prose. 
Colley Cibber is delightful. Tate Wil- 
kinson’s life; and his ‘© Wandering 
Patentee,” are pleasant reading. Hol- 
croft's. ** Alwyn, or the Gentleman 
Comedian,” is still better. As for the 
stories of and by Quin, 
Shoyere ‘as piquant as the celebrated 
suuce that bears his name ; and “ The 
Itinerant,”’ by Riley, is fill of —— 
observation, and original descri 


human life. | Some of his sto a, 


are chefs-d-auvre in the ludicrous way. 
5 
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Read his account of Prince’: 
withs which, though the stosyhatbdenifice 
miliar toy me since I was'a boy,  I-earw 
not even now read without a’ smile ya«) 
or, of the Lascars; and their song of 
6 Beesbaw 6 tee of’ ey Humoursof. 
— tely, an ww» shall: 
a your faveis like at cloak, 
id up. oe His history of Cuthill’s 
company at Ambleside, isa: Theatrical 
Pastoral, full of guileless and heartfelt 
cheerfulness that i is wonderfully: fasci« 
nating. 

The acquirements, as well asthe tira 
tues and vices of actors, are of course 
affected by ‘the peculiarities: of their 
profession. I am afraid they are better 
read in Shakespeare; according to the 
Prompt-books, than according toSJohin 
son and Stevens.: ‘The first time: Gars 
rick played Macbeth, he retained much 
of the dialogue, which the players had; 
time immemorial, omitted.’ Accords 
ingly, when,'in the last act, the trems 
bling messenger came in with the news 
of the English army, he addressed him 
in the words of the text : 


‘¢ The devil d—n thee black, thou cream- 
faced lown, 
‘¢ Where got’st thou that goose-look'??** ily 
to 


a salutation, not exactly such-as the 
ears of either audience or actors were 
accustomed to, at that day. On coming 
off the stage, he was stopped by Quin, 
who, with a face full of astonishment; 
inquired—* where, in the name. of 
heaven, David, did you pick up that 
strange stuff!” and yet Quin! was»a 
scholar and a gentleman, as well as 
an actor. I have heard it told, ‘as a 
good joke, against a theatrical club, 

that a member succeeded in palming 
upon them a line and a half of hisown, 
as a quotation from the immortal bard, 
which their rules: required.—-Graver 
societies, however, have been quite:as 
ridiculously hoaxed—even leaving an- | 
tiquaries, who are the natural) prey of 
practical quizzers, out of the question. 
it is time enough to twit the actors 
with their ignorance of some of ithe 
exquisite bursts of the great master, 
when the author of that piece of pru- 
dery in pasteboard, ‘6 '‘Dhe: Family 
Shakespeare,” shall have been) suffi~ 
ciently castigated for a 
ting them. Were a Frenchmanito 
attempt so to castrate Corneille or Ra» 
cine, they would: mob him at: Paris. 

They would indict’ him ‘under: Lord 
Ellenborough’s act, if they hadit. Ra- 
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witnessed thie;one would 
shave: seen nipt' inithe: bud the. 


whole! namé and fame of: Bowdler,—. 


from, the» blue~stocking. spinster, who- 
wrote the unreadable essays, upon the 
of which they seem: to have 
been ‘premily, a sort of —— 
‘“ Holy: Family,” -down to the young 
gentleman, who has taken to rendering 
other: ae unreadable. 

As:the life of a player is a strange 
mixture of the:real. and the artificial, 
so his knowledge is often inconsistent 
with itself. All. his worldly lore ‘is 
often insufficient to keep down an a 
prudent generosity, too romantic 
theatrical not to destroy its own credit. 
When, in a time of difficulty, the most 
celebrated actor of the day distributed 
the.profits of his. benefit amongst his 
humble fellow-performers, it was, to 


my knowledge, very generally put_ 


down to the account of ostentatious 
profusion. ‘‘ See,” as Macbeth says, 
*‘ the partiality of mankind.” Had he 
given it for a mission to the Patago- 
nians,—it might have been different. 
The failings of the actor are not only 
constantly exaggerated, but some of 
is most innocent actions misrepre- 
mted. Servant of the public, in the 
strictest sense of the word, any error 
of conduct, or eccentricity of disposi- 
tion, is perpetually liable to observa- 
tion. Hence our imaginations dwell 
upon’ the prodigal but magnificent 
Barry, the Marc-Antony of actors, as 
he has been called—the dissipated Cib- 
ber—the epicure Quin—and the de- 
based, but, at bottom, good-hearted 
Cooke, in preference to less notorious, 
but equally confirmed, examples of 
profligacy and self-indulgence. Yet, 
strange as the assertion may.seem, it 
would not be easy to shew that Cooke 
was much more addicted to convi- 
viality than Addison, the great moral- 
ist of his titme.—Nay, if Horace Wal- 
pole is to be credited, the essayist died 
more theatrically than the player, and 
equally the victim of artificial excite- 
ment. But then, the imprudences of 
the one got him, every now and then, 
hissed. off eee ora = Drury-Lane, 
and paragraphed in the newspapers 
next day; whilst the other always sat 
snug,‘ amongst his paragraph-writing 
companions, in.the tavern in Russel+ 
street... Some of) the. circumstances, 


peculiar: to the histrionie life, give rise 


‘to ah appearanec ofextravigance, which 


On. the Lives of Actors. AS. 


is-onlyian appearance: » ‘Those who in« 
veigh agaibst:the hot supper; and: ne 
gus or mulled-ale ofthe player's; fax 
mily, donot reflect thatihe must comie: 
home éx with mental and bodi« 
ly exertion, and- with all that craving, 
for food and stitulus,-whith is the n43 
tural consequence of: strong €xcitew 
ment. "They ‘do not reflect! that jis: 
dinner is for the most part 

ately slender. \What-are domes 
tic habits, are, with him, unavoidably: 
broken in upon; and. it ‘would, be -as 
wise - blame the lawyers, = the Cir- 
cuit, for perpetually coming home after 
dark to a late\dinner and taveru+wihed 
After the refreshment is 
absolutely indispensable. ‘The mentah 
exertion,—-the wear and. teat: of the 
feelings, consequent tofilling upacha~ . 
racter before an audience, are hardly 
to be calculated, It is a mistake to 
suppose that players are callous in their 
avocation.. I know that an actress, of 
celebrity in her day, has more than 
once declared, that she never could 
step, even upon a provincial stage, 
where she was the first of favourites, 
without strong emotion. And I have 
been assured, from the best authority; 
that a celebrated actress, who 
retired from the stage, frequently sh 
tears during the performance even of 
those parts in which she was most ac~ 
customed to appear. No wonder that 
audiences were not found to resist such 
appeals to their sympathies :— 


‘¢ Tf you refuse . 
To pity me, I’ll never cease to weep ; 
And, when mine eyes are out, I will be told 
How fast the tears I shed for you do fall 
And, if they do not flow abundantly, © ° 
ru wns a sigh shall make ‘em start and 

leap, 

As if the fire were under.” 


Shakespeare, who was himself an actor, 
makes Polonius say of the player,— 
‘* Look—whe’re he has not turned his 
colour, and has tears in his eyes.” ‘This 
is conchusive. 

The pecuniary difficulties of the 
actor are doubled bythe circumstances 
of his profession.» New pieces entail 
upon him the necessity of new dresses; 
and the existence of a fancy-dress must 
frequently be limited by the rumof the 
drama ef which it is an adjunet.>’ He 
depends much upon his benefit; which 
is uncertain 5 and, ‘in any’ 
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man whom a few weeks may remove— 
“the Lord knows where;" or ‘tart 
adrift upon the world— 240"! 91 


“To wander still in wayes that ‘have no 


waye.” anriaio usr Bik 
What security shall the comedian of-: 
fer, who hath only ‘a conceit Jeft him 


his misery—a miserable conceit |” - 


in 
What shall the tragedian mortgage, 
who, with Faulconbridge, is 

“ Lord pod - présence—but no land be- 


Let the bill-discounting tradesman, 
who rails at the debts of actors, put 
these allowances to the credit side of 
eo al uesti 

j ent is always on- 
able, which would re in the 





Crew 
» Konbpj Carr eetdnstve Class of men. In 
the long Mmterval ‘between him “ who 
lives’ to please” the fastidious metro- 
ériti¢; and him who “ gladdens” 
the winter evenings of the village, there 


must be much ‘good—if there is some 
evil. Their'viees, let it be remember- 
ed—such as they are—have been main- 
ly eccasion:4 ‘bythe very severity of 
e opinion which stigmatizes them.— 
“ Non faciendo notentes, sed patiendo.” 
The: tombs of Garrick and of Oldfield 
are a poor atonement for a mass of pre~ 
judice, as indiseriminating as it is un- 
mre hical. That this prejudice is 
inning ion way, some recent 
events, im high life, afford a pleasing 
pret The sooner it disappears, the 
for our reputation as a thinking 

and charitable people. T. D. 





LETTER FROM 


Str — The facetious Gentleman, 
who published an Harveian Oration 
against me, in the 43d Number of 
your Magazine, has mistaken his man, 
as I am not the author of the articles 
in the Classical Journal, entitled, 
«€ Miscellanea Classica,” and, signed 
“ Cecilius Metellus.” For further 
particulars, I refer him to the printer 
of the Classical Journal ; and for an 
answer to his unprovoked attack on 
me, I refer him to the second part of 
my Aristarchus Anti-Blomfieldianus, 


MR BARKER. 


Thetford, Jan. 19, 1821. 


which will soon be committed to the 
press; and, being my avowed publica- 
tion, will furnish him with an amp: 
scope for the exercise of his wit, eru 
dition, sense and candour. In the 
meantime, I beg the favour of you to 
give the same publicity to this letter, 
which you have given to his observa~ 
tions,—-and, with all due respect, 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
Epmunp Henry BarKER. 





MY NATIVE TONGUE. 


I WANDER’D on mountains of Ind, 
Mid nations of language unknown, 
No guide was beside me nor friend, 
1 was wearied, athirst, and alone. * 


When I met with the 


ts a-field, 


They.seemed at'a white man amazed, 


When I 


'd through their villages wild, 


Unkind curiosity: gazed. 





* British soldiers, in trying ‘to’ effect their’ escape froin’ captivity with the native 
| OF itt 


Princes of India,’ tied often'to-traverse a great extent of cd 
sufferings, before they could’ arrive at‘any’of the British outforts. These, for 


severest 


> and underwent the 


the protection of the country against the: Pindarvies, ‘are’ often placed in very advanced 


positions. 
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~OIjsmr evorites sounds no remembrance awoke “ frow oft soca itirche 
ait wi OE ikinanEm om tenderness dear. : | 


silt 4 te wil somes had their chara, 

¥ od I all in loneliness pass’d ; i 
eee an alias mithederm, lind ow <9 
Po.Ahae bronght the tmeetmen fees: id 


* ohusstog bs ‘To.them the young morning was halen) osky 
bloithlO ‘to When their hopes and their labours, combine ; fron 8 
q And the jessant high climbing the palm, 
Sings glad as he eee its wine. 


But I, all arose, 
vy On -way bewilder’d to roam. ; 
Wild mountains the oe enclose, 
And my heart dared not hope for a home. 


By the side of a sun-favour'd grove, 

Where the mango hung jewell’d with fruit, 
On a sudden from shady alcove 

I heard the sweet sound of a lute. 


And a voice in rc own native tongue, 
In melody richly arose, 

Like the We of an angel it rung, 
Its accents were balm to my woes. 


¢. I approach’d : from that arbour arose 
edi al woman of beauty divine ; 
On her'eheek the sweet lily and rose, 
The flowerets of Britain, entwine. 


She smiled at my awe, as she said, 
Here, wanderer, here be thy rest ; 
Here the banner of Britain display ‘d, 

Her children invites to her breast. 


My lord by his country is sent, 
From plunder those peasants to free ; 
And his sword for their safety is lent, 
And his heart will give shelter to thee. 





YOUNG JANET. 


OnE morning young Janet 
Sat feeding her linnet;, al 

At ease on her sth all softly. reclining 
At loved.on her finger, , 1 wad 
Loud singing to.lingery cio bid’ 

Or play’d, in her tresses it’s talons entwining. 


—_————- It perch’d on her bosom, 
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all mfearing, 
And caroll’d the while in the midst of its sport. AAOAHE ON 
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And there while 
Her e half-closing, 
ms ‘Young Janet 16w murmur'd her sonnet of love ; ; 
“Tt listén’d“fromi uniler,~ 
With side-glance of wonder, 
And mimick’d in sport the soft songs that she wove. 


While thus she lay whiling, 
m  Themoments beguiling, 
| Young Janet has heard a soft step at the door ; 
All timidly wishing, 
All flutter’d and flushing, 
Her linnet forgotten, she starts to the floor. 


How sweet is the meeting, 
From absence when greeting, 
With blush and with sigh the soft lord of the heart ! 
His answer, his question, 
How thrilling to listen, 
And hide the soft gladness with maidenly art. 


Thus hardly concealing 
Her fondness of feeling, 
Young Janet felt nought for a moment but love ; 
But alas! every gladness 
Is follow’d by sadness, 
And pain after pleasure each mortal must prove. 


When leisure now found her, 
; Young Janet gered round her, 
And missed her Py pl -mate so sportive and kind, 
A foot an ther, 


Were lying together, 
And the down of its bosom was strew’d on the wind. 


And purring demurely, 
On the carpet securely, 
Her tortoise-shell cat in a corner was hid ; 
With lips unrelenting. 
The traces still scenting, 
Where the poor linnet’s blood on the floor she had shed. 


She long had been watching, 
Fit moment for catching, 
And enter’d when Cupid (blind god) was the guard ; 
And Janet’s sad feeling, 
Too deep for concealing, 
Her love all forgotten, now weeps for her bird. 


And her lover still deeper 
Adores the soft weeper, ‘ 

' That pure vitgin ‘spirit so gentle and kind $ 
Where, like the bright mirror, 
Unsullied. by error, | 

Each breath is observed on the surface refin’d, 
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THE STEAM-BOAT, OR, THE VOYAGES AND ‘TRAVELS “OF. ~THOMAS DUFFLE, 
CLOTH-MERCHANT {N THE SALT-MARKET Or GLascow. 


No. I. 


W Od jeils ZUM ] , AIL is 


Havine been for several years in, what Mrs MacLecket, my err land- 
lady, called a complaining way, I was persuaded by. herjadvice to try the be- 
nefit of the sea air several times in the steam-boat to Greehoek s indeed I sailed 
once as far as Inverary, and saw the Duke’s Howse thére,‘which is a becoming 
residence for his Grace of Argyle ; and found myself gteutly advantaged by the 
same. I am not, however, sure that the benefit which my strength and appe- 
tite received in those sea voyages was so much owing to the change of air, and 
the wholesome fume of the salt-water that I breathed, as from the conver- 
sible and talkative company which I found among the’ other passengers ; by 
which my spirits were maintained in a state of jocund temperance, and my 
thoughts so lifted out of the cares of business, that I was, for the time, a new 
creature, bringing back with me to behind the counter a sort of youthiness that 
lasted sometimes more than a fortnight; keeping off what Mrs MacLecket 
called the hypochonders, till my bowels again fell out of order, by that constant 
constipation to the shop, which I now understood was the original cause of all 
my complaints. 

I have often since reflected on my jaunts and travels, and the: many things 
that I saw, as well as the extraordinary narrations, of which I was participant 
in the hearing ; and it seemed to me, that I could not better employ my time 

d talent, during the long winter nights, than in putting down some account 

the most remarkable of the stories which medicated so veritably towards the 
gradual restoration of that brisk and circling state of my blood, that has made 
me, in a manner, as Mrs MacLecket judiciously says, a very satisfactory 
man. 

When I had tried my hand at two or three of the stories, I read them over 
to Mr Thomas Sweeties, my neighbour, the grocer, and he thought them so 
vastly entertaining, that, by his encouragement, together with the pleasure 
Mrs MacLecket seemed to take in the bits she now and then heard, when she 
could spare time from her householdry to listen, I was led to proceed farther 
and farther, until I compiled this book ; which I hope will reward the courte- 
ous reader who may vouchsafe to fayour it with an attentive perusal, as much 
as it did to me in the inditing, and no author can wish his reader a more de- 
lectable benefaction. For I was so taken up, not only with the matter, but the 
manner of the different narrations, while I brought them back to mind, that 
I was transported, as it were, out of my own natural body, and put into the 
minds of the narrators, so as to think with their thoughts and to speak with 
their words, by which, as Mr Sweeties observed, an instinct for learning has 
been.manifested on my part, such as he had never met with, and is altogether 
wondérful in a man who has lived im the Salt-market since the eighty-three, 
in which year I gave up travelling the country with the pack, having at that 
time two hundred pounds gathered in the Ship Bank; ‘besides a character for 
sobriety and cannyness among the merchants, which was worth more than 
double that sum in the way of credit.—Thank God, through all the changes 
that have happened since, I-have kept aye my feet, and can afford to take my 
pleasure may be another year, although I should have no occasion for the sake 
of health, and that without wronging any body. I-don’t, however, say this of 
Vor. VIII. 3T 
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Cree. 


my means asa brag ; but only as Iam now venturing to come before the pub- 
lie in'the book-making line, it may be known that Iam not led thereto im the 
way of bread, but to solace myself ; with a reasonable probability, at the same 
time, of bringing forth something that may contribute to the pastime of other 
folk of a sedentary habitude.. I shall not, therefore, expatiate in this place at 
any greater length ; for having thus heard the origin and occasion of my wri- 
ting and sending out a book, the reader will naturally now be anxious to know 
of what it consists ;—on which account I will stop my prefatory pen, and open 
with the substantiality of the matters of which I design to treat. 


VoyaceE First. 
The Russian. 


_,_Ir was, I think, on the 16th day of 
June, in the year of our Lord, A.D. 
1819, that I embarked at the Broomie- 
law, on board the Waterloo steam- 
boat, bound to her head port, the town 
of Greenock, with an unde i 

that ngers were to be landed at 
an a in the course of the voyage, 
whe ver their needs and affairs 
rye require. As my adventure was 
for health and tar I resolved to 
go with her to all the different places 
which she might be obligated to visit, 
and return home with her in the even- 
Ing, Mrs MacLecket telling me, that 
.there might be a risk, at my time of 


life, in changing my bed. Embark- 
ing then, as I have said, we got under 


_Way at eight o'clock, and shortly after, 
the passengers that had not breakfast- 
ed before they came out in the morn- 
ing, retired to the steward’s room, 
where they were very comfortably en- 
tertained at an easy rate—in so much, 
that for the ploy of the thing, I wished 
I had not taken mine with Mrs Mac- 
Lecket ; but I was over persuaded by 
her of the danger of going upon the 
water with an empty stomach. How- 
_eyer, I had not much cause to repine 
at this, for while the rest were busy 
With the eatables, I entered into some 

_ discourse with a decent elderly gentle- 

_ Maan, concerning foreign parts, and 
such matters as were material to a man 
like me, in going upon his first voyage. 

“his stranger I found of a great soli- 
dity of mind that was surely past the 

common: he had seen much of the 
_, world, and had read the book of man 
rough and through. 

_ An his appearance there was nothing 
particular; he stooped a degree for- 
wand, and for the most part, was dis- 

to rest his brow upon his staff, 
~ d_ to mind more what others said 
to say much himself; but it was 


vit 


plain, from his looks, that this was not 
owing to any lack of ability or infor. 
mation, as I presently found. For, in 
mentioning to him the reason of my 
being in the steam-boat, and talking 
concerning the profit of travelling, how 
it opened the faculties and enlarged 
the understanding, he made some ve 
pithy and sagacious responses; until 
from less to more, he told me that in his 
youth he had visited many famous 
cities, as well as towns of repute, in 
foreign lands. One thing led to ano- 
ther, and it would be needless in me to 
telate all that passed; but in speakit 
about the barbarous Russians, aif 
“*T cannot better give you a notion, 
the strange mixture of savage passion 
and refined corruption which are of- 
ten met with among them, than by a 
domestic story which a relation of the 
parties told me, and which, I doubt 
not, is in all its most remarkable cir- 
cumstances substantially true.” 


One night, as Prince Tobloski, 
with his son, was returning from the 
Taurian palace, where they had been 
present ata magnificententertainment, 
which the late Empress gave to the 
Court, his carriage was stopped in the 
street for a short time, by an accident 
that had befallen a wain loaded with 
timber. The Prince was a hale and 
stout old man, and possessed of a sin- 
gular vigour of character. His usual 
residence was at Moscow ; but desi- 
rous of introducing Demetrius his son 
to the Empress, with all the advan- 
tages to which his rank and fortune 
entitled him, he had come to spend 
some time at Petersburgh. It had 


been previously agreed between him 
and Count Ponatowski, a Polish no- 
bleman, who also resided in the ancient 
capital, that Demetrius should espouse 
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the daughter of the Count ;: but this 
match was not one of those which are 
made,in heaven... 

_ Demetrius was in the, prime of 
outh. It could not be said that he 
ad reached the full maturity of man- 
hood; for he was only 19; but he was 

formed, and of a nt and 
manly presence. Elizabeth, his des- 
tined bride, was younger ; and the re- 
port of her beauty and accomplish~ 
ments was such, that it might be said, 
this elegant couple were formed for 
each other. They had, however, never 
met. Elizabeth having early lost her 
mother, had been educated at War- 
saw, under the care of her grandmo- 
ther, a French lady of the old school, 
and a passionate admirer of the New 
Eloise; but she was expected at Peters- 
burgh while Prince Tobloskiwas there, 
and Demetrius, with the anxiety of a 
young man, it could not entirely be 
said of a lover, was, at the time I am 
speaking, become impatient for her ar- 
riv. 


While Demetrius and his father 
were waiting till the impediment was 
removed Nets: Thay arrested their hn 

jage, a travelling equipage came furi- 
along, and, Sarton of the cries 
of the people, drove full tilt against 
the timber wain, and was upset.. The 
shrieks of a female instantly induced 
Demetrius to spring out to her assist- 
ance, and he had the happiness to res- 
cue a beautiful girl unhurt ; but her 
companion, an elderly matron, had re- 
ceived a severe contusion on the fore- 
head, and was almost senseless. 

By their language, dress, and man- 
ners, they appeared to be French- 
women, and persons of some conse- 

uence, and Demetrius begged his fa- 
ag to take where his Onn noase 2 

is carriage, till their friends co 
informed of their situation. 

Prince Tobloski in his manners, was 
a rude and unlettered man, but he had 
still much of the national hospitali- 
ty in his’ disposition, and at once re- 
ceived the strangers into his coach, 
and carried them home to his palace, 


* which was, but a short distance from 


the scene of the accident. All this did 
not occupy many; minutes. The two 
ladies, on reaching the palace, were 
cominitted to the care of the domes- 
_tics, and the father and son retired to 


__ their respéctive apartments. 


-ngendbedical assistance was immediate- 
“ly cated for the old lady ; and, in 
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the meantime, the strangers learnt that 
it was to the Prince Tobloski and his 
son they were indebted for the assist- 
ance they had received. is infor- 
mation afforded them much pleasure. 
In a word, it was the fair Elizabeth, 
and her grand-mother, the old Coun- 
tess Ponatowski, .,, 

The Countess, notwithstanding the 
pain of her wound, had the presence 
of mind to whisper Elizabeth to con- 
ceal their names. The fantastic old 
woman was delighted with the roman- 
tic incident which had brought the 
fated lovers so un y together ; 
nor was the gentle victim of her stra- 
tagem averse to the plot of the little 
drama in which she was to bear the 
principal part. 

The contusion which the Countess 
had received proved very slight, but it 
so disfigured her appearance, that next 
morning she could not be le 
to allow a male eye to look at. her ; 
even the doctor, who was perhap 


some degree requisite to the redifica- 
tion of her face, was admitted with 
difficulty. 5 roe 


In the meantime it was coneé 
between the ladies, that the Counts 
should be represented as the widow of 
an Amsterdam banker, who had been 
ruined by the French revolution, and 
Elizabeth as her niece ; and that their 
object in coming to Petersburgh was 
to establish an academy for young la- 
dies, Elizabeth having ‘been purposely 
educated for that profession, Accord- 
ingly enough was given out to thie ser- 
vants of the to enable them to 
understand this, which being repot 
to the Prince, served materially ‘to 
abate the degree of consideration with 
which he was previously disposed to 
treat his guests. It had also, in some 
degree, the same effect on Demétrius, 
who had been much struck’ with’ the 
beauty and elegance of Elizabeth, and 
was not altogether satisfied that her 


image should take the place in his mind 
which had been previously occu 
with the fancy portraiture of, the un- 


seen daughter of Ponatowski. How- 
ever, during the morning, he resolved 
to pay the ladies a visit in their ap 
ment, and was not displeased, on 
admitted, to find ‘that ‘the Cotintess 
would not permit herself to be 
on accoutit’ of the swelling’: 
tusion on her rat ‘s 
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had an agreeable ‘conv 
Elizabeth, Tro oleyed nae ty 





; 


inform, Ei 


5G ds over nate 
Si abechip an lane 


d taught her ‘some- 
» by representing the 
Russians as still but the unlicked cubs 
of, mankind—neither grown into civi- 
lization, nor tamed into politeness. 

This interview answered all the pur- 
poses of the old lady’s stratagem. De- 
metrius was smitten with the charms 
of Elizabeth, and knew scarcely which 
most to admire, the beauty of her form 
and countenance—the arc simplicity, 
or the grace of her manners—and the 
intelligence of her conversation. 

returning to his father, who did 
not think it requisite-to condescend to 
visit the widow of an Amsterdam bank- 
er, he gave only a very temperate de- 

cription of Elizabeth ; but the Prince 
had seen enough of her the preceding 
evening to be interested in her appear- 
ance.also. It would be ridiculous to 
say that an old Russian nobleman, of 
the Court of Catherine the Second, 
could, by any possibility, be a man of 
; but if Tobloski had none of 
the delicacy, he had all the animal 
energy of the character ; and, while his 
son was inhaling love and admiration 
from the accents of Elizabeth, he was 
actually meditating the means of ap- 
propriating her beauty to himself. 

It happened, in this juncture, that 
Count Ponatowski called, to mention 
that he had received letters from his 
mother, the Countess, and that he ex- 

ted her with Elizabeth at Peters- 

in the course of a day or two. 

obloski then mentioned the adven- 
ture which he had met with in coming 
from Court the evening before, and 
described Elizabeth in such glowing 
hag that the Count lightly proposed 
ey should together visit her. This 
was a. mere act of jocularity on the 
part of the Count, who was, in many 
respects, 3 character, not only of finer 
re, but.of richer wocknneniye than 
obo, being indeed a ‘gentleman 
wh e true acceptation of the term, 





0; though constrained by politi- 
7: stances then to dé in 
d, iB, ip outh, fovea 
sout ,urope, and pass~ 
| years both in dion and 
Paris,., However, Tobloski assented to 
his »,and a servant was sent to 
eth that the Prince and 
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eself Couitit’ Ponatéwski Were coming to hess! 
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notr her’ with “a visit. 

Elizabeth, from childhood, had ‘new! 
ver seen her father. Wher she was: 
only in ‘her’ fourth ‘year, ‘he ‘had been » 
obliged 'to leavé' Warsaw and'go' inte: 
Russia, ‘on account of the ‘jealousy’: 
which the Imperial governmént enters 
tained of his politics ;' for’ he wasow 
man of open and firm principles; and 
one of those noblemen to’ whem the’: 
Poles had turned’ their’ 'views; ‘when 
they meditated the deliverance of their 
country. But she was well acquaint-: 
ed with thé worth and virtues of his 
character, from his letters, and still 
more, perhaps, by the encomiuis “of 
those friends who had sympathized! 
with him in his patriotism, and lament+ 
ed in secret the thraldom of Poland: 
She was, in consequence, deeply affect+ 
ed when she heard his name proriown- 
eed, and could with difficulty be res 
strained by the exhortations of the 
countess, from rushing into his arms: 
When the Prince and the Count were 
approaching, the old lady retired on 
account of her wounded face; and Eli- 
zabeth received them with an interests 
ing embarrassment, which 'r 
her grace and loveliness still 
striking than ‘the agitation in which 
Tobloski had seen her the preceding 
evening. : 

The admiration of the Prince being 
altogether excited by her’ personal 
beauty, and having that judicious con- 
tempt for the mercantile profession 
which so well becarie an ancient Mag- 
nate of Moscow, he was not’ quite so 
guarded as a gentleman ‘would ‘have 
been, in the terms which he employed 
in directing the attention of the Count 
to the luxuriaflce of her appearance. 
But independent of her emotion, which 
affected the compassion of Ponatewski, 
there was something in the ‘general 
cast of her face and figure, that‘ came 
upon his heart like a burst of light to 
the captive in the dungeon ; and he felt 
himself moved by ait irresistible sym- 
pathy, to shield -her with his protec- 
tion. He knew too well the character 
of Tobloski, not to be aware of the in- 
tentions which he meditated; and ‘the 
danger in which she was placed. » 


The visit being one of courtesy; last- 
ed only a few minutes ; but ity retiring, 
Ponatowski turned back, and taking 
Elizabeth kindly by the hand, said, 
that ‘he pitied her misforttities)and 
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1821,"] Voyage First. 
that,as;seon. as her-aunt was in a con- 
dition to leave the Fobloska, p; he 


hoped 'she would: inform: him where 
they took. up, their residence, and he 
would be happy to assist. them in their 
academical,,.views, being confident, 
from, the little he had seen, that they 
were) well fitted for the business the 
intended. to. undertake. _ Elizabe 
g¥asped.her father’s hand with affec- 
ti@®; delighted with this unexpected 
compliment, and almost betrayed her- 
self by the vivid expression of joy which 
at that moment sparkled in her beau- 
tiful eountenance. 

| 'Febloski, who saw this,short scene, 
was not satisfied with,its effect. He 
knew, the passion which actuated his 
own bosom, and: it would be difficult 
to say ‘that he judged uncharitably, 
when he estimated the feelings of the 
Count by his own. But he was prompt 
and decisive ; he had all that young 
energy which is characteristic of the 
rising empire of which he was one of 
the most. eminent nobles; nor were 
his designs ever weakened by any of 
those seruples which paralyze the in- 
tentions of mere refined libertines. 

As soon as the Count had quitted the 

,/Fobloski sent for Elizabeth, 
and\informed her, that his son Deme- 
trius was on the point of marrage with 
the daughter of Ponatowski, hourly 
expected from Warsaw, and that he 
thought he could not. confer a greater 
compliment to his intended daughter- 
in-law, than by providing her with an 
attendant who seemed in so many re- 
spects suitable. He therefore ya 
ed to Blizabeth, that she should conti- 
‘nue ‘to reside with her aunt at the pa- 
‘lace, and that he would adequately re- 
ward their attention and service to the 
bride... * 

Elizabeth, pleased and diverted with 
this proposal, readily acceded to his 
wishes ;, and the old lady, on hearing 
the result, was highly delighted with 
the progress and success of her strata- 

:++the accident, which rendered 
rself. unfit to be seen by male eyes, 
and, by which she avoided being..pre- 
‘sent at.the interview with her son, was 


am oecurrence, calculated to promote 


the anticipated denowement of what she 
deemed an amusing comedy. 

Among, the domestics in the Tob- 
loski palace, was:an old German offi- 
cer dim ton of Bruhl,. to whose 
\partioular,care Demetrius had been 
consigned from the age of five years. 


study of Bruhl, as. he ‘dé 
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Hewas @ grave, erect, venerable 
mah, full of pure abd oto wee 
timents ; possessed of gret bres of 
pesmi db re sre > but 
somewhat suspicious," knowlédpe' “of 
the World. He loved Beaberhak eit 
the affection of ‘a;parent, ‘and tredttd’ 
him, event ftom: chilthood, “witht the” 
frankness of a ‘friend, by which’‘he 
had essentially contributed 19 render 
that, youthful ‘nobleman’ oné" ofthe 


most promising ornaments ofthe eri’ 
ire. al r Ur “I W. 2ui139 J 

Demettius, immediatély’ after his 
interview with crimes ep oné to! 
Bruhl, and confessed to: hima theex- 
traordinary interest’ which’ she had’ 
awakened in his. bosom. birt 
was disturbed by this information; for 
he knew the latent ardour and ingenu- 
ousness of Demetrius’s character, and 
perceived, that while he ran _the'risk of 
fixing his affections indissolubly on'a 
lovely creature, by all accounts ‘so ‘per’ 
sonally worthy of them, he would 
dain to practise that equivocation 
which might be requisite to‘break off 
the long betrothed match with the 
daughter of Ponatowski. He’ theye- 
fore at once spoke earnestly to Demés 
trius on the subject, and advised hit; 
as a man of honour, pledged to-bear 
his affections undivided to his bride, to 
avoid the company of the stranger. 
Demetrius promised, and, perhaps, 
would have adhered to his promise, 
but for the arrangement which his-fa- 
ther had made with Elizabeth: On’'re- 
ceiving the information, he went back 
to Bruhl, and with considerable ani- 
mation, entreated his interposition. 
“If,” he exclaimed, “ this’ fascitia- 
ting girl is to remain in my. howuse- 
hold, I am undone :—my own happi- 
ness is wrecked, with that of the ami- 
able Elizabeth Ponatowski, who, F am 
assured, can be in no respect inferior 
to this fatal stranger.” 

Bruhl made no reply for some tinte, 
but ruminated, evidently ‘perplexed ; 
at last he advised Demetrius to go’ at 
once to Roloskchow, under ‘the pre- 


text of superintending ‘the fives 


tions which were making for. 
riage, in that villa, which ‘had been 
recently purchased, for his’ Simmner 
residence,—and to this Demefrius,’'in 
the spirit of virtuous resolution; teddi- 
ly agreed; but in retiring’ from ‘the 
dina Seatac ania pe 
stairs, he Beserd he door which 'léed ‘to 
the suite of apartments occu aero 
1 
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It was , and he paused, 
half “ancl inclined or ante haps he 
would have passed on, but in the same 
moment, the mild and musical voice 
of Elizabeth, heard within, charmed 
him from his determination. 

He found her seated beside the 
Countess—the old lady was delighted 
at this a — and cag 
many coy and prattling apologies for 
her h Leious Lendapes) Mhat Deme- 
trius, independent altogether of the 
delicious spell of Elizabeth’s presence, 
was induced to enter into a lively con- 
versation with her, which had the effect 
of thickening the plot, and strengthen- 
ing the mutual affection, which, from 
the first night, had sprung up between 
the lovers—In this situation, Tobloski 
himself abruptly entered—he was sur- 
prised and disconcerted to find his son 
so much engaged with the ladies, and 
said, somewhat more sharply than he 
intended should be observed—‘* What 
will Elizabeth Ponatowski say tothis ?” 
—Demetrius at these words blushed, 
and immediately withdrew from the 
palace, leaving word with the master 
of the household, that he was gone to 
Roloskchow. 

The old Countess, without being 
herself a woman of intrigue, possessed 
a great deal of that sort of knowledge 
and discernment, which qualified her 
to detect the machinations of it in 
others ; and she was not long of percei- 
ving, after the sudden entrance of the 
old prince, that his object, in request- 
ing Elizabeth to remain in the palace, 
was not so disinterestedly complimen- 
tary to his intended daughter-in-law 
as he affected, and she determined on 
this account to reap a little entertain- 
ment at his particular expence. Ac- 
renee she entered into conversa- 
tion with him, in a strain of gaiety, 
so very like levity, that the obtuse tact 
of the sensualist could not discover 
the difference. Before they had been 
long together, he was led to suspect, 
that the academical project was a mere 
pretext, and that in fact, the old lady 
had brought her beautiful niece to the 
imperial market. 

The coarseness of Tobloski’s man- 
ners, and the freedom of his conversa- 
tion with her grandmother, inspired 
a with aversion and di 
She forgot, in the indignation of the 
moment, hér assumed character ; and, 
with: a pride and ‘port becoming the 
daughter of the noble Ponatowski, 
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she quitted the room. This 
the ancient coquette and the old sh 
an opportunity to speak more at} 
ease, by which the Countess, with’ gH 
feminine address, succeeded in teas 
ving from Tobloski a pro 
sign Elizabeth to him, and in spor 
malice she cunningly promised é 
assistance to his wishes ; win, 
however, the purity of Elidabethy 
mind, she resolved to keep thik’ jie.’ 
cret from her ; but in order to gait’ 
time for the developement’ of’ Ye 
scheme, and also that her face thick’ 
be in a condition to be seen by stran. 
gers, upon Tobloski quitting her, ‘she 
wrote a letter to her son, the Cow 
ante-dated from Warsaw,, informing 
him, that she would not leave that ¢, 
ty so soon as she had originally in. 
tended, but that assuredly he might 
expect to see her with Elizabeth a 
Petersburgh on a day fixed, the third 
from that on which she was then wrie 
ting. This letter she dispatched to Po. 
natowski, as if it had been. brought 
by a traveller just arrived. * 
Meanwhile, Bruhl had reflected og 
the hazards to which his favourite wag, 
exposed, and aware of Tobloski’s 
cision and sensuality, was at no 
appreciate the motives which had j 
duced him so promptly to engage Ei. 
zabeth for the daughter of Pona 
towski. He therefore determined, if 
possible, to save her from his arti 
believing that he had already secur 
her lover from danger. With this 
purpose, he lost no time in going to 
Elizabeth, whom he found alone, the 
Countess being at the moment in her. 
own room engaged with her letter, 
His interview was brief, and his, con-', 
versation abrupt ; he merely said, ha 
he had come to caution hep that, she, 
ought not to remain any longer in the, 
palace, but depart from it without de- 
lay, and obtain as speedily as possible, 
some safer asylum. dy 
The sincerity of this venerable man. 
made his advice impressive, although, 
to Elizabeth, the equivoque of her si-. 
tuation might have been supposed cal, 
culated to render it ae Her 
feelings, however, had received a shock, 
from the freedom of Tobloski’s con-, 
versation with her grandmother, and’ 
she could not rally her spirits into th 
wonted playfulness. foe 
The warning of Bruhl sunk upon , 
her with an’ ominous solemnity} 
when the Countess returned into 
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after he bast withdrawn, 
strated with her against con~ 

‘any Jonger their deception. 
:romantic and gay old woman 

ow full.of her project, and laugh- 

4 her into comparative good humour, 
it » game time agreeing that it was 
expedient they should remain any 
onger in the TanOeEY Palas, But 
‘was only a part of her plot; and 
she ual that they should remove 
that, v. evening, in order, as she in- 
tended, but without disclosing her mo- 
ive, that the passion of Tobloski might 


W exhibited in some ridiculous pos- 


ture. 

In the afternoon they retired to an 
hotel, of which the Countess took care 
to apprise the Prince, by writing him 
anote, thanking him for the hospitali- 
ty which she had received in his man- 
sion. ‘This produced the desired effect ; 
—the same evening the hoary libertine 
paid them a visit, but his attentions to 
Elizabeth were so rude and open that 
shé repulsed them with indignation.— 
Her grandmother laughed, while by a 

ignal she induced the Prince to with- 
draw, who, believing he left an effec- 
gl minister behind, immediately re- 
beth was vexed with her grand- 
mdther’s levity, and the Countess af- 
fecting to be grieved by what had taken 
place, proposed that next day they 
should remove to the residence of Po- 
natowski ; Elizabeth was anxious to do 
ae neniately, but her wish was over- 


The Count, on receiving his mother’s 
letter, believing that she would not be 
in Petersburgh for three days, went to 
spend the interval with a friend who 
resided in the country, about three 
miles from the city. The house of this 
friend was situated on the skirts of a 
wood, not far from a hunting lodge be- 
longing to Tobloski. On the one side, 
the country was open and bare, but on 
the other, the forest and several rising 
grounds that approximated to the cha- 
racter of hills, embraced the spacious 
moorland, as it might be called, with 
the arms as it were of a crescent: 

he Count’s friend resided at the foot 
ofohe of these hills, and the mansion 
hada rural and barelike aspect, but 
th ge of Tobloski stood within the 
wood. It was without any inclosure 
d it, and the architecture was in 

* range sylvan and fantastic style. 
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On, the day, after his arrival, as Po« 
natowski was ing alone’ towards 
the lodge, which he never seen, and 
which his friend had described to him 
as a very grotesque edifice, he saw one 
of Tobloski’s carriages drive up to the 
door, and two females alight and en- 
ter.—A sudden impulse, which he 
could not describe, prompted him to go 
towards them, but an unaccountable 
restraint at the same time held him 
back, and he returned. to his friend’s, 
depressed with a dark and melancholy 
presentiment, that he could neither 
explain nor shake off. He was dis- 
turbed with a persuasion that one of 
the ladies was the beautiful stranger 
who had so lately moved his best af- 
fections, and he could not allow him- 
self to think that a maiden so fair, so 
amiable, and so young, could be there 
a willing victim. 

The summer was at this time so far 
advanced, that the night was reduced 
into a mere twilight ; but the twilight 
of the Russian summer is a state of re« 
pose far different from that of our more 
southern latitudes. Here after sunset 
a variety of cheerful sounds still con- 
tinue gradually subsiding, until the 
bell of the village clock, or the bay of 
the watch-dog, are all that remain ; 
and even these belong to the old do- 
minion of night. But the Russian mid~ 
night retains the glowing amber colour 
of evening, without any of that subsi- 
ding cadence of sounds, which with us 
harmonizes so well, if I may use the 
expression, with the fading tints of the 
day-light. 

Ponatowski, on retiring to his cham~ 
ber, could not sleep. His imagination 
was busy with recollections of the past ; 
and the image of his daughter, whom 
he had left a lovely and artless child, 
was mingled with the departed hopes 
of his young ambition, and the wrongs 
of his dismembered and injured coun- 
try. 

When he had lain down about two 
hours, he rose and looked out at the 
window. It was still so light, that the 
moon, although in her full round of 
brightness, and high in her meridian 
power, looked pale, strewing her in- 
effectual lustre upon the woods so 
feebly, that it only served to shew 
the deeper shadows cast by.the radi- 
ance of the morning travelling to her 
eastern gate, so very little, below the 
northern horizon. An awful silence 
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filled the whole air tosuchadegree, that 
it may be said Aah te ble, 
it was as if all living things arid air 
motions were suspended in the world, 
and nothing was, going on but the 
mighty spheres of nature, wheeling 
their silent courses through the depths 
and abysses of eternity. 

Ponatowski felt the sentiment of the 
moment, and gazing abroad on the so- 
litude with devotional enthusiasm, he 
heard a cry at a distance, and instant- 
ly opened the casement to listen ; af- 
ter a short interval it was repeated, and 
it resounded t the hollow si- 
lence of that Russianmidnight 
with a supernatural ring of distress.— 
He listened again ; the cries came from 
Tobloski’s lodge ; and he was soon by 
their repetition able to discover the 
voices of females in distress. A pause 
ensued, and he then heard but one 
voice. The person was wildly scream- 
ing in the open air. He immediately 
alarmed the house, and having on his 
dress, ran out to the assistance of the 
stranger. On reaching the door, the 
smell of fire was perceptible in the air, 
and a vast column of smoke was rising 


No. cha 


The Count hastened to " 
lowed by his friend and 
ties!’ In ‘their Way they fi 
Countess sensible on the groumdy! 
without waiting for her = 
of the servants were ordered. tq: 
her to the house, and see her pr 


attended, while the Count’ 


forward. 00 eam 

By the time he reached 
the flames were raging: fromeally 
windows, and the roof was: sinking j 
beneath a gloomy press of dense gp 
and fire which it seemed unable 
tain. Tobloski himself’ and higgay 
vants were out and looking at the big 
ing, which indeed defied all resi 
but there was something in the de, 
portment of the Prince which 
the Count shudder :—* This is ¥ uy 
accident,” said Tobloski to him as he 
eame up, “and the more to be d 
red, as that beautiful Dutch girl,whom 
you saw the day before yesterday in 
my palace, has I fear fallen a victim, 
—The fire was first discovered in her 
apartment.” 

“* Were you not there at the time?” 
said Ponatowski, sternly.* * *—~ 


to the heavens from the lodge of To- 
bloski. 


——Just at this passage of the gentleman’s story the engine of the boat was 
stopped, and the Captain told him that they were forenent Erskine Ferry, 
where he was to be landed ; by which I was greatly disappointed, having 
been vastly entertained with what he had, related, and making no manne 
of doubt that the rest of the tale would be equally edifying.—But it was 
not to be expected that he would sail onward with me, and break his engage. 
ment with the minister of Old Kilpatrick, where he was going to take his din- 
ner. However, to return to the matter of the Russian tale, upon rehearsing it 
to Mr Sweeties, he was of opinion that it would make an excellent stage play, 
if we could have got to the end of it, which made him and me try our hand to 
devise a consolatory conclusion, but we found, however, it was not in our power 
to make any conclusion at all; and, what I have thought very extraordinary, 
when we endeavoured to write out a sequel, it was not at.all in the same fine 
style of language that the traveller employed, but in a queer prejinct kind of 
a way, that gave neither of us any thing like satisfaction ;—wherefore in this, 
the inditing of my voyages and travels, I have thought it very advisable not 
to ingraft the endeavours of me and Mr Sweeties to eke out the stories, but 
just to tell them as I got them, whether they were told to the end or broken 
off in the middle. 

But what I the most regret in the interruption of the Russian story, is the 
want of those connect moral reflections which I am sure the narrator would 
have made had not the thread of his narration been snapped in twain by the 
steam-engine stopping to let him: go on sliore.. . 

After I had wished him a good. morning, Isat for.some ‘time by myself iv 
meditation on what he had been relating, and when I Bad considered the 
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suisent nature of all temporal hopes and prospects, I went and seated myself 
de another passenger, a creditable-looking woman; but as to her and what 
deitold me, I must pause for the present to remark, that the voyage from the 
proontielaw to Erskine Ferry is:a most pleasant sail in fair weather, and that 
ig'an agreeable diversity of prospects and gentlemen’s seats on the banks 
+ ihe tiver. But of late years the salmon-fishery is not what it was in old 
times, when vessels sailed from Renfrew to the city of Naples and Genoa in 
[talia with cargos of kipper and salted salmon, which was a great trade, as I 
havelheard said, in the matter of which I will by and by relate a surprising 
sory.—It is supposed that the fish in the Glasgow arms was emblematic of the 
fiicrative abundance of that traffic ; but however this may he, it is not my in- 
igation to meddle with matters of controversy and antiquity, but in an easy 
methodical way to tell seriatim, as it is said in the Latin tongue, the different 
things worthy of being placed on record with which I was diverted and enli- 
yened in my various aqueous undertakings for the benefit of my health in the 
manner already preluded in my prefatory intimations. 
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“ Suggested by the departure of a Friend from Scotland. 


Tue trav'ller who hath wander’d where, 
’*Mid sunny slopes and blooming vales, 

The mingling sweets make faint the air, 
And clog th’ intoxicated gales, 

Still loth to quit th’ unnerving spot, 

: Oft looks behind, and lingers long, 

F’en thus must I—since ’tis my lot, 
And I must leave thee, Land of Song. 


bt 
~ 
— 


Oh ! let not those, whose happier eyes 

Still view what mine so fainly would, 
Thy echoing glens and moody skies, 

“* Land of the mountain and the flood,” 
E’er envy me ; though where I hie 

The flowers still sleep in moveless calm ; 
And Zephyr, as he whispers by, 

Half fears to steal th’ Arabian balm. 





What are unsetting suns, that pry 

"Mid groves which fragrant amber weep, 
And flash on the awakening eye, 

Scarce shadow’d in luxurious sleep, 
To thee—adown whose every glade 

The gale that breathes, or breeze that dies, 
Seems to the raptured listener made 

Of warriors’ breath, or lovers’ sighs ? 


Scotland, thy songs are in my heart— 
The lover's not more firmly set ; 
Nor, from thy hills though I must part, 
Is mine more likely to forget : 
Let but those + evan so oon eae 
By voice, or lute, or string en, 
And it shall vibrate to the tone, 
a he Though by the ecstacy *twere broken. 
Vou. VIII. 3U 
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Of other lands, that we may leave, 
Though mingled titits and graphic skill 

May, to the eye, some charms retrieve, 
Yet all is lifeless—voicéless still ;— 

Dumb semblance, to the heart, is weak ; 
But, Scotia,.to the inmost core 

It beats—if once thy music speak— 
With every throb it felt before ; 


Its blood still rushes to the cheek, 
The bosom fills with struggling sighs, 

As erst it spoke—the tongue would speak— 
Wild with the glance of witching eyes ; 

And all the joys that we haye known, 
Come trooping in a living throng ; 

- And all thy shaws, and glens, so lone— 

So lov'd—are with us, Land of Song. 


Dang’rous and rough have been the ways, 
Through onward life, that I have known, 
And on my steps, with cloudless rays, 
The orb of fortune never shone ; 
But let those strains flow pure and rich, 
Man’s friendship—woman’s smile the theme, 
And Care avaunt !-—The baffled witch 
Dares not to cross the living stream. 


Yes ; at soft midnight’s shadowy hour, 
As from the young Medea’s bowl, 
O! let the tartan’d minstrel pour 
Thy dewy music on my soul ; 
And, o’er the wither’d mind, that dew 
Short life and summer’s bloom shall fling, 
Its loves awhile shall bud anew, 
Its joys—brief flow’rets—briefly spring. 


I will not leave thy songs behind, 
Scotia, though I must leave thy land ; 
Whatever home my foot shall find, 
Their genius by my side shall stand, 
And o'er my festive board preside, 
With passion’s all-creative powers ; 
And call, from Melody’s deep tide, 
The spirits of departed hours. 





SONNET TO HAYDON. | 


Genius immortal, industry untired, 
The power and the capacity of thought 
Sublime, to mighty aspirations wrought, 
Are thine, by thirst of great achievement fired.’ 
I need not tell thee, Haydon, thou hast felt 
The fears, the ecstasies of daring art, 
The heavings, and the sinkings of the heart, 
At obstacles that oft like vapour smelt, 
And oft like'rocks oppose us. - It i¢ thine, 
After a warfare silent, but most deep, 


To triumph dnd o’ercdme ¢ thy Hamé shall sine“ * 


In fame’s unfading record,—like'a river, 
That having toil’d o’er rocks, is left t0 sleép 
’Mid everlasting hills, and gleam for ever ! 
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MARY,—THE SOLDIFR’S BRIDES 


Her mind 
Oft wander’d from its dwelling, and her eyes, ..,; 
They had not their own lustre, but the look. , 
Which is not of the earth. Byron 


Gazr round thée, Stranger, “tis a hallow’d spot, _, 
To Love and Beauty hallow’d ; the old woods ~~ ©’ 
A sacred gloom breathe forth ; and, like the ribs 
Of cloistral roof, the beechen bouglis above 
Their glossy leaves commingle, the gay sun 
Of summer keeping out, and through the noon 
Yielding a cool retreat, and shadowy haunt. 
‘Hearken,—the river o’er its granite bed, 

Rushing with wave of foam, and its deep sound 
Speaking aloud tranquillity and peace! 

The natural flowers around thee, bugloss blue, 
Foxglove, and lychnis, blossom splendidly ; 

The broad fern, with its fingery leaf expands, ©, 
And the sloe-thorn is sprinkled with white flakes, 
Like morning dews by magic frosted o’er. 


Stranger! to these a simple tale pertains, 

4 6 A simple tale, but sad.— A village maid 

Here parted with her soldier, to the wars 
Repairing ; mournful was the parting scene, 
Full of unspoken anguish, and deep sighs, 
Heart-heaviness, and agonizing woe ! 
The past in all its beauty, on their souls 
Rush’d bright—the many times that they had met, 
The many times that they had wander’d here, 
Beneath the evening star, or conscious moon ; 
The many times that they had felt, and told 
How only for each other they. could live. 
The future—like a threatening angel stood, 
Between their hearts, and happiness—long years: 
Of absence from each other—to the one 
Danger,—and to the other grief, 
The grief of heartlessness and hope deferr’d, 
Than danger worse to suffer and abide. 





"T'was even so.—The soldier sail’d away 
O’er the broad ocean, to far foreign climes, 
Where the orange blossoms; valiantly 
He fought, the gallant youth ; and valiantly 
He fell ; and, dying, left his istest charge . 
To him, the friend, who weeping o’er him hung, 
That he would tell the maiden of his loye,— , , , 
Mary, the innocent, the beautiful girl,— ea 
That sleeping he had dreamt of her ; awakes...) 
Had thought upon-her through the livelong day 5, 
That he died faithful to, her, and implored... 
The God of love to cheer, and comfort hero. 
When he was gone,, Bly iro sargaeelay pie 
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As, on summer morn, 
Blue arrowy Ngithing darting from the cloud 


On the youn ex, so0.on young Mary’s heart 
Struck the icles of oniet.—Cut off 
At once, by one immitigable blow, 
From onthe hope and iness, at first 
Loud was her grief, and violently strong, 
As if it was beyond her to subdue 
a fever of her — or to a7 mA 

e gushing woe that overpower’d her heart. 
She call’d upon him—who could not return ! 
She call’d upon him from his gory tomb,— 
She call’d upon him through the livelong day,— 
She call’d upon him, when the night winds sang 
Around the casement, and the ivy leaves 
Rustled with dull and melancholy sound. 
She turn’d from solace as an empty word,— 
From hope, as from a mockery,—she saw 
Nought but despair in morning, noon, and night ; 
Nought but despair, in all she look’d upon !— 
She loath’d her life,—and coveted the tomb ; 
She only sought the grave,—the quiet grave,— 
Forgetfulness, and.a green resting-place. 
But, by degrees, like stormy winds that sink 
Softer and lower, of her voice the grief 
Sank ; and with still and melancholy eye, 
That only lov’d the ground, silent she sate, 
Through the unvarying day. Within her soul 
Brooded a calm, a nullity of thought, 
A passionless void, a gloomy reverie, 
The unbroken stillness of a cloudy day, 
That knows nor breeze, nor sunshine. A faint streak 
Of light at length broke in, and gradually, 
And steadily it strengthen’d, and it strove 
With the surrounding darkness, and it shone 
From heaven, and there for comfort did she look ! 


No sigh was utter’d now—no word she spoke, 
She grew resign’d—but hope no more return’d, 
Nor joy :—she loved the paths of solitude, 
The paths which are around thee, stranger ; here 
She roam’d at noon, what time from flowers like these 
The wild bee gathered honey, and the birds 
Sang forth, with swelling hearts, from the green bough. 
By yonder lake, beneath the chesnut tree, 
Gazing she stood on the still waters, while 
Unmark’d the trout leapt after the small fly, 
Until the image of the flowers disturb’d, 
And broken by the wrinkles, marr’d her gaze, 
Then would she turn. 


Whether the moon shone bright, 
Or twinkling stars, on interlunar eves, 
Spangled the cope of heaven ; or boisterous winds 
aan through the forests, or the beating rains 
Fell heavy on the house-top ; by the hearth, 
Whose blaze did flicker on her pale, wan cheek, 
Ever and anon as if it boded death, 
‘The Bible was her sole companion now ; 
And, through the guiltless blood of Him who died 
- On Calvary,-she form’d her hope of Heaven. 
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Like a soft wave that; on @ summer eve, 
Melts on the shore./a zephyr, through the shade, . «> 


That whispering sighs, and sinks to nothingness ;.:10V 
A snowy cloud that, sailing o’er the sky,.1 bai di 


AOL 


Wanes in the east to shadow,-and decays ; fo ¥d sotto JA 
A tender flower, on its autumnal stalk, »«: ives mor 
More colourless becoming day by day, RW Dod 
And drooping in the open light of Heaven ; 

So was it with poor Mary, till at length 

She walk’d the earth a shadow among men; 

Along her temples, like the snow-drop pale, 

Were seen the blue veins branching, and her hand 

The moon might have shone through it. 


Who can quench 
The gushing sorrows of a breaking heart, 
Or lull despair to sleep ?>—One — eve, 


When gusty winds moan’d through t 


e moonless sky, 


And the leaves rustled, and the thunders roll’d 
Nearer and nearer, muttering dismally ; 

And ocean, like a giant girt with chains, 

Strove to o’erleap its barriers, roaring loud ; 
And nature seem’d prophetic—She awoke, 
Smiling and fair, as from a gentle sleep, 

And told the friends that hung around her couch, 
That she had seen a vision,—that the youth, 
Who loved her, and had perish’d far away, 
Leaning upon an angel’s arm, had come 

To tell her that an amaranthine bower 


In Heaven was blooming for them. 


With a smile, 
That spake a farewell to her sorrowing friends, 
And bade them be of comfort—she departed. 





ANOTHER TETE-A-TETE WITH THE PUBLIC, 


The following was in types for our December Number, but haying such a 
press of other matter from our kind and numerous Correspondents, we have 


been obliged to delay it till now. 


C.N. 





Our Téte-a-téte has made what is 
called a sensation. We expected as 
much. Letters of congratulation have 
poured in upon us by shoals. Nothing 
but an excess of modesty has prevent- 
ed us from filling a whole Number 
with them ; but we have determined to 
confine ourselves to a small selection. 
Looking, as we ever do, with delight 
on those little official documents which 
quarterly announce the increase of our 
country’s revenue, we shall gaze with 

iar pleasure on the next returns 
of the Post-office, conscious that.a good 
50601, at least may be set down to the 
extra sums which the consequences of 





our October Number have thrown in- 
to that department. Meantime, con- 
tributors, as well as letters of congra- 
tulation, offer themselves by dozens ; 
and, from the specimens we have seen, 
it is evident our hams will suffer. No 
matter. Our good friend Mr Oman has 
contracted for us with a warehouse in 
London ; and. we, engage, that those 
who make the public laugh, shall have 
wherewithal to make themselves fat. 
Axiom.—If any literary, man-cor- 
morant in Edinburgh,,or within sixty 
miles of that metropolis, have an an- 
cient and fish-like smell about him, set 
him down for a contributor to the 
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Edinburgh ‘Review ;—your “* Tittle, 
round, ‘fat; Ae ds’ infaltibly 
thriven upon Blackwood's hams: 

But to be more particular ‘on’ the 
aforesaid congratulatory letters.—* Sa- 
ving the honour due to our most rheu- 
matic foot,” writes Indiculus stily, “we 
think, that Mr North never evinced so 
firm and steady a step as in his last 
Number.” The rogue knows that his 
compliment touches ‘us on’ a tender 
point, arid we smile, as he expects us 
todo. But, seriously, if there be any 
one thing on which we value ourselves 
more than another, it is the infirmity 
of our right foot, and more particular- 
ly on that larger toe, in which the vi- 
rus of the disease has principally set- 
tled. Indiculus will easily account for 
this feeling, when we detail the ho- 
nours, comforts, and condolencies, 
which this very individual foot has 
brought upon us. As to recipes and 
specifics, we could absolutely fill a fo- 
lio with a part only of such as have 
been sent to us, and all from women 
who have passed their grand climacte- 
ric. We did not think there had been 
so many nostrums in art, or so many 
sanatives in nature. We are perfectly 
astonished that any such disorders as 
gout or rheumatism can be suftered to 
exist, For ourselves,—we speak posi- 
tively,—nothing can induce us to con- 
tinue our own affliction beyond three 
more Numbers ; and if, after the first 
week in spring, a word escape us on 
the subject of crutches or flannels, the 
reader will consider it as unsaid, or, at 
least, as a mere slip of the pen. Mean- 
time, our friends are assured, that no 

‘solace which the most tender sympathy 
can bestow will be wanting to us. 
Twenty young ladies, of the first fami- 
lies in Perthshire, have offered to at- 
tend us as nurses in weekly succession, 
and, in Peebles, the office is actually 
ballotted for, under the title of “‘ La- 
dies to the Foot.” Manufacturers vic 
in’ supplying such little accessoriés as 
these gentle offices may require. Ten 
additional looms have been started at 
Manchester, for the purpose of invest- 
ing us in all the consolations of cotton. 
A caravan from Salisbury, loaded with 
flannel, stands at this moment before 
our door, flanked’ by a choice assort- 
ment of blankets from Whitney; while 
Mr Nott of N te Street, (emulous 


‘ofCampbéll’s compliment to Herschel, ) 


has added an additional dye to his flee- 
ey hosiery; from @ patriotic spirit of re- 


rd to" fhe hoot shel” Wifey 
ristophet North: We Whaeae 
erm! pérson’s |‘ atixi¢ty ‘hy amij 
— fat nyt aries 
cu tnited ' the’ Heated § 

the peck and Come pir 
hand, and that our health; (thanga% 
his inquiries, ) is much improve ie 
we last wrote to him.’ \'*” *“#00tsi 

By the way, what is Kidtletmitits 
about? Are we to look’ ta’Br for 
a warm and suitable coveriie’ th yy 
drawing-room, or must we go' 
—to the Grand Turk? “We'be; 
be understood, that we’ aré ‘ho 
to that cio be look ‘t mds 
a man wholly without’ original’ 
nions ; and ie had rather "OG dite 
tion should be soothed by’ the grittit 
tous present’ of any small’ provindal 
town among ourselves, (we “speak'ih 
pity, and not in anger, Kidd 
than by the proudest donative of 
vizier or sultaun' whatever. “° “© 

When Art has been thus Tiberi 
shall Science lag behind ?’ We ’aré’ 
only person, not beat 






been made an honorary mettiber of 
Traveller’s Club, ert 5 
qualifications tried by the circle oft 
mystic map. This honourable 
mony, announced to us on a YOrOf 
parchment, with the characters hand- 
somely engrossed, stands in @ conspi- 
cuous part of our study. We begof 
that illustrious body to accept, 'in te 
turn, a copperplate engraving’ of ‘out 
foot, in its due and proper investmetits 
of flannel ; and we daaive that any jo 
nior member among them, ‘whol 
felt disappointment in not 
Pope’s toe, may be allowed to trattsftt 
his salutation to that of Christé 
North. This engraving is itself 

of the estimation in which wwe art héld. 
It was executed at the desire pf'the 
Royal Society, by an able’ artist! Sent 
down expressly from Londoti'fot 
purpose ; and a copy of it i8'to bél 

up in the great room where the 


ings of that scientific body ‘take’ 
We are aware of the extreme tegre 
pressed by many members of thé! 


ciety, that it did not arrive in tine tr 
Sir Humphrey's opening speech; 

it was to have formed the subject of 
affecting apostrophe ; but'all’ thé 
tist’s exertions were vneqttal’ 'td'thit 
desired event. The enthusiasm oft 
bridge has’ stirpassed ‘all otir '¢ 
tions. ‘'A'prace, propdséd on’ the’ 
put; ‘has’ beer! ‘catried ‘a 
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sears Boar rls 
rT, Hope’s anti-room, 
Oe peter Camaea ities 
, When,completed, is to be laid 
Just,of Ceres, in the entrance 
the Public, Library. Dr Barnes of 
Picrhoase almost slipped out an oath 
of, yexultation, when. he under- 
tos ponsible for the materials 
pm icbroanehip of this precious 


_, We hesitate to say, more. The pub- 
lie have long done justice to that plain, 
straight forward, matter-of-fact way of 
writing. in which we delight, and we 
carry about us, as our private friends 
know, a,sort of innate, invincible ab- 
horrence to the vile practice of pun- 
ing... But.the following fact, if true, 
(and the. multiplicity of letters we have 
seceived, on the subject forbid us to set 
it down as wholly talse,) is too singu- 
lar.a phenomenon in natural history 
tobe suppressed, and as such we relate 
it, Know, then, gentle reader, that 
ildren of the most tender age, and 
the dumb creation, have been 

mind. to.sympathize with the suffer- 
of that afflicted toe, on whose me- 

fits we have so long dilated. _School- 
sige write, isha their 5 ur uy ail 
jas pause and whimper, before they 
can be made to pass ea the nomina- 
tive to the genitive case of the Greek 
fit in article i and threescore letters, 
indifferently spelt,) from expe- 
rienced meni psc the extraor- 
dinary fact, that the loudest ‘ To-ho!” 
instead of rousing puss as usual, seems 
matey heron her form in a most un~ 
nted. torpor. It.is doubted, whether 
the stoutest, March hare will haye suf- 
figient, vivacity; to, carry him to his 
muese. “The Nimrods affect to write 
complacently, but we know they curse 
usin their hearts ;—what, however, 
vallowe not, brave for the good of our 


ary? 
ee meantime are abroad. We 
have.thrown the whole catalogue of 
humag , diseases into. the. Magazine 
Mriters, as a writer of French dialogues 
fonveys all the ills that human flesh is 
i, fo, Into a. si family,, merely 


at, his pupil may haye the benefit of 
sites a yocabulary,,., One. writer 
: Beg? ott ,, two. hesitate 
en .dropsy and sciatica, and a 
ourth thinks to win his way to fayour 
AY,an. occasional epilepsy. All the let- 
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terspress of the last, Monthly, we: are 
assured, was; by itg,editor— 






“« stans pede in uny,'s—from. the grossest 
spirit, of imitation. Vain thought! as 
if, by mimicking the. disorders. of our 
feet, they could hope .to cateh the in- 
spiration of our, heads! Not, that we 
disapprove of the practiee ;—far from 
it ;—as we mean. to leave, neither the 
Monthly nor the London a single foot 
to stand upon, we think their editors 
will do. well to accustom themselves to 
such a situation,—paulatim et grada- 
tim. 

It will easily be conceived, that. our 
sale has been proportionate with this 
increased admiration on the part of the 
public. We modestly stated, some two 
months ago, that our circulation was 
somewhere under 17,000.. Whatever 
that number was, it is now. doubled. 
We have actually created a writing and 
a printing public. Pressmen traverse 
the streets in bands. Printers’ devils 
are ata premium. Paper mills flourish 
beyond all precedent. Large parties 
repair daily to the moors; and; from 
the myriads of wild fowl which are 
shot, nothing is taken. but the quills 
for pens,—the body is thrown away as 
refuse. Ink is floated down to us in a 
canal cut for the purpose. We offer 
to burn our next Number against an 
four Magazines that are going, a 
with the smoke that is left, we eng: 
to smother a whole week’s sale of the 
Morning Chronicle.—Smoke, indeed ! 
Perish the ill-fated word !—Smoke !— 
We exhibit nothing but light and blaze 
—Fervet opus—the whole work is one 
consuming fire. 

Our greatness of mind ( mtya0fuxia,) 
keeps pace with this encouragement. 
Some of our readers may be aware of 
a literary establishment on. the Conti- 
nent, which, under, one and the same 
roof, shelters the whole body of crafts- 
men occupied in the manufacture ofja 
book, from the author, in whose brain 
it originates, down to the binder, who 
puts the finishing, hand. to it—publish- 
er, paper~ maker, printer, : corrector, 
deyil, &c. of course .inclusive.,.. Fhe 
young ideas, thus hatched in retize- 


ment, grow. up/in,.that, seclusion, so 
provocative of desire on the par ‘of the 
public. No breeze of heaven blows u 


their face, till, the stalls, which abut 
the, lower compartmentsof the edlifige, 
exhibit them with the, bloom of, virgi- 
nity as it were upow them, yet, mature 
in age--fit for the gaze of eyes and the 





grasp of hands. Thanks to the unpre- 
cedented generosity of the public—we 
have been enabled to project a similar 
establishment on the most extensive 
scale. Already has the whole of Prince’s 
Street, on both sides of No. 17, to St 
Andrew’s Street, been engaged, with 
some few exceptions, for the purpose ; 
the inhabitants of the east corner are to 
quit at first term, and though some 
opposition has been manifested from 
St Andrew’s Square, we know that we 
have only to double our offers to make 
the most reluctant give in. Before mid- 
summer, we hope to have fifty presses 
at work. In oar present rough state, 
we can lodge none but the underlings. 
But we offer gratuitously a damp cel- 
lar to the Scotsman, and a stone-floor 
. to the Editor of the Traveller, 
Cold as that bridal bed, 
Which scarce the nuptial night, ’tis said, 
could warm. 
OLD PLaAy, in possession of the 
Author of Waverley. 
The higher powers will be attended to 
as soon as possible. Elegant apartments 
are preparing for such gentlemen as 
have already engaged, or may hereafter 
contract to serve in our poetical depart- 
ment. That irritable tribe, (whom we 
know too well to meddle with, ) will be 
left to chuse their own localities, as best 
may please them. Our world is all 
ore them ; but—secretly—we shall 
have an eye to thewriters of the “ lofty 
epic” in the upper flats ; the epigram- 
matists and parodists will no doubt 
take to the lower floors. As female 
contributors will not be excluded from 
this happy abode, the public may look 
om with pos Py fad a series of 
iterary unions, and bya cross 
ing of the breed, to oa a ioe of 
authors, as poetry and criticism have 
never yet witnessed. But we are run- 
ning on in the brightness of our own 
rospects, and a hundred correspon- 
ts are waiting to be made happy, 
like Indiculus, by seeing their congra- 
tulations duly noticed. We shall take 
them as they reach us. 
“ Brize Norton, Nov. 3. 
** Euge ! Macte ! well done, old boy. 
I did’nt think it had been in your time 
of life. I make a long arm from this 
side the Humber, peas, beens one as long 
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from the Forth will be stretched outs) 
meet it. May some future — 
mark out the place of junction, and 
Temple to Friendship be erected on the 
spot, with a little hospitium, called the 
Hand-in-Hand, at the back of it. ¥oy 
have placed your foot like a giant onthe 
neck of the old serpent at home «keep 
it there, and leave us southern mente 
deal with his filthy brood below the 
Border. I have a tickler myselfin hand 
for them. And such a tickler ! but you 
shall have it in a few days. The Me. 
dusa is no more ; the Dwarfs, black, 
brown, and grey, are extinct. 


should the Attorney-General meddle j 
with Hone, or any such scrubs? ‘He’ 


grasps at what is neither palpable 
tangible. The mere truth of aa ‘ound 
tion, I feel, has laid them upon theig 
faces. They are simoom’d—blastedas 
annihilated.” 

[Our Humber friend, we 
writes with more zeal than know 
We are not sure that he knows whe 
ther Hone writes prose or verse ; and 
as to the Medusa and the Dwarfs, he 
seems quite unconscious that he 
poses to slay the slain. Those fabrics 
tions expired (at least we presume 
with the’ other two-penny trash, w. 
one of the late bills in Parliament way 
intended to reach."] 

** Plaistow, Nov. 4.’ 

*You’reawag, Mr North—butI look 
for compensation—the case stands thus, 
When I read any thing that pleases 
me, (and as I read always at night with 
a large blazing fire before me, andthe 
candle between the book and my faee,) 
I invariably find my sensations mm 
down to my finger-ends. In these pe 
roxysms, I grasp the poker, and stir, 
stir, looking intently at the fire, and 
éxclaiming, ‘* Admirable! well-put!s 
facete, by Jove !” as the case may hap 
pen to be. The storm over, I return 
quietly again to my lection. Now I say 
nothing of an extraordinary tiff of 
punch, which I took with a neighbour 
to talk over your October number, but 
I look for some compensation for um 
usual consumption of coal, and for wear 
and tearof grate, and fire utensils. Sup 

se we say that the next three num 

rs come gratis.”* 





* We have desired Messrs Cadell and Davies to forward all our future Numbers gratis 
‘ to this worthy gentleman ; the claim to run on, like Bergami’s title, till the end of the 
wold, that being the earliest period at which this Magazine proposes to stop. 
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SixcuLar Fact.—Four gouty men, 

sli natives of this place except a Mr 
‘who comes from no Nog 
Water,) performed yes y @ sara~ 
band, 2 honour of one Mr Christopher 
North: They danced themselves into a 
profuse pers iration ; and strange tosay, 
sano Rly been attended with the 
most salutary effects. It has been agreed 
torepeat this performance annually on 
the 20th of October.— Maidstone Ga- 


_ * Plaistow, Nov. 15. 
“The publication of your October 
Number hes relieved the inhabitants 
ofthis town from the most melancho- 
lyapprehensions. About the middle of 
last month, a tremulous motion of the 
ground took place here, which the fore- 
bodings of the householders pronoun- 
eed’ to be the precursor of an earth- 
udke. We are now, however, agreed 
on to our comfort and satisfaction, ) 
that the shock alluded to, was nothing 
more than an effect of that sofa-thud, 
which you have described with so much 
effect. Pray let us know in your next 
the exact calibre of the person 
ay be, who seats himself at such a 
of momentum, and also when this 
alarming thud took place. We have 
been a little puzzled by the word it- 
self, but suppose it to be a Scotch term 
equivalent to the English word plump.” 

“ Castle Rising, Nov. 15. 
“The hearts of the Tories here have 
expanded, like their faces, at the news 
of your success. Those of the Whigs, 
which heretofore wore a yellowish com- 
plexion, like the apothecaries’ devils in 
Quevedo, have shifted into mahogany 
and pea-green. Touch them up again, 
Mr North ; expose their utter want of 
fan.and good humour ; and look a lit- 
tle into Parliament. ‘Take a view of 
those benches which were once filled 
by those fellows of infinite mirth, the 
Lawrences, the 'Townsends, the Sheri- 
dans, and Fitzpatricks. How are they 
now o¢cupied ? By a screeching, suspi- 
cious, lachrymose crew, whom one of 
the Morning Post's worst jokes, beaten 
out as thin as gold leaf, would enliven. 
Young men, whose blood should be 
ing in their veins, sit there with a 
week’s bile of The Examiner in their 
faces, and if that were possible among 
men, with a month’s rancour of 
Chronicle in their hearts. There 

Vou. VIII. 
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Copied by 2. iend.to Blackwoods Ma- they sit with visages as if they had be- 
by oT Noe. 6, 1820. longed to the Long pn nee 


ing for a grievance, optative of an offi- 
cial omission — prying, peering, and 
beating about the bushes of ministerial 
7 pe in hopes some little error may 
slip out, upon which they open and 
follow like a pack of hounds in full cry. 
And then their sharp, short, shrill, 
‘** hear! hear!” ’Tis sad by fits, b 
starts ‘tis wild! How unlike the full 
broad volume of a Tory cheer, roll+ 
ing along in a proud magnificence, and 
even in its lowest cadence, sinking (as 
Whigs at least think) into some little 
soliloquy of self-congratulation and 
complacency. ‘* Well—certainly— we 
carry things triumphantly.” “ Nothing 
like a commanding majority, to give 
full play to the lungs, and complete 
tone to the voice.” « “ By the way, I 
should think my brother must: have 
touched his first quarter in India be- 
fore this.” ‘* Odso—I had almost for- 
gotten to return thanks for that little 
thing in the customs.” Touch them 
up, I say, Mr North ; and if they have 
no wit in themselves, let them be at 
least the cause of wit in others.” 
We do not quite approve of the fol- 
lowing letter from Lyme-Regis. It 
touches, we think, upon an unfair to- 
pic of ridicule ; and our good friends 
in that quarter are not aware, apparent- 
ly, that the name itself, which they 
deride, has been made respectable by a 
man of real science. After Some’ com- 
pliments which we suppress, (the read- 
er knows our invariable delicacy on 
this point,) our correspondent conti- 
nues.—“ Last Friday was 4a memorable 
evening with us. It is our hebdomadal 
oyster club meeting. Just as we were 
in the heart of a barrel, the new Num- 
ber of Blackwood was announced. Mr 
Stingo the brewer, who values himself 
upon a clear voice, and a particular 
mode of blowing his nose, undertook 
to read us a portion of it, and by good 
luck he dipped upon the last article. 
There was a pin-drop silence, as the 
Cockneys write, in the room, till he 
came to that happy passage, which de- 
scribes the different mode of entering 
a room by Mr Jeffrey and the Scotsman. 
Silence was no longer maintainable—a 
hundred comsbioneatotia and pleasant- 
ries broke out ; and these latter were 
increased when young Parchment our 
lawyer, let ais into the secret of the real 
name. ‘ Heaven preserve us, what a 
3x 





name !’ cried one. ‘ He must. bea but- 
cher,’ said another. ‘ Has hea wife?’ 
asked a third. ‘ He cannot possibly have 
daughters?’ responded a fourth. ‘Gen- 
tlemen,’ said the waiter, placing a re- 
plenished silver mug before Mr Drysal- 
ter with one hand, and with the other 
wiping up a small overflowing of his 
former potation—‘ Gentlemen,’ said 
the waiter, ‘ this must be some unpos- 
sible person—there can be no living 
soul with sucha name.’ But the great- 
est effect produced was on our curate. 
Surplice has a favourite theory on the 
subject of names, on what opinions 
founded I shall not at present stop to 
say, but of which the practical conclu- 
sion is, that upon certain data, such as 
the sirname or general knowledge of 
the bearer’s character, his christian 
name may be told almost infallibly. 
Upon oa an investigator of names, 
that of M‘Culloch operated like a thun- 
derbolt. ‘ M‘Culloch! he inwardly 
ejaculated, as if trying by what pro- 
cess the larynx could be delivercd of 
such a name. ‘ M‘Culloch,’ he again 
repeated, as if wishing to know what 
part of the burden was borne by lips, 
teeth, throat, or palate. It was clear, he 
could make nothing of it. He mono- 
syllabalized, dis-syllabalized, tri-sylla- 
balized it. Cull, Maccul, Culloch, Mac- 
culloch. It was all in vain—there was 
no standard weight or measure for it— 
it was an anomaly in nomenclature. 
He tried his system upon it. Shadrach 
—Meshach — O’Shaughnessy— Abed- 
nego— All disappointment — nothing 
would square with such a name. A 
cloud came over his brow, and he con- 
versed for some time in an under tone 
with Parchment. The cloud, to our 
rise, was then replaced by a smile, 
and the smile by a loud laugh. He 
then desired Stingo to proceed ; and 
from the divided tone of his mirth 
through the evening, it was evident 
that some conceit was waking in his 
brain ; but what we could not well de- 
vise. Suffice it to say the Article was 
read through—a bowl extraordinary 
was voted in honour of your success, 
and we kept it up till a late hour. 

* P, S.—Parchment and I have had 
some talk this morning on the move- 
ments of Surplice’s face. He traces 
them all to association of ideas, and to 
some information conveyed through 
himself to the Curate, of 4 cénnéction 
between M‘Culloch and the Edin- 
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burgh Renew.‘ Try,’ ¢onelaiied 
lawyer, ‘\the effect of your ieee 
cles—associate the name ‘of M: 

with an heroic idea, or a ‘chivalrous 
idea, or a tender idea ; couple: it: with 
a dissertation on poetry; on theofine 
arts, or on criticism; and T defy you 
to retain your gravity.’ The, : 
tickled me, and the name’ of M{Qul, 
loch, I find, will be mirth withcnie tp 
my dying day, i.e. if the Edi 
Review should last as long.” 2 [ hic, 

Still less do we approve of the-fol. 
lowing. We have neither: dined ino 
hunted with Sir Francis Burdett; ng 
are we aware that private virtues hate 
any thing todo with public delingueg: 
cies. But a country-squire who reli 
the interests of fox-hunting,. by:tead 
ing Greek and Blackwood’s Magaxing, 
is a sort of phenomenon, and asisuch 
we cannot forbear to insert his Epistle, 
It came to us, folded up,with 
formality, and with the coat of arms 
absolutely imbedded in wax. yl 

t 
** Chisel- Hamptony 
Nov. 29, 1820. 
“Mr Epiror, 

** No one cares less than myself to 
meddle with what does not concerm 
him ; and no fox-chace, that catried 
me into five counties besides my ows, 


_ ever gave me so much delight, ,as the 


honest verdicts which have beenlately 
given by the London juries. | But,the 
law has at last fallen upon a:victim, 
that I suspect she herself will have 
some compunction in smiting» dab 
lude, of course, to Sir Francis Burdett. 
He is an old offender, Mr Editor)iand 
I own deserves correction ; but hisite- 
nants tell many kind stories of him, 
and, God forgive me, but 1 believell 
have not been quite proof against:his 
countenance. There is a somethingan 
that frank and ingenuous aspect, about 
which the sweet breezes of heaven seem 
intended to blow, and not the — Vie 
pours of a damp dungeon. Besides, I 
have hunted and dined with him, Mr 
Editor, and not a word of polities‘at 
either. He has a strong seat, ani 'ides 
boldly ; buthe sits too much on the per- 
af erent and, being long in the fork, 

e has somewhat of a Quixotic appeat- 
ance. His dinners are not to my taste; 
but this comes of his poring over the 
bad Latin of Magna Charta, instead of 
reading Greek, as every English gentle- 
man ought todo. Had his studies lain 
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attong those divine writers, as mine do, 
Mr Editor, when the hounds are not 
dat; he would have known, that one 
indispensible requisite in a hunting- 
dinner is plenteousness, or rather pro- 
fasion.* But this is not the matter in 
hand,’ My object in writing was to 
know, whether you could find it con- 
sistent with your political conscience 
t slipin a little word in his favour. 
You have a powerful way with you ; 
and I should think, your lucubrations 
must fall occasionally under the obser- 
yation of the higher powers. Do try 

hand, Mr North. There is some- 
thing about an accusing and a record- 
ingangel, which, I think, might be 


with effect; but my English | 
yealing for these many years past has’ 


been confined to Jackson’s Chronicle, 
(with the addition lately of your enter- 
taining Miscellany,) and I cannot re- 
fer to the passage. Perhaps you could 
extract something out of a dream. 
Justice and Mercy are figures to come 
ata beck. Excuse this prompting, and 
believe me, 
“ Your’s very respectfully, 
“ Mr Editor, 

* AN OXFORDSHIRE SQuIRE.” 
ais 
‘We ean devise no way by which the 
law and this Greek-loving Squire may 
be equally satisfied, but by proposing 
a commutation. Let Hobhouse take 
the half, or, if possible, the whole of 
his brother-member’s punishment ; 
and though it should extend to two, 
four, six, or even twelvemonths, we, at 
least, shall not be the men to complain 
ofit. There is a certain look about that 
little republican, which seems to mark 
himout fora visitation of thiskind ; and 
his ‘authorship fits him much more for 
confinement than Sir Francis. Let him 
‘amuse himself with writing Prison 
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Thoughts,’ and we engage to furnish 
abundant amusement for the reader 
by a review of them. Every one will 
thus be a gainer.——~Here we pause. 


These asterisks might have been fill- 
ed up with four hundred, fourscore, 
and four letters, (for such, on count- 
ing, we find are still left us); but, as 
we before told the reader, we despise 
humbug,—or, as the grammarians 
write, “‘ Omne quod exit in hum, seu 
Greek-hum, sive Latine-hum ;’”’ and, 
had we inserted the whole of our col 
lection, we might have been suspected 
of filling our columns as the Times 
did, with its list of public rejoicings 
for the Queen; and Heaven forbid 
that we should resemble that frantic 
Journal in any thing but its expedi- 
tious printing. : 

Nothing is perfect in life; and the 
very fountain of pleasure, says a Latin 
poet, has a well of bitterness in it— 
Even our bliss is not without alloy. 
We have been the occasion of mischief 
in private families. Many letters,which 
should have begun My dear papa, have 
been found to begin My dearest North; 
and with what confusion to the fair 
writers it pains us to say.’ We: have 
offered our hand to no: less than ten 
young ladies, to preserve peace in fa~ 
milies ; and, through mere forgetful- 
ness, had nearly subjected ourselves to 
an action for polygamy. 

Again,—The Tailor at Yarrow Ford 
has taken umbrage, and returned one 
of his copies. What does the ninth- 

art of a man mean? But. we. defy 
him. He formerly read ‘two copies 
once over each ; he will now read the 
same copy over twice. Et votld tout. 





( * We suspect that the Squire, (if it be possible that a country aque ever read Euri- 


pides,) adverts to a passage in the T_ippolytus, implying, that nothi 


is so delightful, 


after a hard day’s hunt, as a well-replenished table. 
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536 Epistle from Odoherty. 


GENERAL. 


Dear Norta,—Y ov will, nodoubt, 
be both angry and surprised at my de- 
lay in sending you a bulletin of my 

roceedings ; but the truth is, that I 
ent been spending the last half-do- 
zen months in such a round of dissi- 

ion and idleness, that, the devil 
take me if I could command my intel- 
lects, and abstain from the pleasures 
of good fellowship, (including rare 
stuffing and strong drink,) for half an 
hour together. I have been literally, 
since the fragment of a letter I wrote 
you from Killarney, hurried about 
from one quarter of the Emerald Isle 
to the other ; and, as I was generally 
‘no that fou, but just a drappie in 
my e’e,” I have been fortunate enough 
to collect such a knowledge of the Irish 
peasantry, both male and female, at 
fairs, and otherwise, as fully to entitle 
me to commence my intended work 
**.On the National Manners of Ire- 
land, with a Preliminary Dissertation, 
fully and satisfactorily proving that 
Ossian was a Native, and his Poems 
Authentic.” But the work is as yet 
only in limine, as, 

Wha @’ study then could think, 
Wii sic gude fallows by him ? 

** Pretty goings on,” you will be 
—- to: exclaim, most sage Chris- 
topher,—‘‘ Pretty goings on, Mr Stan- 
dardbearer.”” But hold—what merit, 
pray; have you, in your sober, genteel, 
staid, and very retired life, when it is 
a thing not of choice, but of necessity, 
and when, (probably, ) if you had good 
health, and if the spirit of the gout 
and rheumatism (oh fye, Dr Balfour!) 
were quietly consigned over to the Red 
Sea, the morning would be spent in 
tollowing the hounds, the afternoon 
over the bottle with your friends, and 
the evening at the theatre, (not the 
new one,) or in walking with belles in 
the George’s Street Assembly Rooms ? 
But, joking aside, [ am a little asha- 
med of my late way of living ; and, as 
the first fruits of my repentance, and, 
were it for no other reason than just 
to make up matters between us, you 
will find in the sequel of this packet a 
few scraps, which certainly, were this 
my first interview with the public, 
might’ not give them any very high 
opinion of me; but luckily this is a 
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long decided point ‘with them ; and 
like my’ friend Byrott,' Scattering 
around eantos of his Don Juan, f can 
sit smoking my pipe in security ang 
honour, beneath the shade’ of ‘my al. 
ready hard-earned, but, at’ the’ sae 
time, honourably acquired laurels.” 


*¢ Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 


By the by, I was horribly angry, 4 
first sight, with observing, in that ex: 
quisite morceau of thirty pages; © Th 
Téte-a-Téte,” what you have said with 
regard to ~ abstracting the menjg: 
randum book of your Irish sale; and 
the sarcasm on my pantaloons ; but 
my features gradually relaxed’ to 2 
smile, and my pulse subsided té'the 
natural standard ; and at last, to d& 
the expression of our friend Hogyf 
could not help bursting into “ a Tot 
gaffaw” at the joke, for you 
intended it for such. Not that Tan 
by any means thin-skinned—yon know 
Morgan too well for that—but T was 
afraid that such an imputation thrown 
out in public against the honour of @ 
military man, allowing me to have'ti. 
ken away the sale-book by willing mis 
take, might injure me in the eyes’éf 
the comrades at whose side I have 
fought in the day of battle ; but these 
scruples were speedily hushed to rest, 
to use a poetical simile, like the eack- 
ling of an old goose, when an ounce of 
No. 6. is lodged in his head ; and T re 
membered, to my no small satisfaction, 
that few of them knew any thing of 
books, except the-Heavy Dragoon, and 
about other six more. 

I am determined to take a month of 
hard study to reduce me, as I am thrée 
stones, seven pounds, and two or three 
neither-here-nor-there ounces heavier 
since I left “‘ Edina, Scotia’s darli 
seat ;” and though I have not ord 
myself to be chained to my chair, in 
imitation of Alfieri, I have ordered my 
landlady for a fortnight to come’ 
lock my door on the outside, and nei- 
ther to allow ingress nor egress, except 
for the sake of recruiting my 
man. Eight days are already over aitd 
gone, and I am beginning to become 
more reconciled to my situation. T cat 
now sit with tolerable comfort for s 
spare half-hour at my window," '” 
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Epistle from Odoherty. 537 
ap cag oy i, ht.admits save day, 
a ‘And tasteless food, which I ave eat alone, r / 
Till its unsocial bitterness is gone ; 
nd And I can banquet like a beast of prey, 
ed Sullen and lonely couching in the cave, 
on Which is my den, and—it may be—my grave ! 
ry You will doubtless observe that these achiever of this mighty enterprize ; 
it lines do not altogether apply ;,butthey and, if I fail, there is certainly no one, 
ng certainly are very fine. but the author of Waverley, who has 
Speaking of Byron, what the deuce the least chance of succeeding. I am 
can he mean by thus bantering us,— hesitating whether or not, after the 
. it by thus whetting and disappointing fashion of the Greeks, to introduce a 
an the public taste? First,wehadamong chorus, but I have resolved, notwith- 
The our literary notices an annunciation of standing the remonstrances of Aris- 
ith Don Juan, Cantos Third and Fourth; totle, to pay no attention to the rules 
his but month after month elapsed, and of dramatic unity, but to introduce 
nd at length the report whatever will serve my purpose. It is 
a ; “died away to be a national tragedy, and the scene 
ry Into the light of common day. laid in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
he Then we had “ Parga, a poem,” name oe may have heard before ; do 
iss but his lordship wishing to try the you think it will do—‘‘ Alexander 
f taste of the Greek-reading public, (we Macpherson, or the Black Revenge !” 
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would like to know if it be extensive, ) 
had it translated into Romaic, and dis- 
tributed gratis, like lottery puffs, and 
cheap sales, among the peasants, to 
rouse in them the spirit of their an- 
cestors, which seems of late to have 
declined a little. We are credibly in- 
formed, that not a few have put them- 
selves to school, in order to have a 
reading of his lordship’s present. 

Then we had the lamentation of 
Dante, or rather we were to have, as 
the midwife of the Muses has either 
strangled it, or the manuscript has 
been sent to sea, and lost in a storm 
by shipwreck. We regret this very 
much, as I had a preface of nine pages 
written out to commence a review of 
it, whenever it appeared ; but which 
Iam quite determined not to lose, as 
I will stitch it to the front of the very 
first poem, on whatever subject it may 
be, whether serious or comic, that I 
may happen to take notice of, in “ m 
grandmother’s review, the British.” 
The Doge of Venice, which was the 
last horse entered for the plate, will 
certainly be the first to come in for the 
sweepstakes. Talking of tragedies, 
what do you think of Barry Cornwall’s 
Mirandola? For my part, I think it 
18 simple, and sweet enough, but it 
wholly wants thews and sinews—Ber- 
tram, and Fazio, and Evadne, are but so 
$0 ; and not at all calculated to do away 

hujus seculi opprobrium,” as being 
fine tragedies. I blush when I de- 
clare to you, that I have a fiery and 
unquenchable thirst, to be myself the 


The plot I shall not at present trouble 
you with, but I think it will answer to 
a nicety ; and for stage effect, let me 
alone for that. I am very much of 
opinion, that a variety of costume in 
the actors, has a grand, and, at the 
same time, a natural effect on the 
stage, and I trust that your humble 
servant has as much good sense as to 
follow the suggestions of his judg- 
ment. ‘The body-guard of Macpher- 
son consists of five Mamelukes, and a 
negro sharpshooter,—the cher amie of 
Macgregor Aurora, one of the chief- 
tains, is a Circassian damsel, taken 
captive in Palestine, during the Holy 
War ; and an itinerant knight, con- 
cealed in the disguise of a-Jew doctor, 
is made to flourish occasionally on the 
stage, with a Turkish turban, and a 
long bushy black beard. The fifth 
act shews blood, and slaughter ad libi- 
tum ; I at once “ ery havoc, and let 
slip the dogs of War.” But a tra- 
gedy needs now and then to be a little 
enlivening, that the horrors may shew 
the greater by contrast, as the sun 
seems larger through a smoked glass ; 
and Shakespeare introduces his grave- 
digger singing in Hamlet, and Lewis 
has introduced Father Philip, with his 
cowardice and round belly, into the 
Castle Spectre. It takes off the uni- 
formly sombre effect, and throws us 
off our guard, so that we may be shock- 
ed more securely. The Jew-doctor’s 
address to his customers I have intend- 
ed—do I fail or not?—to be of this 
character. 





( And leaving ‘to the sérpent train’ 


Epistle from. Odoherty. 
Ye, gentlemen, and daidies, come:here;:and I assure ye, 
Upon the hounor Nhe ares - eemeerey y. to’cure ye; : 
Just into my » and whatsoever grieve ye, 
site Just take a dose, |. Ponets 
And off it goes ; 
By Moses ’twill.relieve ye :—~ 
With my rhubarb, aloes, hellabore, 
Salts, coloeynth, and manna, 
My album grecum, devil’s dung, 
And Ipecacuanha ! ! 


The people swears as how I give unconshunable doses, 
That Mordecai just cureth one, for every ten he loses, 
Ah! goot folks do not heed them, and whatsoever grieve ye, 
Just take a dose, 
And off it goes, 
Most certain to relieve ye ;— 
With my hartshorn powder, senna leaves, 
My sassafras, and snake-root, 
And cher drugs that in the stomach 
Very seldom take root. 


Ye plumed men of war, ye warriors brave, 
Whose steps have trodden down the mountain snows ; 
From their high nests scaring the eaglets bald ; 
To whom the pibroch is a merry hymn, 
And danger and destruction are a scoff !— 
Ye hairy-thigh’d, and sinewy multitude, 
Whose fiery tresses, floating on the gale, 
Threaten to wrap all nature in a flame ! 
Ye ever true, whose tartans stream afar, 
Like rainbows in the morning sun, when showers 
Have pass‘d away ; and, with a splendid pride, 
The orient mountain glows, and round the streams 
Flow in perpetual music through the vale— 
Ye brawny armed! that round your heads can swing 
The claymore with an ease, as if no more 
Its weight than wheaten straw—too rarely seen 
On highland hills, where only green heath blooms ;—- 
Ye high of heart, to whom the glorious deeds 
Of ancestors departed, are well known ; 
How ten times, in one day, upon the field, 
They routed Danish foes, and reared their cairns 
With mossy stones in desart solitudes ; 
How often, stemming with determined prow 
The midnight sea, while stormy winds around 
Howl'd dismally, they plied the bending oars, 
And raising up the blazing torch, illumed 
With glorious light the mansions of their foes. 
How, round their chieftain, they have thronged to save 
His head in battle broil, and spill’d their blood, 
That his might run in safety through his veins !— 
Ye bold determined hosts, surpassing far 


Achilles, and his’ Myrmidons, or those 


Who follow’d Ajax, son of Telamon, 
To Troy’s proud towers ; and, after ten ‘years’ siege, 
‘Destroy'd it, laying waste its palaces, ‘ 


Dens, where in safety they might crawl and breed. — 


| 


Deb, 


Macpherson’s address to his followers before leading them to the field, is 
the only soliloquy of another character, with which I will at present treat you, 
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Epistle from 
Ye patriot phalanx, firmer than-the hosts 


reel.) 


(Who caught a cold; by bathi 


Odoherty. 589 


Ss son, . 
in the stream 


Of Cydnus; river cold ; subdued the world, 

And died at thirty-two.)—Ye trusty bands! 

As trusty and determined as the troops 

Of him, the sable prince, Black Edward, young, 
That, on the field of Cressy, captive took ‘ 
France’s fallen king, his host and baggage train, 
With cars, and carts unnumber’d, fifes and drums ; 


And brought him home to En 


gland’s capital, 


Upon a war-horse, riding like a god ; 
While, at his side, upon a galloway, 


Of colour dun, the meek-eyed 


conqueror sate : 


As told by Hume, the great historian, dead 


Long since, and buried on the 
Ye lions, to whom earth from 
Can furnish forth no parallel, 


I shall make no comment on this, 
but leave it to speak for itself in the 
bosoms of the patriotic. 

Apropos—I had almost forgot to 
mention to you the novel I have taken 
in hand for the edification of society ; 
mind I do not say amusement, but ~ 
fication. Let not my countrywoman, 
Miss Edgeworth, suppose, that I am 
going to take her task out of her teeth, 
by cutting up the Irish noblemen as 

ntees, or write flashing chapters on 
morality to conciliate the Jews. Let 
not my second cousin, Lady Morgan, 
think, that I am going to give such de- 
scriptions of Irish peasantry as those in 
Florence Macarthy. Let not Miss Por- 
ter imagine, that I am to put flesh and 
bones on the skeletons of history, as 
she has done in the Scottish Chiefs,— 
or represent the Wallace wight, dying 
of hysterics, with a smelling bottle at 
his nose, and a white pocket handker- 
chief between his finger and thumb. 
Let none of the spinsters of the Mi- 
nerva press think, that I am going to 
commence a race with them, and write 
twenty volumes a-year for their twelve. 
Nosuch thing ; Odoherty has a higher, 
and more honourable motive in view. 
Observing, of late, the alarminginroads 
that depraved taste, and sickly senti- 
ment, are rapidly making into the ter- 
ritories of good sense and sound prin- 
ciple, I have determined, stimulated by 
a deep sense of the duties I owe to my- 
self and society, to put a stop to this 
evil, and direct the national taste into 
proper channels. Mine is not to be a 
production like ‘‘ Thornton, Abbey,” 
or “ Celebs in Search of a Wife,” a 


light work, with a serious object in 
view ; I intend my book to be a. gentle 


Calton-hill.— 
all her dens 
follow me!! 


and delicate satire on every thing that 
is bombastic in description, sounding 
in epithet, and sickly in sentiment. I 
will, however, lift the curtains of satire 
with a fastidious hand, and let in the 
torchlight of ridicule on those who are 
snoring on the feather-bed of error. I 
intend, indeed, to teach my fellow- 
creatures ‘ as if I taught them not.” 
If the satire is too fine to produce its 
prayed-for effect. on the readers of cir- 
culating libraries, and on. those fair 
damsels of the Minerva press, who 
write more than they read, all that 
Odoherty can say is, that no man, even 
Duke Wellington himself, can do more 
than he is able. It will be announced 
in a few weeks, in seven duodecimo 
volumes, as follows :— 

GrorGINA GEORGINETTA Maccaw, 
Or the forlorn Lady of Castle ‘Turret- 
Tower. 

I will treat you with a portion (to 
use a dear word of my friend Mr 
Westenra) of the fixst chapter, as a 
specimen of the style, manner, and spi- 
rit in which the work is composed. 


Janetta Georgina Georginetta, was 
the only daughter. of Sir Rory Mac- 
gaw, surnamed, from the colour of his 
nasal protuberance, of the fiery coun- 
tenance. “ Fate had reft the widow- 
ed heart” of the worthy knight ; and, 
like a solitary stockdove in the gloom 
of the profound forest, he mourned 
over the partner of his youthful days, 
once the source of all his felicity, and 
now the object of his bitterest regret. 
But. providence, is kind ; \“ sufficient 
for the day isthe eyil,thereof,” and he 
could .not.be.,deemed utterly bereft, 
when possessed. of such.a dgughter, the 
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ledge of their love, the , the so- 
i the staff, and the pan. Ae of his 
declining age. Far from the tumults 
of the world, they lived in the antique 
mansion of Castle Turret-tower, which 
was built on the edge of a tremendous 

recipice, three hun Sy pene 
feet and a half above ‘the level of the 
stream, which glittered in beautiful 
and romantic wanderings beneath. It 
used to rock in the stormy weather, 
when heaven’s artillery pealed amid 
the murky skies ; but of this they were 
not afraid, being girt with the armour 
of conscious innocence. 

At the time ournarrativecommences, 
Janetta Georgina Georginetta Macgaw 
was at the tender and susceptible age 
of 38, the age when the turbulence of 
youthful folly begins to subside, and 
when the clouds of pride and rashness 
begin to disappear from the cerulean of 
the mental sky, when an affectionate 
offer is not to be scorned, and prudence 
directs the choice. As to person, she 
was rather above the average stature of 
ladies, being five feet eleven inches 
without the shoes ; and, being rather 
“ sicklied o'er with the pale cast of 
thought,” she inclined to emaciation. 
Her nose would have been of the most 
pure and perfect Roman order, if it had 
not been rather a little hooked into the 
mouth ; and, as for her eyes, they would 
certainly have mmenel any thi of 
the kind ever seen, if one of them had 
not had a little obliquity in its axis, 
inclining to the nose before-mention- 
ed. Her mouth had a kind of indig- 
nant beauty, being a little depressed at 
the angles ; and her ringlets, that vied 
with the gold of Potosi, were of a bright 
Sicambrian yellow, inclining to red- 
dish. But we must be brief.—If any 
one heard her sigh, and asked the rea- 
son, she ingenuously confessed, that it 
was all for the love of the brave and 
gallant Lieutenant Abrahari Flash-in- 
the-pan of the Queen’s Own. 

Lieutenant Flash-in-the-pan was 

a “ vara avis in terris,” a com- 

plete black swan among mankind : one 
of the Non-pareils of this world, and 
distantly related to the pugilist of that 
surname. ‘True, he had infirmities— 
he was too much addicted to the use 
of tebacco, whose fumes he used to 
wash from his throat, with draughts 
of slightly diluted spirituous liquors. 
His own account, however, was, that 
he only used these to rinse his mouth, 
as some physician of experience had 
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CFeb, 
informed him, that tobaceo exerted 
deteriorating influence on’ the’ ‘ 
erty this, I am credibly i 
y a person of the very highést auths. 
rity, that he was pat fos Wider 
failing. Let Ensign H Ihitn insina, 
ate as he will, that hie thitwed mote 
legs than courage, in a certain battle. 
but the prima facie view of ‘the’ cage’ 
is clearly for the repellant ; séeiny’ thi! 
he was promoted, while the other yx 
mains standard-bearer to the’ co 
Let him look to that, and ‘not insu} 
the memory of a gallant officer, who's 
now no more! wi 
It was on a beautiful summer mop}. 
ing, about a quarter from eleven 
the clock of Castle Turret-tower spite: 
that the youthful Georgina was basi. 
ly employed in the perusal of that éx- 
quisitely delightful, and most highly 
edifying romance, “ The sorrows of 
Tabitha ;” and, at the same time, saun- 
tering through the embowering woods, 
which darkened the daylight. Her 
lovely eyes glistened with the pearly 
dews of sympathy ; and, as every now 
and then, she dashed away the blind. 
ing torrents, she strayed on, unmind- 
ful whither she was going. She had 
better have looked about her, for bes 
fore Xantippe, the spouse of Socrates, 
could have reckoned ten, she was three 
feet below the horizon in a ditch. For. 
tunately, for the interests of mankind, 
and of love, that tenderest of every 
terrestrial passion under the sun, came 
riding past, the gallant grey horse Red- 
ing-comb, with its master, Lieutenant 
Abraham Flash-in-the-pan. (I could 
give the genealogy of this illustrious 
animal, for the benefit of my sporting 
readers—but I dont think I will, as it 
would waste paper.) When the 
of the afflicted. “a reached as a 
his pulse audibly rose to double its 
natural reckoning ; at a second groan, 
hishat rose instinctively from his head, 
robably from a rebellion among the 
airs, and not in the least degree from 
mental trepidation ; as bating his sur 
rise, he never was more calm in his 
ife. He first thought of turning back, 
as it struck him as being the howl of 
a tiger ; but, on further consideration, 
he was aware that that ferocious ani- 
mal is not indigenous in this highly 
favoured country ; uuless it had e 
se by mistake from Mr Polito’s 
e ie. He ventured forward then 


ventured, as e a soldiet 


ot his military standing’; in spite of 
6 
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, refractory, conduet. of ‘his horse, 
we he very roperly: chided with 
the spur.on his left heel. t- 
ig, he sa the cause of his disturb- 
ance, Who was profusely bleeding at 
the nose ; and, having lifted or rather 
dragged, the beauti irl up behind 
lim, for she was incapable ; and wiped 
the boards of the volume, entitled the 
Sorrows of T'abitha, with the tail of his 
great coat ; he proceeded with, but one 
interruption—which was from an ex- 
ciseman, to the gate of Castle Turret- 
tower. After blowing a blast on the 
he was admitted. The sequel 
will be seen in the next, and thirty five 
succeeding chapters. 
Don’t you think this will do? If it 
pleases. you, I will send more speci- 
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mens. sobh. Whit ‘has. become of 
Wastle ?—sorely do I miss his pen in 
your late numbers. Is he afflicted with 
the asthma ?—has the dampness of the 
weather fallen like a wet blanket on 
his genius?—or is he “ crossed in 
hopeless love ?”—The shooting would 
take him up for some months past ; 
but you should now hold at him, and 
squeeze the Mad Banker from him, 
even to the twenty-fourth canto. It 
is quite child’s play to him.—O North, 
and Wastle, when I think of you, and 
the rest of our divan, my soul forsakes 
the dull regions of prose, and my 
words, like we of the Spirit of Mu- 
sic, in Lalla Rookh, “ turn, as they 
leave my lips, to song.” 


Where’er Odoherty, with casual foot, 

Winds through this weary world his varied way, 
Still be it his with vigour to recruit 

His toil-worn frame, and moistify his clay 

With——any potent dram his taste will suit, 
To toast the health of friends beside the Forth— 
The dauntless Wastle, and the peerless North! 


Let Southey sing of Thalaba and Roderick, 
And Scott chaunt forth his epic strains, to telt 
How Bruce’s vessels left the Bay of Broderick, 
And how, at Flodden, Scotland’s ensign fell ; 
Let Simple Wordsworth tute on Peter Bell ; 
And Coleridge curdle blood, and stiffen hair, 
Telling how spirits plagued the Mariner. 


Let Crabbe rhyme on "bout vagabonds and fiunkies, 
Tailors, and coblers, gipsies and their brats, 

Riding in wicker creels on half-starved donkies, 
Their black eyes glancing ‘neath their bits of hats ; 
Let Wilson ream to Fairyland ; but that’s 

An oldish story ; I'll lay half a crown, 


The tiny elves are smot 


er’d by his gown. 


Lét missions go to Greenland with Montgomery ; 


Let 


green-sick ladies sonnetize with Bowles ; 


Let Leigh Hunt sing of cabbages and flummery, 
And currant bushes blooming on green knowls : 
Let Keats draw out his whinings into growls, 

Let Corney Webbe write sonnets by the score, 

“ And trample wounded time upon the floor.” 


Let Shelley si 


of darknesses and deyilry, 
‘rows Pandemonium at his touch ; 


Let Tommy Moore, that son and soul of revilry, 


Praise Indians, and fire-worship 


and such :-— 


To stretch our thoughts so far is rather much ; 
Altho’ to-spend ah hour we do not.gradge 


Vou. VII. 





With Twopenny Post-Bags—Crib—and Biddy Fudge. 
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Do not suppose that the stanza of 
Odoherty was invented to suit his own 
convenience, from the difficulty of 
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Let Mrs Hemans chaunt historic tales 
Till Cader Idris echoes back the strain ; 
Let Missy Mitford spread adventurous sails 
Far south, and sing Cristina of the Main ; 
Miss Holford now may visit Falkirk plain 
In safety ; as the only danger there 
Is meeting with wild cattle at the fair. 


Let Mrs Opie sing of orphan boys, 
Whose sires were shot with slug at Trafalgar ; 
Let Lady Morgan cant, and make a noise, 
With Lindley Murray, and good sense at war ; 
Miss Baillie no doubt is a shining star ; 
But unto none I will attend, unless— 
What is the sine qua non, only guess ? 


Unless in Blackwood’s pine-tree grove he flourish, 
Writing an article for every Number, 

With fun and frolic ; these are things that nourish 
The heart of man, and keep his eyes from slumber. 
I like none of your melancholy lumber,— 

Your sonnets, and your sentimental tales, 

As tardy of digestion as brass-nails. 


You see I’m tainted with the metromanie, 

And not a little proud of innovation ; 
I'll have original verse as well as any, 

And not think there’s any great occasion 

To write like Frere and Byron ;—when the nation 
Talks of the seven line stanza, they shall cry, 
Aye—that’s the stanza of Odoherty ! 


finding rhymes. Tu quoque incredu- tired, so 


lus rides ? Well, well, friend North, 


that question will soon be put to rest ; must be.” 


for, if Byron’s Third Canto of Juan 
does not come out within a month, the 


public will have to decide, which of us _ believe me, 


is the better writer, the projector, or 
the continuator. 

I had almost forgot to say, that I 
had rare sport with our friend 


Yours sincerely, 





Gloucester, Jan. 24. 





SONNET TO WORDSWORTH. 


Worpsworth, I envy thee, that from the strife 
Far distant, and the turmoil of mankind, 
Musing in solitude, thou keep’st thy mind 

Most spotless, leading an unblemish’d life. 

What have the bards of other realms and years 
Fabled of innocence or golden age, 

But, graven on the tablet of thy page, 

And of thy life, in majesty appears ? 

What marvel that the men of cities, they, 
Whose fate or choice compels them to endure 
The sight of things unholy and impure, 

Feel not the moonlight softness of thy lay ? 

But thou hast fought and conquer’d, and decay 
Flies far from thee, whose great reward is sure ! 


Ever and a day, 
Morcan Oponenrty. 


[Feb. 


(you know his nomme-de-guerre) at 
Cambridge lately ; but you see my 
double sheet is crammed, and I am 


‘¢ Farewell !—a word that has been and 


You may depend on again hearing 
from me soon ; and, in the interim, 
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Aswe have observedin our last num- 
ber, few tasks are more repelling to an 
ordinary reader, than that of endea- 
youring to understand the mere ana- 
lysis of a play. But fortunately, the 
sory of this Tragedy, like that of 
“Darkness,” can be briefly stated, 
and easily comprehended ; especially 
by such readers as happen to recollect 
the fragment of a ballad in Sir W. 
Seott’s * Border Minstrelsy,” exhibit- 
ing the last interview of a mother with 
herchildren, when the castle, which she 
could not leave, (or would not surren- 
der,) had been set on fire by the enemy. 
The hero of this play, Nicholas Zriny, 
was governor of the Hungarian town 
and castle of Sigeth, in the year 
1566, at the time when Soliman the 
Great, Emperor of the Turks, was un- 
der the necessity of conquering those 
fortresses of Hungary which lay im- 
mediately on his route to the Austrian 
capital, Vienna. Zriny had received 
orders from the Christian Emperor 
Maximilian, to defend his station to the 
last; and the tragic interest depends 
on the impossibility of repelling the 
vast army of Soliman, and the unpa- 
ralleled resolution displayed, not only 
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by Zriny himself, but by Eva his 
countess, Helena his daughter, and 
Lorenzo her betrothed lover, who, be- 
ing at last all fully aware that the foe 
cannot be repulsed, yet determine ne- 
ver to surrender. ‘The several modes 
in which these four individuals finally 
perish, we shall not describe at pre- 
sent, but leave this to be developed in 
the course of our analysis ; as theclimax 
to which, we shall give the fifth act of 
the Tragedy entire. 

The play commences with a spirited 
dialogue between the Turkish empe- 
ror, and his chief physician, Levi, in 
which the latter, having informed his 
master, that although now advanced 
in life, he may, by care and caution, 
reckon on ten years more of existence, 
receives for answer, that upon this dic- 
ium, it follows logically, that without 
care or caution, he may survive for 
one year, and that this brief space alone 
will be amply sufficient to fulfil all his 
noblest and dearest schemes of ambi- 
tion. After four pages of dialogue, the 
physician is dismissed to call the Grand 
Vizier ; and Soliman being left alone, 
utters the following soliloquy : 


Soliman. I should then “ spare myself ?”—See the last gleams 
Of power, that in my war-worn frame yet linger, 
Slowly,—in base inglorious rest,—expire ? 
The world, when I first came upon th 
Trembled before me ; and, by Heaven, the world 
Shall tremble too, when Soliman departs !— 
This is the lot divine of chosen heroes !— 
The worm of earth is born, and perishes ; 
And not a trace of its base life remains : 
Nations are thus renew’d in grovelling herds ; 
And the poor soulless mortal, all unknown, 
Glides into view, and then retires unheeded. 
But when a Ruler and an Hero comes, 
He is proclaim’d even by the stars in heaven ! 
Thus forth upon the astounded world he gleams, 


e stage, 


And all are for his mighty deeds prepared. 
Then too, when unto death the conqueror 
Must yield at last, Nature herself awakes 

A thousand voices of mysterious warning ; 
And thus it is o’er every realm made known, 
That now the Phoenix rushes to the flames. 
I feel that I have triumph’d o’er all time, 


And with the stars my glory is entwined ! 
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The third scene presents a dialogue conning dcheem between Soliman 
between Soliman and his grand vizier, and his 
in which the former unfolds more of war. 
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If I, like my precursors, stood alone, 
Even all the world before me would haye kneel’d. 
But, in my century, mighty spirits rose, 


And kindred heroes were opposed to me :— 

Thus, I am not the favour’d child of Fortune ; 

But that which Fate of her free grace bestow’d not, 
I have with stern defiance from her wrench’d. 
What was it that made Alexander great ? 

Or what to Rome’s subjection brought the world ? 
No Emperor Charles opposed them in those days ; 
No La-Vallette had cross’d their path of victory. 
Charles! Charles! If thou alone hadst been removed, 
Thy Europe would have crouching lain before me ; 
Therefore I call thee to this last great strife, 

Thou House of Austria !—-Now unfurl thy banners, 
For Selyman will gloriously expire ! 

By the storm’d walls of thy Vienna now, 

And by thy blood, past injuries effacing, 

1 shall announce my laws unto the times! 

Rise Austria then, and summon all thy heroes ! 
They for their freedom and their faith contend :— 
The world shall know that now the Lion dies ; 

But first, Vienna's falling towers, on fire 

Shall beam afar, to be his funeral pyre! 


ief officers, in a. council.ef 
They are all aware of the high tle 
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the favourite schemes of ambition b 
which his mind is agitated. Above all, 
he dwells with satisfaetion on his me- 
ditated siege or blockade of Vienna, 
which, if suceessful, will enable him 
to carry the victorious crescent over 
all Germany. On this follows a high- 
ly effective scene (of four pages,) 


courage and reputation of Zriny, bug 
suppose that he is now at Vienna, and 
believe therefore, that they may pass. 
by his castle of Sigeth without appre. 
hension of attack, and proceed at once 
to the capital. In the fifth scene, how. 
ever, a messenger enters, by whom 
their plans in this respect are changed. 


Mehmed. (To the messenger.) Thanks to the Santshak for the im 


telligence. 


Soliman. What news, Vizier ? 


( Exit Messenger.) 


Mehmed. The Santshak Hella, Sire, 
Announces now, that the brave Nicholas Zriny, 
Long since return’d, is with his bands at Sigeth ; 
And ‘tis suspected that he knows our plans. 
Ali. On then, great Emperor! This is Allah’s warning ! 
Leave Sige h unattack’d—On to Vienna! 
There let the rage of battle first begin. 
Mehmed, Mustapha, ne &e. ( Together.) Away !—To Vienna !— 


There begin the fight! 


Soli. What? Are you men? Are these my boasted heroes, 
That by an empty name are terrified ? 
I have already vanquish’d half the world, 
Yet do I not believe, that in the foe 
The name of Soliman would wake such fear 
As in your hearts this Christian. dog inspires ! 
Now ’tis resolved !—We first. shall conquer Sigeth ! 
’Tis time that I should better know this. bugbear, 
The terror of my choicest officers ! 


Mus. Yet think, Sire 
Soli. On thy life—no more. 





"Tis done !—~ 


We march to Sigeth. Mine imperial power 
Has tamed the pride of Asia ; and shall here 
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Ere long be planted ! 


Another messenger now enters, to 
acquaint Soliman, that it has been 
found impossible for his engineers to 
construct a bridge over the wild river 


How? I shall wait? Im 
Is aught that I palin | 7 
Ha, traitor !— 
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This base Hungarian Count-defy my. rage ? 
For this, by Heaven, he fearfully shall answer, 
And on his castle’s ruin’d towers, his head 


ible, _ 
possible : 
et thee on horseback straight ;-— 





Drau, as he had commanded; and that, 
at. all events, it will be necessary to 
wait until the present floods are past ; 
to which he replies, 


thou sayst ! 


Tell him I march to-day,—and if I find not, 

In four-and-twenty hours, the bridge completed, 
Then shall I hang him up upon the shore, 

And teach him what is possible !—Away !— 
’Tis done !—Vizier, we storm the fort of Sigeth ! 


The scene now changes to the Cas- 
tle of Sigeth, where a dialogue oecurs 
between Eva the Countess and her 
daughter Helena—Here the latter ex- 
presses her apprehensions of some ap- 

ching evil, from the warlike pre- 
tions that she observes in the cas- 
tle—Her favoured youth Lorenzo, had 
just before met her in the gallery, and 
though she had wished to stop him, 


( Ezeunt. ) 


and to learn what was going forward, 
he passed on in great haste, and except 
by a few hurried words, would not an- 
swer her.—This naturally leads to the 
first disclosure of Helena’s attachment, 
which is given very poetically, and of 
which her mother hindly approves.— 
In the next scene Zriny makes his first 
appearance.— 


Zriny. All must be active in the castle now— 
Yet be not thus alarm’d, my friends, nor anxious.— 
"Tis said, the Turks again are up in arms, 

That the Grand Signior hither leads them on— 

Yet certain tidings have I not received, 

But now await our messenger’s return.— 

Fear not, if even within your chambers now 

The clang of preparation should be heard. 

Foresight and caution never are in vain,— 

And our brave bands in such employ delight, 

And willingly even now would raise the pte 

Of joy, in hopes that mighty deeds are near !— 
0. 


Hel. Said I not so? 
No groundless fear.— 


mother ! ”I'was indeed 


Eva. Think’st thou our castle then 
Will be attack’d >—A storming,—or blockade ?— 


Let nothing be concealed— 
Zriny. Nay—let us not 
Dwell on the worst— 
Eva. Zriny, I have deserv’d 
Thy confidence. 


I now demand the truth. 


Oh think not now so poorly of thine Eva,— 
Of thine own faithful wife—that by thy side, 
So oft has met grim danger all undaunted— 
Think not so poorly of her as to doubt, 


If she can yet support her claim to cour: 


I demand truth—will Sigeth be attacked’ 
Zriny. 1f Soliman indeed is up in arms, 

It must be so !— 
Hel. Oh mother—mother !— 
Eva. Nay, 

Helena, be not thus dismay’d—but think, 


e. 
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Thy father lives ;—his friends yet live around him ;— 
The daughter of an hero must not be 
Unworthy such a parent.— 


Two scenes now occur, which are proach of Soliman, and the vast extent 
occupied with the arrival of new mes- of his army. The concluding scene of 
sengers—describing the immediate ap- this first act we shall give entire. 


Zriny. What news, Lorenzo ? 

Lor. Noble Count, the trumpets 
Now call to battle—Mehmed Beg already 
Has cross’d the Drau,—and march’d as far as Syklas ;— 
Laid waste the country—burn’d the villages— 

And all the horrors of the Turkish war 
Renew’d—Give me a troop of thy brave horsemen !— 
Courage impells me here—I long for action ! 

And on these desperadoes will revenge 

My country— 

Hel. Heaven! Lorenzo! 

Lor. Nay, Helena, 

Mourn not, for in the battle I can serve you,— 
And now with confidence before your father 
Appear, confessing freely that I love you.— 

Ay, noble sir, I love your beauteous daughter— 
"Tis true, I boast no fortune but my sword, 

Nor fame have I by birth inherited— 

Yet have I oft-times heard you say, an hero, 
Whate’er his birth, might to a crown aspire. 

Let me go forth,—that best nobility 

Which lives within the heart by deeds to prove !— 

Zriny. To this mine answer waits you when the fight 
Is o’er—An heart heroic weighs with me 
Far more, Lorenzo, than imperial robes ; 

Yet to thy youth alone J dare not trust 

What may affect the weal of Hungary.— 

Caspar Alapi, take a thousand foot, 

And with five hundred horsemen, let Lorenzo 
And Wolfe go with you—By your own choice fix 
On other leaders—March at once to meet 

This Mehmed Beg.—A quick and sudden onset 
Will to your moderate band give the advantage. 
By heaven, the Turks shall know, that there are men 
In Sigeth, who fear not an over-match ! 

Now God be with you—and return as victors! 

Alassi. Trust to me and thy faithful bands. Away! 
Courage, my friends. Now for our task! To-morrow 
We shall return with Turkish spoils rich laden.— 
Grant me dismissal, gracious lady. 

Eva. Go— 

I will not fail to pray for you. 
Lor. Farewell! 
And you, Helena—In your angel voice 
~ ony for me some few words of prayer to Heaven, 
That I may conquer—It will prove to me 
A talisman, and guard me in the fight. 

Eva. Nay, spare her! 

Hel. Ah, thou goest to meet thy death ! 

Lor. Nay, nay—Death may not venture ’gainst our love. 

Hel. Oh, might I,cherish yet that consolation ! 

Lor. Trust me, the king of terrors ventures not 
T’ assail us now.—Quickly, with this belief, 

Let me at once depart. (Drawing his sabre.) 
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Whoso has felt 
The fire of courage must evince it here ! 





The strife is briet—the victory is eternal— 
And he who longs like me, for matchless treasure, 
To win the prize, must run no common risk. 


Hel. Oh, my Lorenzo ! 
Eva. Heaven! she falls— 


(Exit with Alapi, &c. 


(She faints.) 


Zriny. (Supporting her.) Helena ! 
The drop-scene falls on the groupe. 


The second Act opens with a calm 
and affectionate dialogue between Eva 
and Helena, her daughter, which fine- 
ly contrasts with the tumultuous scenes 
that follow in rapid succession. In 
the second of these, Zriny again ap- 


pears, anxiously expecting intelligence 
from his various equerries. In the 
third scene, Scherenk (a confidential 
old servant) enters with the following 
annonce from the ramparts. 


Scherenk. My noble lord, the watcher from the tower 
Just now proclaim’d that he beheld a cloud 


Of dust on the road to Syklas. 


This he deems 


Raised by our troops, returning crown’d with victory. 
Hel. Thanks, old man, for thy glad intelligence— 
But hast thou seen him, then, returning safely ? 


Scher. Whom, noble lady ? 


Eva. Child, what means thy question ? 
The watcher only saw a cloud of dust, 
And but suspects, it may be the Hungarians. 
Hel. Suspects, indeed ! Oh, were I on the tower, 
Even on the distant hills, I could behold him ; 
And mid a thousand forms select him only ! 
Ah, how my heart begins to beat again ! 
And all the sufferings of this fearful day, 
And visionary terrors of the night, 
Are in a frightful bondage join’d against me! 
Oh, mother, in your arms enfold once more 
Your poor unhappy child—In your embrace 
Let me yet hope and consolation find ! 


The fourth scene, which is long and 
effective, exhibits the happy return of 
Lorenzo, Alapi, and the other com- 
manders, who have amply succeeded in 
their attack on the troops of Mehmed. 
Lorenzo has himself brought away a 
standardfrom the Turks, which he lays 
at the feet of Zriny. In the fifth scene, 
Vilacky, an equerry, returns from the 
Christian Emperor’s (Maximilian’s) 
court, with instructions to Zriny to de~ 
fend his castle to the last, in order to 
prevent the advance of Soliman to 
Vienna. On this order of the emperor 
depends, in one sense, the chief inte- 
rest of the play ; but it is enough for 
the due understanding of the plot to 
set down the fact in outline merely. 
On this. follows intelligence that the 
whole forces of Soliman are rapidly 

Wing near to the castle ; and in the 
seventh scene, Alapi advises that the 
two ladies should be removed from 


Sigeth to some place of safety ; but as 
the proposal is on their own parts re- 
solutely opposed, it is therefore agreed 
that they shall remain. The next in- 
terview between the two lovers we think 
highly poetical, and should willingly 
transcribe it, were it not that there are 
such long extracts before us. The so- 
liloquy of Helena, in the form ofa qua- 
tuorzani, or sonnet, is here eminently 
beautiful ; but much of its effect arises 
from the rhymed versification. This 
act concludes with farther preparations 
for the battle ; including a long oration 
of Zriny to his officers, who finally 
kneel around him, and voluntarily join 
with their leader, in a solemn vow of 
unchangeable fidelity and obedience. 
In the third act, the scene is chan- 
ged to the camp of the Grand Signior, 
who has now stationed himself before 
the walls of Sigeth. At the very first 


onset, the Turks find that the conquest 
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of this fortress will prove a far moré 
formidable attempt than they were 
willing to believe. They are repulsed ; 
and, after three scenes of tumultuous 
debates in the council of war, Vilacky, 
one of Zriny’s officers, who by acci- 
dent has been taken prisoner, is brought 
in (severely wounded) before Soliman. 
To the utter astonishment of the Turk- 
" ish tyrant, this captive eloquently ad- 

dresses him, answering all his ques- 
tions with a spirit of boldness, truth, 
and defiance, which irresistibly, while 
they provoke his anger, command his 


Soli. (Aside.)— 


CFeb, 
admiration and respect. Finally, op 
being ‘told that his life will be spa 
but that he will be retained in cap¢i. 
vity, Vilacky instantly tears away the 
bandages from his bleeding wounds— 
falls to the ground, and is carried of 
in a state of insensibility, (Soliman, a 
the same time, ordering that he shal] 
be looked after by his own physician.) 
After this extraordinary prisoner is dis. 
posed of, the Emperor appears much 
agitated ; but it is now time that our 
author should (through his translator, 
again speak for himself.— 


Christian ! Thy words, indeed, fell heavy on me!— 


Mehmed. ( Aside to Ali.) —The Emperor seems much moved and lost in 


thought. 


The boldness of that captive has not pleased him. 
Mustaphi. I know not when I saw our brave old Lion 


Thus yield to sadness. 
Ali. Early here, this mornin 
I found his wise physician, a 


inquired 


How fared our Emperor? Then he shrug’d his shoulders,— 
And for opinion gave, that this campaign 

Had weaken’d him far more than Soliman 

Himself suspects ;—that fortune now, and triumph, 

Were doubly requisite ; for, in his veins, 

Without such inspiration, youthful fire 


Would never more revive. 
Must. He is indeed 


In health, more than he will confess, disorder’d.— 
Retain’d he now his wonted power and fierceness,— 
This prisoner had not lightly been forgiven. 


Mehm. Let us 


hence ;—he seems to meditate ;— 


See how he knits his brows !—Let us retire, 


And leave him to his dreams. 


[ They withdraw to the hack scene. 


Soli. (Coming forward alone.)—Confess it then, 
Thou grey-hair’d conqueror—for such heroism 


Thou wert not now 


!—Another Maltha, 


Not even in dreams, had’st thou anticipated !— 
There are yet men who force thee to respect them ! 


If Zriny’s 


nds, like this enthusiast here, 


So think,—so act,—’twere madness to assail them ;— 
Madness to waste our precious time on those 

Who nothing but their lives can lose ;—and life 
They value not. Yet Sigeth must be taken ;— 

It must, by Heaven !—Even were its deepest moats 
Fill’ with dead bodies of our Janissaries, 

Sigeth must fall! But to save time—ha! this 

Is of our life the fearfullest mystery— 

Came I then forth, this ed fort to storm ? 


Are my vast hopes then 


ited at last 


By this poor spot of earth ? Have I no more 

To struggle for,—but how to overcome 

This band of mean adventurers, and their leader ? 
Have I not arm’d myself against all Europe, 

And from Vienna’s towers resolved to announce 
My laws unto the Christian world;—and now, 
Before this castle, in protracted siege, 

{ stay for months perchance, all but to drive 

This obstinate old madman from these rocks, 
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And hunt out his Hungarians from a rat-hole !— 


I were in 


deed a madman, if I spent 


The last hours of my life in such a contest !— 
No—no! by Heaven, this'‘must not be !—I feel 
That I have but a brief space to survive ; 
Internal fire has worn my life away ; 

Therefore, we must be rapid.—Sigeth first 

And Gyula fall, Then, onwards I proceed, 

For my last strife, with Maximilian !— 

It is resolved.—He who would gain a world, 
May give away a kingdom even in alms, 

Sigeth must yield—But how ?—No matter !—Mine 
It must be! for on this,— itself so poor,— 
Depends a jewel of unbounded worth ! 


The result of this deliberation is, that 
Soliman immediately dispatches his 
Grand Vizier to Zriny, offering mag- 
nificent bribes, if he will surrender, 
and threatening the most horrible 
cruelties should the Hungarians per- 
sist in refusal. This is followed by 
some dialogues of consultation, in the 
Castle of Sigeth; between Zriny and 
Lorenzo, Alapi, Paprutowitch, &c. 
concluding with a determination, on 


Zriny. (Alone. 


the part of the Hungarian Chief, to 
set fire to the town of Sigeth, which he 
finds himself no longer able to defend. 
For this purpose he instructs his offi- 
cers to have fire-brands and pitch-balls 
in readiness, to begin instantly, on his 
command, the work of devastation.— 
His attendants then withdraw ;—and 
the soliloquy of Zriny must not be 
omitted :— 


He looks out at the window.) 


There lies the hapless town—A dream of peace 
Yet hovers o’er its walls, as in compassion ! 

he cannon’s roar hath ceased ; and of the strife 
Both friend and foe seem wearied. Quietness 
Reigns in the streets ; and every one, as wont, 
Goes to his home. They close their doors again,— 
And little think it is for the last time,— 
That for them dawns no morrow,—that the lightning, 
Which all their soothing visions must dissolve, 
Already trembles in the pregnant cloud, 
Waiting Fate’s wrathful hand to hurl it down !— 
But, all their earthly hopes must I destroy ? 
Has Heaven of these poor townsmen unto me 
The fortunes trusted P—and must I thus crush them ?— 
Dare I thus cast away so many lives ? 
My vwn 1 could upon the walls expose ; 
Even sacrifice my lear ay child,—my friend,— 

t 


For they have intertwin 


eir fates with mine, 


And must without one stain of guilt expire. 

But these poor townsmen,—can I be to them 

The messenger of death, and devastate 

What may not be renew'd ?>—(A pause.) —Yet, how is this ? 


What means this mood of sadness, or these tears P>— 


Zriny, thy country here demands thy service,— 
On the heart’s impulse and compassion now 


It is no time to dwell !— 


The hero’s meditations are here in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Soliman’s 
ambassador, with whom the dialogue 


that ensues we think highly effective, 
and we shall therefore insert it :— 


Captain, Here is the Turkish Prince. 


Zriny. I am alone— 
Let him appear ! 
Vou. VIII. 
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(Mahmed enters.) 
How’s this >—The Grand Vizier ? 
Sokolowitch ?—Y our Emperor has indeed 
Some object of importance when he sends 
A messenger so noble. 
Mehm. Solyman, 
Our Emperor, offers you his special favour ; 
And in return demands cf the Hungarians, 
(Who wage with us a vain unequal war) 
That they to him yield up the citadel. 
Our Emperor honours your heroic courage, 
And fain indeed would have you for a friend : 
Therefore, to all conditions that may fall 
Within the bounds of reason and his power, 
He will agree,—if you deliver up 
Without.delay the fortress,—but if this 
Shall not be granted, murder is the watchword !— 
All prisoners shall be hurried to the block— 
Zriny. If this indeed is all thine embassy, 
Thy labour, Mehmed, might have well been spared.— 
I am a Zriny !—bear this for mine answer. 
And, if thine Emperor, as thou say’st, in me 
Honours true courage, let him not expect 
From the same heart desertion base, and treachery. 
How he may riot when he storms the town, 
That let him answer at an high tribunal ; 
Z but fulfill my duty ! 
Mehm. Wert thou, Zriny, 
A soldier only, this were well—but thou 
Art more,—thou art an husband and a father ! 
Oh, then reflect, ere yet it is too late: 
Our Emperor’s rage will spare nor wife nor daugliter— 
Nay, he has sworn, if thou wilt not surrender, 
To give them up a prize unto his slaves.— 
Thou in the strife wilt perish like an hero ;— 
But think of those, who are most dear to thee ;— 
Their fate I shudder, even in dreams to view !— 
Think of these tender beings to the rage 
Of the rude people, shamefully resign’d. 
Zriny. Vizier! Thou art a painter, amply skill’d 
To freeze the currents of a coward’s heart.— 
Mehm. Oh, yet be counsel’d, Zriny ! 
Zriny. Mean soul’d Turk,— 
Thou know’st not what thou say’st,—know’st not the women 
Whom thou essay’st to plead for ; nor conceiv’st 
The sense of honour that heaves high within 
Their tender bosoms.—Let thy slaves rejoice 
Their mean hearts in the sacrifice ;— but know, 
These women, Mehmed, are my wife and daughter, 
And both, when duty calls, can bravely die !— 
Mehm. Much unto Solyman doth it import, 
Sigeth to win.— This, by his proffers now, 
Thou canst well guess.— Croatia shall be thine ;— 
There shalt thou reign as monarch ; and the land 
Transmit unto thine heirs ;—and whatsoe’er 
Of treasure thou demand ’st, awaits thee too.— 
As friend and brother, Solyman, henceforth, 
Will to the height of dignities conduct you— 
Zriny. Fye on you, Mehmed! ’Gainst the untarnish’d fame 
Of Nicholas Zriny, offer’st thou such insult ? 
Say to your master,—All the crowns on earth 
Are valueless, in a Hungarian’s eyes, 
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When against honour weigh’d.—He may indeed ! 
Our fortress storm, and triumph o’er our lives,— 
But for our honour,—+that defies his power— 
So far the scourge of no Grand Signior reaches. 
Mehm. Hard-hearted man !—If nothing less will move you, 
Hear my last words, and tremble-—Know,—thy son 
Jas on an outward sally brought to us— 
He is our prisoner.—If thou wilt not yield, 
Our Emperor has sworn to invent new torments, 
Such as the fiends in hell are doom’d to suffer ; 
And limb from limb, tearing the hapless youth, 
His father’s proud resistance to revenge ! 
Zriny. My son! dear George! Oh, Fate, thy blows aré heavy ! 
Mehm. Resolve in haste—His executioners 
Are now prepar’d. 
Zriny. Resolve ?>—I have resolv’d !— 
Torment him! martyr him !—and limb from limb, 
With red-hot pincers tear him,—George was mine !— 
He was my son ;—and like an hero too 
He will know how to die !— 
(Calling at the door. ) 
What! ho, Lorenzo! 
Now light the firebrands! ( Returning.) 
All that I implor’d 
Of Heaven was, that my son might, in his fall, 
Prove himself not unworthy of his father.— 
My pray’rs are heard—Beneath your torturing hands, 
For the true faith, and for his native land, 
He dies a martyr !—I am satisfied !— 
(Calling as before.) . 
Now fire the houses! Let the fierce flames rage !—( Returning. ) 
Ask him, in his worst torments, if he then 
Would, to gain life, barter his father’s honour ?— 
Ay, put the question—and by Heaven, my son 
Will answer, “‘ No,”—and die !— 
Mehm. My soul indeed ! 
Before such greatness bends.— 
Zriny. Believe not, Mehmed, 
That.even the humblest of my soldiers here, 
Feels not as I do.—Think not that my wife, 
Or daughter, would a different language hold, 
From that which I have used.—I, as a man, 
And they as tender women—From themselves 
Thou shalt now hear the truth.—/( Calling. ) 
Helena !—Eva ! - 
Lorenzo! Alapi !—Come all at once, 
And solemnize our victory ! 


The two ladies, and afterwards Lorenzo, Papratowitch, and other officers, 
enter hastily on both sides of the stage ; and this third act is wound up with 
the following scene. 


Eva. What wouldst thou, Zriny ?—Wherefore art thou thus 
Rejoiced ? 

Alassi. What news, my friend ?—How thine eyes gleam ! 

Zriny. Now, hear themselves !—My friends, convince I pray you 
The doubting heart of this ambassador, 
That you have all, with free unbiass’d will, 





* This, it may be proper to notice, was but a ruse de guerre—a falsetiood invented 
by Solyman. 
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Determined for your country's sake to meet 

The horrors of the battle and of death ! 
The Soldiers. Of our own choice and will—we all have sworn ! 
Zriny. Say to him, women, (for this too he doubts, ) 

That you are firm enough unto the sword 

Your unprotected bosoms to resign, 


When honour and our holy faith command you ! 
Eva. Even to destruction will I follow thee ! 
Helena. The hero’s bride shall with the hero die ! 
Zriny. Se ge 4 his arms.) Come to my heart! Oh, Heaven, how 
ric 


Iam! 


The three form a groupe.) 


Through the window of the back scene are now visible the splendours of the 


conflagration. 


Paprutowitch. There flew the fire-brands—Now the flames aspire! 
Already from all corners they break forth. 
Zriny. Sokolowitch ! now go, and tell thy master, 
How thou hast here found Zriny and his people ! 
Tell him that all our hearts are thus united.— 
Yet, ere thou measurest back thy way, the town 
In flames will have announced to him already 
That Zriny is no trifler,—that he holds 
His honour dearer than a regal crown,— 


And duty to his country 


cherishes 


More than paternal love;—that he will stand 
Firm at his post, till death’s dark night descends.— 
Now for the new attack !—Storm on !—For battle 


We are pre 


ed,—but living shall no man 


Be captured—no—nor woman !—and, at last, 
These falling towers shall be our sepulchre ! 


The genius of Korner was so fertile, 
and his tragedies are so Jong, that the 
task of selection here becomes especial- 
ly difficult. The fourth act, at which 
we have now arrived, is, perhaps, the 
best in the play; and yet we must 
hurry through it, in ordgr to leave 
room for the fifth—This fourth act 
exhibits the storming of the castle,— 
the repulse of the Turks,—the death of 
Solyman,—the final arrangements of 
Zriny, whose forces are reduced to six 
hundred men, and who, with his fort- 
ress already in flames, and all his stores 
exhausted, finds, that, onafresh attack, 
utter destruction will be inevitable.— 
The consultations between the Chief- 
tain, Eva, Helena, and Lorenzo, in 
the vaults beneath the castle, which 
conclude this act, are indeed poeti- 
cal and affecting in the highest de- 


gree ; but they are too long for tran. 
scription.—It is proper to observe, that 
in these dialogues Zriny tries every 
method of persuasion to induce his 
wife and daughter to save thehiselves 
by flight; through a -subterraneous 

e, which would-conduct them 
from the vaults to the sea: shote ; but, 
they persist, with inflexible: pee =| 


in refusal, and all agree: ito .perish, — 


though yet ignorant of; the*, precise 
sails in which their several deaths 
may at last be accomplished. Before’ 
proceeding to our promised version of 
the fifth aet, however, we must 
room for three short scenes, contait 
ing the death ef the Emperor Solytitm; 
in whom -Kérner (like Milner -with 
his hero Jugurd), probably, has em- 
bodied some of his own visions regard” 
ing the charaeter of Bonaparte, - 


Solyman, Levi, Mustapha.——( Continued noise of batile.) 


Solyman. Support me, Levi, or I faint! Oh, Heaven, 
Let me noteie before the crescent banner* 
Is gleaming on these ramparts! Oh for this 
Let me yet live ! 
Mehm. My Lord and Emperor, 
Command your life and strength. Nature herself 
Is wont to obey you. 
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Solym. Nay, Death seorms:me now— 
Even like the brave Hungarian Chief.—Ha !—there ! 
Heard you the long’d-for shouts of victory ? 

Mehmed, that was my darling song,—sweet music,— 

That from a thousand battles thundering rose 

To greet me !—Yet once more, ere in the grave 

I rest, that song of triumph must be heard ! 

This once,—oh Fortune, yet obey thy master! 

Mehm. Are there yet secret sorrows on your, heart ? 
Trust them, I pray you, to a faithful servant ; ; 
Make me the heir of all your worldly cares. 

Solym. If I had cares or sorrows, could I then 
Deserve the name of hero ?—I have fought,— 
Revell’d,—and conquer’d. Moments have I purchased 
With streams of blood ; and in those moments drank 
The full cup of enjoyment! Through the world 
My warlike deeds have fear and trembling spread,— 
Defied the censures of posterity,— 

And storm’d the fortress of eternal fame ! 

That I have march’d o’er mangled careages, 

And ruin’d towers,—and millions have to,death 

Reckless devoted ;—zthis the grovelling worm 
That crawl’d beneath me to the world may tell! 

Such voices will decay—Greatness alone 

Fades never,—but from age to age will triumph ! 

Build but the temple of your name on high ; 

Found it on sacrifices,—mangled limbs,— 

On hate or love,—build but on high,—the waves 
Of time will overflow your life—the mountain 
Is cover’d then,—only the temple stands 
In proud magnificence gleaming afar ! 

There, blazon’d in bright letters, is your name! 

Posterity will praise you, and forget 
The ground whereon its golden pillars rose ! 

Levi. Yet spare your strength, my liege! Oh spare it! Words 
‘Exhaust you. But repose, perchance, if Heaven 
‘Wouchsafe a miracle, might yet restore you. 

. ,Solym. These words I do forgive thy long-tried service. 

Oh, fool, to think that. whosoe’er has live 
As I haye done, would in a dream: of peace 
Sigh his last breath away! Nay, life itself 
Is nought to me, without high deeds, to’ rouse , 
The slumbering energies;:which dull repose ; 
Chains up and kills. , He only lives who acts! - ; ‘ 
Thus will I live, nor till death comes—will die !, t 


From mere want of room, we must frame has the strength ofawholetroop, 
oa ‘ : © ha? phd i 
omitone scene,. where Solyman is told and that his janissaries refuse to con- 
that;the Hungarians fight like demons _ tinue the attack, to which he replies, — 
rather than men,—that each in his own 


Then hunt them on with dogs— 
Goad them with pitchforks up the walls—and fill 
Trenches with fire behind: them—Shoot them dead, 
If they, refuse to storm! Sigeth must fall,» .. 
If standing on a pile of carcases') .; «+2 
That once were half mine army—all the rest a al 

I should to hell devote !—Sigethimyst falll—._.: . 

Storm on !—Few moments now are left me here— ate af 
And mid the thunders of our victory, toate 

I shall from life depart !—— 
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His rage and illness continue to increase together, and the next scene termi. 
nates his career. 


Begler Beg. Thy troops are put to flight—We are defeated— 
The Egyptian Pasha by a cannon shot 
Hath fall’n. Death revels o’er his prey—No longer 
Can we attack. The shouts of victory 
Are thunder’d after us by the Hungarians. 
Solim. Death in thy throat, damn’d slave! Sigeth mus¢ fall !~— 
Storm on !—I have resolved 
Begler Beg. Impossible ! 
Solim. Coward, go thou to hell! 
(Raises himself and throws his dagger at the officer, 
then falls back.) 
Storm !—Storm !—— (He dies. 





We now gladly discontinue our prose annotations, and present the fifth Act 
to our readers without farther comment. 


ACT V. SCENE I. 
A Subterraneous Vault. 


Zriny magnificently attired,—ScuERENK assisting him to dress. 


Zriny. Now, haste thee, Francis !—I believe thou weep’st ! 
Fy, old man, griev’st thou at thy master’s triumph ? 
What mean those tears ? 

Scher. May I not be forgiven ? 

These arms supported you while yet a child— 
I was with you at your first tournament, 

And at Vienna buckled on your spurs.— 

On your first marriage day with Frangipani, 
(Blest be her memory!) [ thus attired you— 
Then all the people, as we pass’d along, 
Exclaim’d aloud, “ See the heroic youth,— 
And see the bride! no nobler pair e’er trod 
The path that leads unto the sacred altar.” — 
Then all rejoicing shouted forth your names : 
Proud on that day was each Hungarian heart ! 

Zriny. The good Katharina ! 

Scher. Thus have I been wont 
On all occasions of festivity,— 

All pageantry in honour of your conquests, 

Still to attend you. Proud, indeed, was I, 

The noblest hero of our troubled times,— 

The greatest of our nation, to invest 

With all insignia of his knightly rank, 

And tokens of our Emperor's gratitude. 

Then through the people as you gaily rode, 

And uncontrollably, your noble horse, 

Vain of his rider, in high caprioles, 

Struck from the stones fierce fire ; and all, amazed, 
Named you the Christians’ shield,—the Pagans’ terror,— 
And raised the threefold shouts of praise around you,— 
Then your old servant dream’d, that of this glory 

He too possess’d a share, because, forsooth, 

He buckled on your armour—This, indeed, 

Made his cid heart so proud and buoyant then— 

But now——— 

Zriny. Well, now ? 

Scher. Even in this self-same garb, 
1 did attire you for your second marriage 
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ma. With our now gracious lady—’T was, in truth, 
A bright and happy day—I trusted, then, 
No cloud would rise on that pure smiling sky ! 
Now, for the last time, I attend you thus, 
And must, obediently, prepare this dress, 
To be my noble master's Sond. Oh, Heaven! 
Is not this hard on your old faithful servant >— 
Why have I lived to see this day ? 

Zriny. Nay, Francis, 
Thou good and faithful soul, do not thus weep,— 
Never to nobler victory was I call’d— 
Never for brighter festival didst thou 


— Adorn me—This is my third holiday ! 
: And therefore do I wear my bridal dress,— 
lies. And shall, indeed, with loving arms, embrace 
Death, who awaits me now,—to me no spectre, 
Act But smiling and attractive—Where’s my sabre ? 


Scher. Which will you wear, sir ? 
Zriny. Bring them all, and then 
I shall decide. * * * * 


SCENE Il. 
Zriny, (alone.) 


Thus am I ling’ring in life’s twilight glow— 

The next hour brings to me dark night, and death.— 
Thus at the goal I stand of all my labours, 

And grasp the wreath that Fortune proffer’d me. 

I feel it now—I have not fought in vain— 

Through death’s dark night beams forth th’ eternal morn ; 
And if I must mine ph <a life resign, 

Heaven will reward me with the crown of glory.— 


The voice even of that century will decay, 

And all the race of men that here have known me— 
But to these ruins will, in after times, 

Full many 2 hand be pointed—Grateful, then, 

Full many a tongue will name me.—He who thus 
Dares bravely die to save his native land, 

Rears for himself a monument eternal 

In the true hearts of all his countrymen,— 

A structure that all tempests may defy.— 





I follow reckless that deep impulse now, 

That with mine earliest deeds of war awoke— 

My cheeks are kindling yet with noble fire, 

By the warm breath of pure devotion fann’d.— 

So for the last time I take up mine arms,— 

And that which even in dreams I had not hoped for, 
The noblest of all victors’ wreathes I claim, 

And for my people and my faith shall die !— 





What have they done, whom pocts deify,— 

To whom all nations wake the hymn of praise? 

They bore up bravely in the battle’s rage, 
Maintaining virtue, and the rightful cause ! 

Fate may, indeed, the hero’s frame destroy— 

But o’er heroic souls no power prevails— 

The worm may grovel in his kindred dust— 

The noble heart must combat, and will conquer !—— 
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Zriny, SCHERENK, (with the Sabres.) 


Here are the sabres, noble sir—Now choose: 
Zriny. Well do I know this—In the battle field 
At Pesté ’twas to fame devoted ‘first.— 
It is, methinks, too cumbrous now and heavy— 
I must choose lighter arms.—This too T know, 
It did brave work at Esseg, and obtain’d 
Mine Emperor’s thanks and favour ; but it seems 
Too plain and simple for this holiday.— 
Hold! This is right—Here shall I fix at last. 
This sabre from my father I received 
Before Vienna. It has won for me 
Mine earliest honours, and shall serve me now 
To gain my last.—Thou tried, and faithful blade, 
How dark soe’er the fate that threatens us, 
Never shall I resign thee! Thus I lay 
My hand upon thine iron—thus I swear,— 
Living 1 shall not yield: nor e’er be led 
Captive, in mockery through the camp.—May Heaven, 
As I shall hold mine oath, save or renounce me! 
Scher. The eoat of mail—— 
Zriny. Y'll have no coat of mail— 
b But offer to the foe my guardless breast. 
i What boots it that the frame is cased in steel, 
y If death is alt that F demand >—Away ! 
I'll wear no mail ; but, lightly thus attired 
As for a banquet, I shall march to battle ; 
Dauntless look Death in his grim countenance, 
And rapidly fulfil my task. By Heaven! 
The foe that takes my life at last must pay 
| No common price. 
" Scher. Here are the hundred guildres, 
i As you commanded, and the key. 
Zriny. ’Tis well. 
The pagan dogs shall not complain at last, 
That Zriny’s corse has not been worth the plundering. 
i These, and the key, I wear here in my girdle, 
As it becomes a faithful Castellan. ~ 
These no one shall, by Heaven, e’er wrest from me, 
Ere Death has mined his way into my heart, 
And dash’d life’s gates asunder ! 





| 
{ 
\ 
: 


SCENE IV. 
i} « 
\ Zriny, Scherenk, Eva, Helena. 


Zriny. You are resolved and tranquil now ? 
Eva. I am. 
I have now feconciled my soul with heaven, 
And for dismissal wait. 
Zriny. And thou, Helena? 
Helena. That which my mother-has consoled, on me 
Has also shed its balme,, The clouds of grief : 
Have clear’d away ; and Jam all prepared, , 
When thou commandst, before Heaven's throne to appear. 
Zriny. ’Tis well...,Be,then these fleeting:moments given’ 
To confidential interchange of thought. on 4 
My dearest Eva, Jet me,thank thee now; ig 
For all the blessings J dhaveioweil-to-thee— le I vst 
Full many a day thy preseace has ilhuned, W 
And many an hour with pleasure thou hast wing’d. iy io? 
14 
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Our mutual vows pl at the holy altar, 
Nobly hast thou Risita—swith cbanguless love, 
Strife and affliction aided me to bear,— 
And many a spring-flower, willingly resign’d, 
Which my life’s stormy waves denied to thee.— 
For this may Heaven reward you ! 
Eva. Dearest Zriny, 
Thou hast a tho times rewarded all 
That I have done, even by the faithful love 
Of such a noble heart—Even with the moment, 
When first that treasure thou bestow’dst on me, 
T could have gladly died.—But how is this ? 
You wear a festal garment ! 
Zriny. Know’st thou then 
This dress ? 
Eva. Could I forget it? Thus array’d, 
You met me at the altar, and thus look’d 
When first your loving arms embraced your bride. 
Zriny. In this attire I went, that happy morn, 
Unto the brightest festival ; and now 
I chose it, when in life’s last closing hour, 
I go to win my noblest victory ! 
Death to our second wedding here invites us— 
Come, Eva, let us now maintain our vows ! 
Eva. Ah, dearest Zriny, giddiness assails me, 
When my soul strives to win a height like thine. 
Helena. Oh, father! mother! has this earth e’er borne 
A nobler pair ? Two souls of joy more worthy ? 
And you must die !—Fate thus indeed would rob 
Life of its pride and choicest ornament— 
And yet this world deserves not to possess you, 
If all its blessings are to you not granted. 
Zriny. Oh, blame not fate, Helena! Rather thank 
Its fatherly protection, that to us 
Has thus allow’d, by searching fire, to prove 
The pure gold of the heart! Virtue, indeed, 
With calm prosperity is seldom join’d. 
In chill Misfortune’s clime all nobleness 
And greatness ripen—From her arms of old 
Came forth the famed unconquerable bands, 
Pride even of all the world,—gigantic forms, 
That through the mist of ages we recall.— 
Where stern Adversity inspired the soul,— 
There power resistless woke, and for itself 
Fashion’d a path to all before unknown. 
Thus with the immortal stars their glory twines ; 
An atom spreads forth to infinity— 
And that which else had perish’d, is eternal.— 
The moment now is come ; the sacrifice 
To death begins—Yet tell me, where shall I 
Meet thee, and how ? 
Eva. There, Zriny, there in Heaven, 
And not of thee unworthy.—Have no care 
Nor thought for me—My resolution now 
Is ripe and firm ; but with our parting kiss 
Shalt thou first know how much a woman dares ! 
Zriny. But for our daughter—for Helena—— 
Helena. Fear not ! 
Soon shall I hover up from earth to meet you ! 
Nay, I shall be there earliest—My Lorenzo 
Will not the last kiss to his bride refuse. 
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SCENEV. } 
I ; ‘ Ow ti 
Zany, Eva, Herewa, Lorenzo, Paraurowrten, Avarry &0. 

Lorenzo. For the last time, arm’d, you behold us here 
Lightly, and without mail, as you ¢ommanded, ) 
Our ess hearts are to their daggers oper: 

Paprutowitch. Your faithful bands'are in the court assembled, 
And long for your last greeting, and to meet H 
Death for their a and their holy faith. 

Alapi. A fugitive, who from the enemy’s cainp 4 
Escaped by night, has brought intelligence r 
That Gyula now is fallen,—for Keretschin bined 
Has traitorously resign’d it to the foe.— 

Zriny. Curse on his treachery to his emperor !— 

Rouse, brethren, rouse !—and, from Hungaria’s oak, 
Let our sharp swords erase the caitiff’s name, 
And guard our old heroie tree — 
Officers. On !—on !— 
We follow thee !—We all maintain our oath !— 
Helena. Oh, father—yet your blessing on your children !— 
Zriny. Ay—take my richest blessing—not for life,— 
But gladly do I bless the sacrifice, 
For honour—liberty—our holy faith— 
And native land.—Let the death-angel now 
Unite your hands.—We all shall meet again 
With the next morning’s dawn,—whose dazzling light 
Fades never !—Those who truly loved on earth 
Have there their home,—and wreaths of glory twine 
Their beamy blossoms round pure souls that here 
With true devotion glow’d.— 
(A pause. Trumpets, and shouting without. 

Alapi. Hear how they shout ! ; 
Your faithful people you. 

Zriny. Be it so!— 

Come, let me now, for the last time on earth, 
Salute my chosen heroes. Then away !— 
We are prepared fordeathI—- * * * * 

(Exeunt all but Lorenzo and Helena. 


SCENE VI. 
Hetena. Lorenzo. 
(A pause, while they silently embrace.) 


Lorenzo. Yet one kiss—and let me depart !— 
Helena. Not so !— 

We part not thus, Lorenzo. Would’st thou Icave 

Thy bride ’mid all the terrors of this hour >— 

Must I from drunken Janissaries beg 

The boon of death ?—Shall some fierce stranger's hand 

Guide to my heart the dagger,—merciless 

Rending that bosom, wherein every vein 

That vibrates,—every Y pulse that beats,—to thee 

Alone has been devoted ?—Heard you not 


My father’s words >— Let the death-angel join 
Your hands”—and will you scorn his last command ?— 
No, no, Lorenzo! Be it thine to strike 
The dagger to my heart—and with thy kiss 
Receive my parting soul !— 
Lorenzo. Oh, Heaven! what would’st thou >— 
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Helena. 1 ask no more than even the trembling hand 
Of a weak girl would not refuse to.thee, 
If wounded here you lay—and could no more 
Seek death in, open field... .But you, perchance, 
Shrink from the task of executioner. 
I would myself, even without faultering, seize 
The dagger, and at once unite our souls. . 
Lorenzo. I should. kill thee ?—No—no !—I cannot.—Death 
(Oftimes has thunder’d round me, and my friends 
Have fall’n in multitudes—Nay, once I stood 
O’er my departed father’s corse, nor blench’d 
Nor trembled then, but thirsting for revenge, 
Threw myself ’mid the enemy’s murderous crowd— 
But to break now this beauteous rose !—The storm 
Tears up the towering beech and gnarled oak— 
But leaves unhurt the tender flowers.—O’er them 
Its thunder sinks even to the zephyr’s sigh— 
And shail I fiercer than the raging storm, 
Life’s brightest vernal garland thus destroy ?— 
More cruel than the reckless elements 
That blossom break, whereon the hand of Fate 
Yet ventures not >—No, no !—It my not be !— 
Helena. Nay, nay, Lorenzo !—If thy cherish’d vows 
Are not all scatter’d to the wind—By all 
That is on earth most sacred—Innocence— 
Love—Liberty—our native land—and Heaven,~- 
I do conjure you—Oh, Lorenzo! kill me! 
There in the realms of light, we meet again— 
There sha}l I reach to thee the palm-tree wreath— 
Now, if thou lov’st me—thou can’st not refuse ! 
Death is mine only refuge !—Could’st thou bear 
That, ’mid the Turkish Emperor’ slaves, thy bride : 
., Should be degraded ?—Is not shame to me 
Far worse than death ?—Shall violence— 
' Lorenzo. Hold—no more !— 
It shall be done— ( About to stab her.) 
Helena. Nay—dearest—yet not so !— , 
Not in the storm of passion.—Tranquilly 
And calmly sheathe thy dagger in my heart, 
And open to my soul its at to Heaven !— 
Embrace me !—Oh how happy now I am! 
The veil is torn—all now is clear before me ! 
The light of a new morn illumes my heart ! 
Therefore, oh kill me !—From my pale lips kiss 
My soul away ! 
Lorenzo. There—shall we meet—in heaven? 
Helena. There I am thine for ever ! 
Lorenzo. And wilt thou 
Look down thence on Lorenzo ? 
Helena. Stay not long— 
Your bride will call you. 
Lorenzo. If my brethren, too, 
And Death should call ? ’ 
Helena. Then, like an hero die— ye ER aR” 
And triumph !—I will, smiling, haste to meet yous); 5.0/7 
Lorenzo. Then take—this kiss—The realms ote Ni oe yo! 


t row @ ARE eens her 
Helena. Thank you—oh thank you for this sweet, ayeet, death ! 
Let me not wait too long—Yet this one kigs— oo) on JA 
And now my soul departs. to—-dunsil vor 63 socnah Bae Om 
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My lovely bride ! ’ SHI seh 1 ( Drums; dye. without.) 
Hark how they call! I. come ! WO 
I come !—Thus, weeping, I it-here wolivi o/-~ 
Thy mortal frame. This ample sepulchre 
the body in a niche of the vault.) 
Will guard thy sacred dust.—And now away ! 
Where Strife and: Murder th the luritl‘cloud 
Of battle shed their horrors—welcome Death ! 
Thou bear’st me to Helena,—to my bride,— 
And at thy first call let medie !— 


SCENE VII. 
The Court of the Castle. 


Zany, Atari, Parrutowrrcn, Eva, (with a burning torch.) 
Hungarian Soldiers, (with banners, &c.) 


Zriny. For the last time thus I address my friends,— 
First thank you all for that brave constancy 
Wherewith you have sustain’d this final conflict. 
With cheerful and free heart, I can affirm, 
Never was traitor found among my le! 
We all fulfill’d our vows—Most Ag 
Boldly before us trode the path of death, 
And wait in Heaven o their ee pa | 
Not even one heart—(this is my pride boast 
Beats in the circle here, that m9 not gladly 
Spend his last life-bleod for the rightful cause— 
is Emperor’s will—his country—and his faith— 
Therefore I thank you—and may Heaven reward you ! 
Now we have but to die—The enemy’s power 
That overmatches us an hundred fo! 
We have s—and slain their men in thousands ! 
Death o’er their pride has revell’d—Solyman 
Has twenty thousand of his choicest men, 
With many a prince, left dead before this fortress— 
Yet other enemies opposed us here, 
That mortal energies may not resist. 
They have dug mines even through this rocky steep,— 
Our castle’s walls are shatter’d—fire-brands fierce, 
And pitch-balls, spread their devastation round us. 
But, fearfullest of all, now hunger wastes 
The weary soldiers—scarcely for this day 
Could our provisions serve,—and we must die,— 
For not one heart among us e’er has thought 
Of yielding. That all here unite with me, 
Full well I know—Therefore away ! ( Drums, &c. without.) 
To death 
The voice of battle calls—Or shall the flames 
Consume us here—or hunger >—No, like men 
We shall contend with fate—and on the foe 
Flash from our eyes the fire of dauntless courage— 
And for each drop of blood, even to the last, 
An enemy’s life must compensate.—Away ! 
Never till laid amid the slain, that he 
To death hath sent before him, finds the hero 
His bed.of rest. Whoe’er as we have done 
Maintains his vows, and for his holy faith sit 
And country falls—henceforth in every heart iH 
ts cherish’d, and thus—immortality ro) 
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Gains even on earth, whence he has fought his’ way: 
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Officers ard Soldiers. 'Lead:onvtes 4101 
Lead on!—We follow thee—-We.are prepared !44 (i'l —! o1i09 | 
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Zriny. Where is Helens now ? oF Se ist ni 
Lorenzo. At home—in Heaven b—,;; [leo tavh ves ip bat 


With angels, twini 


everlasting wreaths 


To crown us. But let her not wait too long— 

These were her last words... The death-angel now 

Has join’d our hands.. On-—on! Keep me not from her! 
Zriny. (To Eva.’ Now, dearest wite—our parting kiss—But say, 


How wilt thou perish ? 
Eva. There upon the ram 


Strength to fulfil my purpose ! 
Zriny. What if you 


? 


I watch the combat—and may Heaven inspire 


Behold your friends o’erpower'’d and slain? 


Eva. This torch 


Then flies into the powder magazine. 
In ruins only shall our Sigeth yield. 
Zriny. Die then, heroic woman—death to thee 


Is ever: 


ting joy ! 
Hear how the storm 


( Tumult without.) 


Rages already— Welcome, death! I know 

Thy summons. Here, Lorenzo, take this banner— 

Your bride awaits you—therefore lead the way— 
I follow next—then you ( to Paprut.) and you, Alapis-—: . / 


How !—tears, old friend 


Alapi. Nay, they are tears of joy, 
A death so noble with such friends to die. Tt 7 
Never to loftier fame had I aspired ! » t0¥ 
Lorenzo. (Spreading the banner.) ixsrom tod’ 


The banner waves! 


Zriny. Now shall our eagles conquer— 
Farewell, oh world! Farewell! (to Zva.) 
Farewell! (to Alapi and Paprut.) 
Once more nO 
Give me your hands! Now, trumpets, sound a triumph !--- 


Trumpets sound. 


On—on! We meet again—Death—death is now 


The battle cry—Dea 


for our faith and country ! 


All. Death—Death—for Heaven and for our native land !— 


We follow thee! 


The ninth and last scene changes to 
a part of the old castle already in flames. 
In the back ground, the new castle, 
with the draw-bridge up—Trumpets, 
drums, and shouts of the Turkish army 
in their new attack. Thedraw-bridge 
is let down—two shots are fired from 
the gate, and through the smoke the 
Hungarians make their appearance 
Lorenzo comes first—then Zriny and 


( Eveunt. 


his offieers—A desperate-couflict. Eva 
appears with the burning torch on the 
rampart.. Lorenzo, falls, first—Zriny 


steps over his > Shier 9 yehemently 
continues the t,, At Jength he 


falls also... Eva: then flings\the torch. 


A frightful explosion. ‘The new castle is 
blown into fragments,.and the curtain 
abruptly falls.; , Ho9 foutd 
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568 Lord Garbery's Letter. 


We Lt em ee ap — 
t, a little pamphlet,* on a 
subject, by Lord Carbery, one of the 
few resident noblemen of Ireland. It 
is a letter, written to a gentleman of 
the county of Cork, respecting a meet- 
ing of that great county to the 

i We received it so late in the 
month, that we have room but for few 
prefatory observations ; and shall only 
premise to our extracts, that, in con- 
sequence of a requisition, signed by a 
vast number of the nobles and gentry 
of Cork, (though we learn from the 
pamphlet, that it was hastily got up, 
and without the due co-operation of 
many who would have supported it,) 
a meeting was convened by the High 
Sheriff, at which, after some opposi- 
tion too contemptible for notice, a 
loyal address was carried by an im- 
mense majority. A counter meeting 
was subsequently held, consisting of 
the lowest rabble of the city, and some 
half dozen unfortunate gentlemen fish- 
ing for dirty popularity, where they 

a counter address, which they 
styled the address of the nobility, gen- 
try, clergy, and freeholders of the 
county, hardly ten gentry or 
forty freeholders were present, not 
one noble or clergyman at all. This 
veracious document is under the pa- 
tronage of that enlightened gentleman 
Mr W. Becher, member for Mallow, 
who attended the county meeting, and 
cut as admirable a figure there, in 
opposing the loyal address, as he does 
in. Parliament, when his superiors 
allow him to open his mouth and 


~ pose Ministers. - His —_ in the 


county court of Cork, like those in St 
Stephen’s, literally, we are informed, 
Snapt in the middle, 
Like Hudibras’ tale of the bear and the 
fiddle.+ 

But as our readers will hardly feel 
much interested m the local politics of 
Cork, and as we confess we are not 
very deeply read in them, we need not 
enlarge on this subject... We notice 
the pamphlet, to express our heart-felt 
satisfaction at the sentiments it con- 


Ce, 
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+ 11) . Sheehy 
tains, ‘and the picture it draws ‘ofthyi 
present feeling of Ireland ‘Vitati 
questions. We have here, ‘the: 
highest testimony—a resident: nobles: 
man, who has ‘taken an active sharéins 
every thing regarding the interests if; 
the part of Ireland which he inhabits) 
—a nobleman of enlightened mind andy 
sound prineiples, who has’ evéry ‘gpd: 
mene of knowing the feelingscaf! 

is countrymen, and of rightly appre: 

ciating them,—an assurance thatthe: 
agents of revolution have no chanceof 
succeeding in Ireland ; while'a ) 
scribbler in the last Edinburgh Reviewy! 
who knows nothing of the country! 
but through the second-hand medium: 
of books of no authority whatevéry 
gives us as Ais opinion, that Ireland 
would not be tenable without the apx 
plication of the firelock to the: breasts: 
of its inhabitants. To whom greatero 
credit is due, we need hardly say. ‘The 

behaviour of Ireland, during the' late: 
agitations in this island, a ina: 
deed a strong contrast to its  forner! 
turbulence. In spite of every effort ufe 
sedition, the voice of loyalty: bursto 
from almost every quarter of the cowna 
try, drowning the wretched cry of disio 
affection wherever it was attempted:to 
be raised. Such we trust will be thes 
future character of Ireland; and wer 
hope that the honourable sentiments; 
so eloquently put forth by Lord Carus 
bery, will actuate the conduct of those: 
to whom that country looks for guide) 
ance and information. 

‘* In ordinary times it may; perhapsyo 
be enough for men to rest ie hepa 
vate exercise of their own duties, and: 
to content themselves with setting!ws 
good example to those around themi;!i 
such an example may have a suffi¢ient# 
ly powerful effect, when no effort)ie4 
making, or no arts are employed:to'! 
counteract it. But in the times we 
live, the case is far otherwise ; «it isi 
not enough that each of us, at our firedw 
side, in the little cirele of our friends)! 
when we open the public prints of the 
day, and see horrid rot ree in oned 
column, and rank sedition in cnet: 

row ofits 





°-A Latter from Lord Carbery to Thomas Newenham, of Coolmore, Esq. on the 
Edwards and Savage. 1821) pp! 20014 f 
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it is not then, I say, enough that we 
suas abominable: doctrines, 
while, in every little village and ale- 


house, the insidicus: poison is infusing 
itself into the minds of our tenants and 
neighbours, through the/ columns of 
‘Radical. newspaper, or the cheap- 
pages of those impious tracts 
men; for the niost iniquitous 

«: It may perhaps be said, that 

this. is the duty of the ministers; of re- 
, {and here let»me ‘say, when I 

of religion, I mean the Christian 
région generally, under ali its forms 
of worship, ) and that the laity have no 
concern init. I am ready to acknow- 
ledge, that the clergy of all denomina- 
tions in Ireland are vigilant rs,— 
rat generally fulfil their duty 
with zeal and activity ; but I am con- 
fident.there is not one of them who 
would not be most grateful for any as- 
sistance that we could lend, either by 


; ts or our example. 
meThese 4 


45 


= 


are times of universal and se- 
vere distress, aggravated in this coun- 
ty.by local circumstances—failure of 
banks* and redundant population. The 
starcity of money has thrown thousands 
outof employment ; poverty and want 
make a fine preparation for the seeds 
of Revolution ; and, if morality and 
religion are not active in pulling a 
every germ of it as it appears, it will 
soon strike its roots so deep, and spread 
sofast, that it willsmother every whole- 
some plant, and in a short time con- 
vert the fruitful field into a barren wil- 
detness 


“ The revolutionary spirit is abroad 
onthe earth ; our own empire is almost 
the only one remaining in Europe, that 
has:altogether escaped its bloody fury ; 
and; in my conscience, I believe that 
it:is'im a great measure owing to the 
general influence of religion over our 
people, that, under God's providence, 
ithas hitherto escaped ; and that, if 
ever we suffer their minds to be con- 
taminated by those detestable doctrines 
which the demons of discord are en- 
deavouring to propagate, the blood 
tragedy that was acted in France wi 
be ted here. In what did the 
F revolution’ originate ? was it 
the work of an hour, or a year, or the 


Lord €arberys Latter, 
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paroxysm of momen hrenzy? B 
no pn swat cots ar A ict. 
ed, aye, half a century before it took 


' place! It had a ious 


writings of the: Fr witsand talent- 
ed men, who, abused those gifts which 
their maker had ‘bestowed upon them; 
railed. at ‘arreligion ‘that: would eurb 
their. vices;: ridieuled ‘and denied the 
divine precepts of the Gospel, attempt« 
ing to\supply its place with their own 
flimsy presumptuous ‘systems ; they 
courted the patronage of the great by 
the corrupt doctrines of a eompromi« 
sing morality, that administered ‘to, 
rather than restrained their vices, and 
easily obtained votaries among the 
lower orders by the palliation of crime; 
and in time utterly destroyed: every 
principle of religion’ and «thorali 
founded on divine revelation: 
pulled down the Cross, and their dis~ 
ciples erected the Guillotine, « 

‘* We should not rest ourselves in 
the consolation that none of those dia~ 
bolical doctrines have: yet found: their 
way to our shores,—that ‘neither’sedi~ 
tion nor infidelity exist in Ireland, ‘It 
phe time for us to, be upon ‘our 

» when they have ared “in 
England—“ prozimus ardetUcaleyon ;” 
and when men whose rank, education, 
talents, and, I trusty :religiows princi-~ 
ples, in reality and” sincerity’ abhor 
them, have, at the hazard) of ‘every 
thing that is dear te many,' here and 
hereafter, countenanced and 
their wicked authors; for'the paltry 
pacpoee of promoting their own 'poli~ 
tical aggrandizement.) "We''are now, 
since the Union, more ‘than’ ever an 
integral part of the” British’ empire, 
and are as well entitled, and as much 
called upon to address the Throne on 
subjects of imperial concern, no matter 
in which country they ooeur, as De- 
vonshire or Yorkshire. 

“It is moreover essential; that these 
revolutionary gentry should know, that 
they are to expect no proselytes in this 
country;—that we are'a loyal,’ peace- 
able, and religious’ people ; that 
the doctrines of Voltaire or Rousseau, 
of Mirabeau or Condorcet, of Paine'or 
Hunt, of Wooller or Carlisle, will find 
no disciples amongst us. 

‘‘ I feel as much as any man for the 
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t Sineé last May, every bank south of Dublin, with the exception of fotir, ‘has failed’; 


great commercial distress has in consequence been felt in Iréland; ‘andthe defitiency of 


the revenue of that country is mainly attributable to that circumstance. 
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distrésses of my couritry ; and'as'I can- 
not boast that I am myself exempt from 
their pressure, it is only a fellow-feel- 
ing ; but how slight are they, in com- 
parison of all those calamities which 
sedition and infidelity would bring in 
their train! When man is once divested 
of all the principles of religion and mo- 
rality, he becomes the greatest monster 
in the creation. ‘ Quid leges sine mori- 
bus vane proficiunt,’ there is no longer 
any controul over his lusts, his ambi- 
tion, or his avarice,—he is the slave of 
his passions, the enemy and destroyer 
of peace, virtue, and social order. Can 
we then be too strong in our reproba- 
tion of those who would bring such 
calamities upon us? Can we be too 
vigilant in guarding against their ap- 
proaches? If we once suffer them to 
get footing among us, it may be then 
too late to oppose them.” P. 9—13. 
Nothing will tend to keep off the 
unhallowed invasion of those messen- 
of evil, so much as the presence of 
such men as Lord Carbery among their 
tenantry. No circumstance has been 


produetive of 80 many Y CONG, 
aber ei Wea pan Arc cl idenga 
of her nobility and gentry. © 

oe apace of their natural leaders. 
and left to the management of agents 
and underlings, reg ims they. wer 
often oppressed, and whom they. 
always ised, the moral ’ 
her people has been for the most. p, 
utterly neglected ; but we trust ; 

a better order of things is gr; , 
arising,—that the diffusion of edy 
tion will be attended by its.. 
blessings,—that it will fill the cous 
with a population more harmonized to 
that of the sister island, and more am 
nable to the laws,—and that the 

of the land, no longer terrified byt 
bulence, or disgusted by ignoran - 
both which they by their neal Be 
been in a great measure the cause, ¥ 
consult their own interest, and that: 
the country, by living among their peo 
ple, cheering them by the Siffasion 
their wealth, and directing them. 
the example of their loyalty. 





STATE AND PROSPECTS OF THE WHIGS. 


Ir is long since the whigs have made 
so keen a struggle for power as that 
ef which we have lately witnessed the 
ardour, and already seen, we believe, 
the termination. The motive to this 
unwonted alacrity is obvious. The 
easual excitement and delusion of 
those whom the ition find it 
convenient to denominate “ the peo- 
ple,” was the sole and most question- 
able occasion of all this factious 
bustle—and, so soon as the popular 
fever has passed away, we have no 
doubt that these great patriots will 
sink again into their accustomed slum- 
ber. Nothing, indeed, could have been 
more drowsy and ineffective than their 
course of existence for many years. 
Although they continued to retain 
the style and title of a parliamentary 
opposition, yet, for useful pur- 
poses, they had ceased, in a great mea- 
sure, politically to exist. They were 
feebly heard, indeed, in their occa- 
sional and tremulous earpings at the 
measures of administration—they said 
something despairingly two or three 
times in a session about corruption, 
servitude, and. fs ae 9 ruin—but 
the whole fire efficacy of’ their re- 
sistance had vanished,—and so despe- 


rate did their case appear, that a Be 
neral belief had gone abroad that some 
of their most distinguished leaders, 
yielding to the claim of their declining 
years, had determined to withdr 
from an arena which had been to them 
only a scene of disappointment... The 
labouring oar had been . 
rs ruder hands of a few ; 
champions—and the public ad 
for some time been fiked in ‘ineffable 
scorn and abhorrence upon their pro 
ceedings, to the exclusion of the.su 
perseded and forgotten whigs. 
suddenly the scene has been 
—and “ all the talents,” recovering 
from their uncongenial stupor, have 
now resolved, it seems, to vindicat 
their high destiny—and to expel from 
that power which is rightfully pres 
the weakness and profligacy whi 
have so long usurped it. 3 
Great undertakings are too oftenex 
posed to much miscalculation and. sig- 
nal miscarriage. Modesty has ney 
been a characteristic ornament. of 


whigs—and it is probable..that. 
deep, instinctive, self-venerationyh 


been confirmed, rather than, a 


by misfortune. A conceitcd,.man 
becomes more conceited still, even 
9 
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‘of individual vanity holds also 
in the case of its larger combinations. 
whole'wotld knows that the pre- 
#itepposition have again and again 
ed themselves the wisest, 
st, ‘most’ liberal, and most in- 
{lléetual of all political associations 
ifhat they claim not only a fair and 
fndsome moiety, but entire exclu- 
Ms section of all the talent in the 
fntry,—a proud distinction, which 
if Shared, too, by the meanest limb 
é'the body whiggish, and freely de- 
géends to its most abject functionaries. 
Nowonder, then, that persons thus 
@otistituted, in point of self-compla- 
gency, should be prepared for every 
told’and decisive enterprize— and the 
dily cause of surprise must be that 
én; so consciously and highly gift- 
ta;"should have abstained so long 
froin’ vindicating their just ascenden- 
“But if the self-conceit of this 
y explains why they should have 
seriously made their late attempt, it 
will explain in some degree also, to 
all impartial persons, why it should so 
signally have failed. Very vain and 
confident persons are not accustom- 
ed to measure difficulties or to take 
fito due calculation the weight of 
fésistance they are doomed to en- 
éomter—and so it has fared with 
gor friends the whigs, who seem to 
have had no just conception of their 
dwn levity and nothingness, even 
When‘ borne against their opponents 
by the stiffest gale of popular discon- 
pe a arta ra wen 
‘“"The hopes of the opposition were 
wndoubtedly high, whalcver inter- 
Preation their disappointment may 
now endeavour to put upon their pro- 
éedings. “Che movements made by 
them were intended not merely as 
titative, but decisive—they meant 
iiét' only’ to sound the public feeling, 
bat expected to force their way to 
‘Office upon its already ascertained de- 
ae in their favour, We 
‘should ‘not think it worth while to 
examine the real motives which have 
‘Ato all this preternatural activity— 
W'tediscuss for'a moment the. silly 
éstion, whether. so much intensity 
‘OF ckertitn’ ‘andl hazard of ridicule 
‘encoutitered ‘in the pure Spirit 
“Of disinterested’ animous patriot. 
“twere it not that the whigs, with 
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their usnal. bad taste,. are constantly 
pressing that’ discussion upon the 
country. , The motives of. all mens” 
we believe; are upom such occasions, 
somewhat of a mixed’nature—partly 
selfish—partly social and patriotic— 
and the whigs can only make them- 
selves ridiculous .by claiming an ex- 
emption from the general law of all 
public exertion. It is. too . much, 
surely, that the same men should ar- 
rogate for themselves a sort of super- 
human purity of motive with an ab- 
solute supremacy of talent—that to 
one motley and rather unpromising 
division of our: countrymen should 
belong at once all the moral and in- 
tellectual excellence of the land. Do 
they imagine ‘that such professions 
and assumptions can gain them a 
single convert out of the range of 
lunacy—or can have any other effect 
than to cover the whiggish cause with 
deep suspicion and enduring  ridi- 
cule? We really think that high of- 
fice and emolument might have temp- 
tations—subordinate, indeed, but still 
additional, to those of a nature purely 
patriotic---even to the known disin- 
terestedness and independence of Mr 
Tierney himself---and we are not 
moved from our opinion by his most 
sounding disclaimers, Nay, we should 
not despair even of some of the demi- 
gods of our own Pantheon here, stoop- 
ing from their celestial elevation, -if 
the way were once: fairly cleared: for 
them, to mere corrupt office and its 
accessory adyanteges.: ‘The: whigs 
cannot afford to lose much’ on ‘the 
score of reputation for sincerity---and 
we should, therefore, if they would 
take any advice from: us-«-seriously 
recommend it to them tobe silent for 
the future on this delicate topic of 
disinterestedness---which cannot’ be 
named by them without’ reéalling 
some unhandsome recollections ; and 
frankly avow at once that! they are 
afflicted in common. with | their fellow 
mortals with the ordinary human ew 
pidity. of influence and power+--rest- 
ing their. claim!.te possession’ singly 
upon., greater, wisdom and vigour 
with whi¢h, for, public! ends, : they 
ae 74 erp i 

e think jit ,every ‘way immportan 
that the, pretensions of, this’ ‘party 
should ..be.calualy. but serupuloushy ex- 
amined,r-and | the'natiow should 
be enabled ecourntely 
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chances of public good which would 
arise from their success. The coun- 
try is, in some of ‘its lower elements, 
convulsed and disturbed,—and al- 
though the disease is, we believe, 
neither so deep nor so formidable 
as it has sometimes been represented, 
we should, of all things, wish to see 
it removed. The opposition tell us 
exultingly, that the discontent has 
been excited by, and is sternly and 
exclusively directed against the bein 
of the present administration,—an 
if this be truly the case, we suppose 
| gee y would be the acces- 
sion of the whigs to power. The 
country is not yet ripe, we take it, for 
a radical administration,—and would 
not readily succumb to the vagabond 
supremacy ofa faction which disgraces 
its very name. ‘To the whigs, then, 
we must look in our perils and dis- 
tresses,—and this, we presume, is ex- 
actly the inference which they are am- 
bitious to deduce. Now, we think 
it easy to show, that the elevation of 
the whigs would nof satisfy that por- 
tion of the people which is tainted 
with discontent,—-that, in the mean- 
while, it would alarm and revolt that 
far stronger portion on which alone 
reliance can be placed for repressing 
the projects of disaffection ; and, final- 
y, that this unhappy party have so 
ar descended from their high place 
in the constitution, and mingled so 
y with whatever is aimed 
at its ruin,—that they could not at 
present be lifted up to power without 
earrying with them much of the ad- 
hesive feculence which they have con- 
tracted a their descent,—and soil- 
ing, perbaps incurably, the dignity of 
high office, and the cneee of ceuatl- 
tational influence and power. 

Every one knows the submissive as- 
siduity with which the opposition have 
of late been courting the avowed dis- 
turbers of the public tranquillity,— 
and their reception among these sa- 
gacious anarchs’ is no less matter of 
notoriety. Many an anxious glance 
have they cast upon the rude workmen 
of revolution,—and under pretence of 
seducing them into the speculative 
moderation of whiggery, they have 
lent them much indirect and not in- 
effective aid in their projects. They 
defended the Manchester insurgents, 
80 far, at least, as the bitterest reproach 
upon that exercise of power which, in 

probability, prevented them from 


consummating their cri 7 
ata and protection. Bs By 
tumult, or ct of rebel ‘attay)” 
deterred cet from adv Me 
the 








they have been pleased to term 
constitutional meetings of the 
---no libel, however atrocious 
the constitution or religion’ of “th 
country, has impeded their ¢xértig 
in support of what they injurious 
misname the liberty of te 
The plotters of mischief have Qvg 
found succour, as efficient, at least; 
the heartiest good-will could maké't! 
—in the men who affect to be the guar. 
dians of the British constitution,—and 
the radicals know, that they can couti¢ 
upon the whigs in their extremest' pe. 
ril, and utmost outrage upon the law 
The leaning of these gracious and for 
giving persons is ever in favour of thé 
enemies of public order,---and what. 
ever is blackest in the conduct of’ thé 
latter, is sure to be palliated by some 
gratuitous explanation or apology from 
opposition. ‘The entire gang of a 
piring rebellion, know too well, that 
they can count on the patriotic gene 
rosity of the whigs, duly to appreciate 
the value of so lofty a connection, 
they have the whigs enslaved, in faet, 
and, like other tyrants, they d 
their slaves.---Of all the attacks,. in 
prose or verse, made upon that midst 
assailable of all human exhibitions,— 
the farce at the Edinburgh pir 
—by far the most contemptuous 
resistless has come from the great 
ther of radicalism, Mr Cobbett, 
really has more talent, we suspect 
than the entire whig constellation of 
this metropolis. 

Mr Jeffrey is reported to have said 
at a public meeting here, that. so fit 
from disclaiming, he rejoiced in thé 
connection formed betwixt the w 
and radicals,---that he looked to thi 
union as the instrument of passing the 
latter from the grossness of their pre 
sent being, so far, at least, as the 
middle and purgatorial state of ye 
gism,—and that a chance was 
afforded of their being ultimately 
translated even to the paradise of br 
tories. This was well enough in M 
Jeffrey’s light and jocular strain, 
but if he truly meant to announé 
under this a grave expectation, We 
would advise him to turn to Cobbetts 
strictures on the Pantheon meeting, 
in the course of which, by thew 
that noted person has amply ave 
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ise 
the Bainbureh Reviewers. their 
mer expose of his. tergiversations. 
iumphant alike in fact and argu- 
ment, this singular individual dis- 
eets, With inimitable and unfaltering 
hand, the whole bill of whig grievan- 
ces, as, embodied in the resolutions at 
the Pantheon,---and ardently pursu- 
ing, the hypocrisy of the whigs to its 
meanest and narrowest recesses, he 
shows that they have not brought one 
single charge against the tories which 
may not be turned with extreme and 
yerwhelming facility against them- 
ota down even to the summary 
removal of the venerable Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the West Riding of York~- 
shire, who had, upon a former occa- 
sion, assisted in paying the same com- 
pliiment to his Grace of Norfolk. The 
whole developement, indeed, is at once 
mausing and instructive,---but it is 
despair to Mr Jeffrey’s ingenious and 
considerate proposal for passing Cob- 
bett and his multitudinous followers 
into the whiggish purgatory, which, 


to their eyes, appears blacker and 
fouler than the balefal region of tory- 
ism itself, 


“This middle state of being, which 
has been predicated of the opposition 
by an individual who, in pre-eminent 
and various talent, is by far the most 
illustrious of their northern phalanx, 
is, of itself, an utter disqualification of 
them for the conduct of public affairs, 





so,long, at least, as a vestige of the 
rebellious spirit remains in the land. 
must be blind, indeed, who have 

not long since discovered that this is 
not a spirit of compromise and concili- 
ation, nor one with which parley and 
concession can be admitted without 
equal hazard and humiliation. The 
proffered boon would be rejected in 
scorn—the poor trusting messenger 
of concord would become the object 
of eternal and grinning infamy to the 
audacious, flattered, and unrelenting 
nius of ruin and crime.—The Edin- 

h Review, the great oracle of the 
Whiggish wisdom of the north, has, 
in its last truly brilliant and effective 
exhibition, formally proposed terms to 
the radicals on the subject of parlia- 
mentary reform ; and, with a view to 
conciliation, summoned up the mar- 
vellous liberality of adding a score of 
resh members to the House of Com- 
mons, to sit for some of the most,po- 
palous and now unrepresented places. 
What will the yet unsiiackled Cobbett, 
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or the incarcerated. Hunt, say to this 
magnifieence. of concession—to this 
higgish radical reform? The 
tide of their derision and disdain will 
mount to its height upon so strange 
an occasion—and sweep in imagination 
the drivelling propounder of such a 
scheme far beyond the sphere of ra- 
tional being. It was not for this that 
they have plodded and plotted so long; 
and we doubt much whether, if they 
were able at last to make prize of the 
vessel of the state, their ineffable con- 
tempt would permit them to notice for 
the purposes of vengeance, even the 
author of so feeble and foolish an ebul- 
lition of insult to their cause. 

This is not a season for middle and 
moderate courses—the country feels 
that it is not—and they can never hope 
for its confidence who stand upon news 
tral and treacherous ground. If-all 
that the whigs had ever done could 
be buried in oblivion and remembered 
no more—if all their petty meannesses 
and political delinquencies in the times 
that are past, could be blotted out 
from the page of history—the shuf- 
fling and tremulous conduct whith 
they have betrayed in the case of the 
most formidable enemies. that have 
ever assailed their country’s peace and 
honour, would consign them to pre- 
sent exclusion, and to future reproach: 
Moderation is magnanimous, only 
when the delinquent has confessed his 
sins, or is at the mercy of the aven« 
ger—but it is crouching and. base, 
while the enemy maintains his lew- 
ering port; and, instead of imple 
ring, threatens to extend an — 
ting amnesty to the imagi i 
a Such Is still the attitude of thas 
radical reform which is rebellion, plun~ 
der, and interminable anarchy. The 
spirit of the whigs has been mingled 
with this most malignant spirit ; and 
the foul commixture—if its offspri 
should be permitted to see the light 
—will be found prolific only of pre. 
ternatural crimes. i 

Every one indeed knows, that mos 
deration is, in the abstract, a vir- 
tue, and that a theme is thereby fur- 
nished, quite inexhaustible to juvenile 
declamation, and to the mature imbe- 
cility which descends to mere school« 
boy emulation. The moderation : of 
the whigs, besides, as to all that com« 
bats FRADE, authority, -in »whatever 
form---whether with the| shabp,; bit 
polished weapons of the constitution, 
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or with the rude arid poisoned instru- 
ments of jacobitism, is‘cheaply ‘afford- 
ed on their parts---for they know well 
that the errors of ‘tlieir own profuse 
forbearance will be adequately cor- 
rected by the alacrity of those to;whom 
the immediate protection’ of the state 
is committed. They know the part 
they have to play well enough, but 
they are apt to overact it. They know 
that if they should indiscreetly fan 
the flame of rebellion till it had glided 
over the ramparts of the constitution, 
their opponents, not themselves, would 
be responsible for its opportune extinc- 
tion ; and much of their giddy tamper- 
ing and wantonness, therefore, is most 
ungetierously hazarded, in the confi- 
dence that the very power which they 
assail will be able to avert its con- 
sequences. But their wild and heed- 
less_ conduct in opposition is of small 
consequence, compared with the ques- 
tion as to their accession to power,— 
and after what the country has seen 
as to their countenance, direct and in- 
direct,’ of ‘the cabals which menace 
its existence, we cannot suppose that 
it ‘will pass the serious thought of a 
Moment upon their claims. Will 
the property, rank, and talent of 
the nation, submit to have their fate 
disposed of by men who have avow- 
edly fraternised—or who pant at any 
rate for the alliance—of those who 
are the confederated enemies of all 
existing power, and all honourable 
distinction? Will they voluntarily 
cast their fortunes into the hands of 
 acimge tebe by their own confession, 
have planted themselves on the very 
confines of the rebel ’and outcast re- 
gions, and stand but midway betwixt 
treason and loyalty? We believe this 
is neither the cast of character which 
the times require, nor that which the 
hopes and wishes of the British people 
demand. 

If the whigs, however, had actual- 
ly been successful in their late ardu- 
ous attempt, we cannot imagine that 
a greater misfortune could have been 
inflicted upon them than this success. 
What would they have done when in 
office, with all their recent pledges as 
an tae pr their memora- 
ble and unceasing denunciations of the 


‘course of meastites adopted during the 


last Session of Vatliament, for the 
conservation of the publie peace,— 
with their recorded asseverations, that 
there was no grotind to justify alarm, 


and ‘that all the measures ado 
the legislature, were mere artifice, 
ning, ‘and oppression ? Would’ 
venture to repeal these acts, not abi 
ing, but truly defining the privile 
of British subjects—and that," 
while discontent, impatient'and seowt, 
ing, yet meets them at every coreple 
and enthroned in popular’ délisigy! 
menaces more than ever the tratiqnil. 
lity of the state? Would they day 
with the entire array of the’ Queens 
addressers before them, breathing’ 
venge and revolution, to relax thet. 
gour of the law, as it was creatéd We 
fore radicalism had assumed’ the ¥ 
pect of chivalry, so uncongerial t6 its 
nature, and become ennobled’ in 
pearance by the generous defence hin 
woman and a Queen ? 
Never, indeed, was there so ‘forty- 
nate an accident, as the arrival of this 
illustrious personage upon English 
ground, to lift low-born, malignant, 
and savage profligacy from its natite 
level—or to give it the semblance aif 
sanction of generous virtue. Thé 
ple have, beyond all question, fo, 
tainted by this novel and in 
exhibition ; they have been co 
and maddened by the arts of thos 
who would sacrifice the Queen With 
the most undisturbed chéerfulness, 
provided only they could gaia 
glance of office and authority by the 
treacherous immolation.— Who, We 
would ask, are at this moment’ the 
most vehement and active of “tle 
Queen’s friends ? ‘There is Sir Robétt 
Wilson, the gallant, but spurious 
knight, of whose equestrian dignity 
the sharpest questioning has not begn 
able to elicit the authentication ; a péer- 
son so enamoured of sedition, that af 
ter making his first essay of serviee'in 
foreign lands, he has returned to'liis 
native country to head the legioris'of 
tumult—a thorough renegade, ‘who, 
from the most abusive libeller ofthe 
*‘ child and champion of Jacobinism,” 
has crept into the meanness, not “ 
of panegyrizing, but of protecting 
serving its vilest slaves. ‘The mem- 
ber for Southwark is, indeed; a ‘sad 
example of the fortunes of raditél- 
ism, and a brief, but touching; M4 
tome of the instability of human wil. 
—Then comes the worthy: alderfiiai, 
who, from the repose of civic honotts, 
has been summoned to undertakes 


prominent part in ‘the mysteries*of 
a court. The royal’ presence 'meust 
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jation of the laws of our. social exist. 

ce, 1s, transformed at once, ‘in, the 
strength of mere pertness and audaci- 
ty, {from the most plebeian vocations, 
to.a.region where polish and manners 
sere once | held:,indispensable. The 
er, friends. and. champions of her 
ty, inthe encounter which she 
has for months been maintaining with 
the law and. institations of the land, 
are hardly worth mentioning—and it 
is only with a view to the part which 
the whigs have acted om this occa- 
sion, that we have deigned to notice 
‘the subject at all. 

This ‘once formidable, but now shat- 
tered, party, may scruple perhaps to 
admit the Woods and Wilsons, and 
Hobhouses and Felloweses, as belong- 
ing to their band—but they can ne- 
ver deny, that—by a singular—even if 
it should be an unpremeditated coin- 
cidence of opinion—they have, upon 
‘this noisy, although truly unimport- 
‘ant question, done all that was in 
their power to exemplify a perfect com- 
Ajnation with these worthies. Here they 
haye marched in line with the radi- 
eals—they have fought side by side 
with them, and admitted themselves 
to be # part of the same invasive host 
-ragainst which, if the better senti- 
ment and nobler resolution of the 
country -has maintained itself with 
decisive firmness, the defensive victory 
is surely to be ascribed to any class of 
men,.rather than to those of whom 
Mr Tierney is the nominal head, who 
declared against the Queen by sullen 
and. sordid sutielgelind- cana made 
the mere floating rumours against 
her, a ground for announcing his re- 
solution to deprive her even of her 
‘small pecuniary claims, while, with 
‘devious policy, i. now insists on load- 
ing ,her with honours. . Without 






| Tierney and Earl Grey, the, whigs 


ate nothing—they could not pretend 


,to form an administration, nor, in- 


(deed, any other rational scheme of 


{anion—and while these potent lead- 
(lets, by the part which they have ta- 
ken. the: case of the Queen, ‘have 
‘Made, themselves accessories after— 
5 OR at 
‘ocountless insults which that unhap- 
“py lady: has offered to the constitution 


may; be before the, fact—to the 
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of the country, and have embodied 


themselves wi her het, known 
and.unknown—we should like to un- 

derstand what degree of confidence in 

their councils, that portion of the peo« 

ple could repose, who have. the most 

substantial interest, in repelling all 

violence and innovation——who have a 

pre-eminent right to'be heard on so 

great a question—who will be heard 

too—and must finally prevail ? 

But it is unnecessary to argue a 
question which the legislature has al- 
ready decided, and upon which the 
final seal of the representative wis+ 
dom of the nation has, perhaps, been 
set, while we are committing to paper 
these hasty reflections. ‘The team 
of the whigs has passed away—their 
sanguine hope and boundless preten- 
sion have been withered while in 
their highest bloom—the frown of 
a people’s displeasure, expressed by 
the organ which the constitution has 
appointed, has already descended like 
a frost upon their new-blown hopes, 
and left them to dissolution and de- 
cay. To the whigs this world’s am- 
bition is all vanity ; and their pant~- 
ing and toiling after its. enjoyments, 
in spite of the despair that is set 
before them, is a proof of super- 
abundant and miraculous zeal, s 
as no faction has ever before set even 
in the most heated and hopeful conten- 
tions. It is well, indeed, for them to 
turn in their dismay from the people's 
representatives to the aggregate con- 
stituent body itself, and to reclaim 
with their wonted violence from the 
sense and spirit which disown them 
to the deluded turbulence on which 
their final hope is rested, They 
would fain postpone their doom, or 
escape from the notoriety of its inflie- 
tion, by appealing from the representa- 
tive intelligence of Britain to the grosser 
elements out of which it is extracted, 
—and casting themselves for, support 
upon the plebeian insolence whieh 
their own arts have evoked, deny the 
competency of the legislature to award 
the decree of exclusion which, it has 

iven, against, them. , Lord, Holland 
had the modesty.to say at the Lon- 
don Fox dinner, that in the expediency 
question as to the Liturgy, which was 
so manfully. proposed. by, his friends, 
he had discovered three hundred and 
ten reasons;for Parliamentary Reform ; 
a stupid, and pointless joke.at, the best, 
but, in this particular case, indicative 
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of resentful mortification. ‘The 
dignity of the legi , and the sta- 
ity of the constitution, would be 
well consulted indeed, if upon every 
defeat of an exasperated faction, some 
seductive, and, to them, more propi- 
tious novelty were to be introduced,— 
if the sufficient reason for changes ar- 
duous and eventful were to be recog- 
nised in the splenetic effusions of eve- 
ry factious baron, who, with the arro- 
inherent to his creed, believes 

that nothing can be honest which re- 
sists him,—or with the still baser hy- 
pocrisy which has sometimes been ex- 
onplified by the whigs, insults the 
institutions which he cannot but se- 
unceasing 
upon reform, which had he 

the most potent talisman at his com- 
mand for effecting it, he would not dare 


cretly approve, and rin 


to put it in operation. 


The House of Commons, as it is now 
constituted, is not only defensible upon 
the deepest principles of theory—but 
has strongly recommended itself to 
every practical statesman—and chal- 
lenged the gratitude of the country alike 
for the firmness and wisdom which 
it has displayed. It has undergone no 
change since the beginning of the se- 
verest trial to which the magnanimity 
of this nation was ever put—it is the 
same corrupt House of Commons that 
conducted the country through the pe- 
rils of the late war, and infused that 
fine moral energy, in the strength of 
which the brightest miracles of mo- 
dern achievement were performed. It 


is the same House of Commons which, 
convened in dignity and freedom, saw 
with calmness the wreck which fo- 


reign ambition ‘was making arotitid; 
png instead of shrinking from ¢hé 
deous spectacle, assumed 4 new! 
and @ more majestic port in its'pr 
It was this insulted and grossly’ 
led House of Commons, that ; 
ed, by its constitutional sanction, ‘fh 
firm and high-minded policy ag 
the issue, wrought the nadoad tik 
verance,—and this, too, in abso ! 
fiance of a deluded band, then, as'tiow 
misnamed the people, who poured thily 
sordid and treacherous execration! 
on its magnanimity,—and initiphy 
but too distinctly, what sort of leg 
ture we might expect from the 
of popular and jacobin frenzy. 2 
House of Commons, in its actual dg 
stitution, the whigs may indeed’ 
sistently revile, because of its'étei 
frown on their petty mach " 
from the first exhibition of their anti 
national vigour at a period, which tibw’ 
belongs to history, down to the lait 
pang of their mental and moral impe 
tence in the present Session of d 
ment ; but while a vestige of the 

and high-tempered feeling of the cowh. 
try remains, it will never partake’ 
these revilimgs, nor feel any thing 
contempt for their authors, unless 
scorn itself should be extinguished it 
compassion. That this last event ba 
already arrived, we see much reason 
to believe, as we do not remember ait 
one occasion on which the anxi 
bustling, and inane pretension of the 
whigs, have been so thoroughly um 
derstood, and so sharply chastised; 
both with reason and F ticule, as in 
the case of their late abortive effort t 
reach the unwilling pinnacle of power, 
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Every information tending to elu- 
cidate the life, character, and splendid 
talents of such a man as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, cannot fail of exciting con- 
siderable interest among the professors 
of his art, as well as in the community 
at large ; and we therefore feel indebt- 
ed to Mr Farrington for the small and 
unassuming volume which forms the 
object of our present consideration. If 
it possess no particular claim to our at- 


OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS.* 


tention, from the novelty and impor! 
tance of the information it affords, i¥ 
is nevertheless written with strict im 
partiality, and contains some facts be’ 
fore unknown, or greatly misrepresent’ 
ed, which, we pliers," will be found 
not devoid of interest to the generality 
of readers. Our author was an eye! 
witness of many of the circumstances’ 
he records, and being, as we have beet’ 
informed, a good deal concerned in the! 
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a han nopctokts, Bom 
sctimOny . e remarkable fairness 
te which he has stated all the par- 
‘culars connected with that unfortu- 
¥ auc yeaa hua gard any oP ye 
“eurrent morality a ilosophy o 
¢ present , gy ge really see a a 
son why, a. public body of men, any 
ore than an individual, should bow 
in silent submission to unmerited ob- 
loqny:, If we feel disposed to attach 
eto the author, it does not so 
much arise from his having at last 
rought the, defence forward, as from 
nis having so long delayed its publica- 
a ; when many of those engaged in 
the dispute have been passed to their 
nal account, and have become equally 
indifferent to the shafts of calumny, 
and. to Mr Farrington’s tardy vindica- 
tion; but, however he may regret this 
delay, as far as it respects the dead, one 
great good is likely to result from the 
present publication, as it concerns the 
pert and succeeding generations— 
per prove a salutary lesson to those 
destined to fill the office of President 
of the Royal Academy, by reminding 
them, that neither general respect, nor 
the highest professional talents, no, 
nor even the favour of the sovereign 
himself, can ultimately shield an in- 
dividual, so circumstanced, from the 
severe and inevitable censure which 
awaits his conduct ; when, forgetting, 
insome evil hour, what is just between 
man and man, and haughtily dispen- 
sing with all law and right, he should 
endeavour to impose his own will and 
caprice on an independent body of gen- 
tlemen, to whose friendship and par- 
tiality he ought to feel conscious he 
owes a considerable portion of his con- 
sequence. Much more might be said 
upon this topic; but as a generation has 
passed away, since the question was 
agitated, we shall forbear dwelling up- 
on it at any greater length, and con- 
tent ourselves with observing simply, 
that we think the Royal Academy must 
feel itself indebted to our author, forthe 
clear, dispassionate, and unanswerable 
manner in which he has treated a sub- 
ject, which, from the active part he is 
said to have taken in opposition to the 
President, he must have found it very 
difficult to regard with an unprejudi- 
ced eye. 
We sincerely believe that, with the 
above exception, no man ever euter- 


gal.) 
e between, the Academy and Sir 
i 


tained 9. sincerer. admiration of Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds, both as a painter end 
aman, than Mr Farrington himself; 
and, indeed, if we feel disposed:to cen~ 
sure, it. arises from a persuasion that 
on several occasions he has fallen into. 
a somewhat opposite extreme. by the 
indiscriminate nature of his praise. | A: 
remarkable instance of this occurs in 
the 8th page of the volume.—‘“ The 
life of this distinguished artist exhibits 
a useful lesson to all those who may 
devote themselves to the same pursuit ; 
he was not of the class of such as have 
been held up, or who have esteemed 
themselves to be heaven-born genius- 
es. He appeared to think little of 
such claims. It will be seen in the ac~ 
count of his progress to the high situ» 
ation he attained in his profession, that 
at no period was there in him any such 
fancied inspiration ; on the contrary, 
every youthful reader of the Memoirs 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds may feel assu- 
red, that his ultimate success will be 
in proportion to the resolution: with 
which he follows his example.” Upon 
this passage we shall abstain from ma~ 
king any lengthened remarks, as we 
have been elsewhere anticipated by 
some able writers, the force of whose 
excellent arguments, in this instance, 
we will not run the risk of weakening 
by hazarding many observations of our 
own. Sir Joshua Reynolds appears to 
have been a man of great general tas 
lents, refined taste, and uncommon and 
unwearied application. His quick per- 
ception of character was almost unri- 
valled, and in every thing that regard- 
ed the mechanic of his art, with per= 
haps the single exception of drawing, 
one of the most distinguished artists 
that the world has produced ; but in 
that which is strictly termed invention, 
or novel combination as it relates to 
design (that great and distinguishing 
characteristic of real genius) even his 
warmest admirers must admit he was 
at least deficient. In colouring, light 
and shade, and in the general manage=- 
ment of a picture, he stands nearly 
withoutan equal—his immense powers, 
and deep ond profound. acquirements, 
in these respects, chastened as they al- 
ways were, by the exquiste refinement 
of his taste, enabled him to conceal 
and throw a veil over his most promi- 
nent defects, and to shroud from ob- 
servation a degree of imbecility and 


plagiarism, in his compositions, which, 
T 
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artist, scarcely. . Mos 
of the ities which Reynolds pos- 
sessed, e his contemporaries, were 
precisely those attainable by mere un- 
Wearied application and profound re- 
flection ; and as they carried him, un- 
assisted by originality of invention, to 
a eminent station in the art, we 
ae surprised, than we should 
otherwise have been, at the doctrine he 
was fond of inculcating, that “ nothing 
in painting was denied to well directed 
labour ;” or, in other words asserting, 
that all men are born with like capaci- 
ties, and that originality of mind de- 
pends solely on education and adven- 
titious circumstances; which is pretty 
much the same as maintaining, that 
the superstructure can stand when the 
foundation is wanting. It appears to 
us, that this power of invention may 
exist, in the mind of a man, ea 97 
his possessing the smallest talent for 
imitation, oo the medium of 
which he can be alone enabled to com- 
municate his ideas in painting ; and we 
have little doubt, that the experience 
of our readers will have furnished them 
with many instances confirmatory. of 
the truth of this notion. In the rude 
sketches of school boys, we have fre- 
quently observed strong and original 
conceptions that would have done cre- 
dit to a first-rate master, though each 
has been so imperfectly repre- 
sented as to be scarcely intelligible to 
any but a practised eye. It is remark- 
able, that more than one of the indi- 
viduals alluded to, appeared incapa- 
ble of producing any resemblance up- 
on paper of an object placed before 
them for imitation ; and it is, at least, 
equally certain, that many persons pos- 
sess the power of copying most accu- 
rately, even the human figure, who are 
absolutely incapable of telling a story 
on canvas, or of conceiving a subject at 
all. Itis vain, therefore, to contend 
that where original force of mind is 
wanting, mere labour, however well 
directed, can supply the deficiency. 
To form a great painter, both powers 
must be combined in the same indi- 
vidual in no common degree ; for if an 
artist should be eminently deficient in 
the one, his works will never rise to 
mediocrity even, and if defective in the 
other, all his mental force will, in a 
Seat Measure, become abortive, from 
want of a just medium, through 


which bisconceptions ca. be rendgped 
In the foregoing remarks, we py 
we shall not be suspected of any, yj 
to depreciate the exalted and:un 
tionable excellence of Sir J 
cause we have ventured to. differ, w; 
him in a, point. upon which he; og 
not appear to have ever po ) 
settled or distinct notions;, poss; 
this might arise from his haying b 
in designing his historical and jx 
cal compositions, the defective 
of his own inventive faculty, 
being too proud to acknowl 
deficiency, affected, with aw 
often incident to human nature;.to 
dervalue or to deny the existence of. 
quality to which he must. haye.been 
conscious he possessed only. slende 
claims. Fortunately, his principal pur, 
suits required less of originality of con, 
ception than almost any other depart. 
ment of the art. What he wanted, how, 
ever, in this respect, his taste, quick per. 
ception of character, and soundj 
ment, in a great measure supplied, 
enabled him, when combined with the 
thorough knowledge he possessed., 
the mechanic of bis profession, to n 
to a degree of eminence in po 
which has left him few rivals, and-per- 
haps no superiors. 
He was fortunate also in the 
in which he made his appearance, 
no less so in the natural suavity of hig 
temper and general deportment,. Few 
men studied the world more deeply, 
or acquired a profounder insight int 
men and manners ; and still fewer eygr 
turned the advantage to better aecount 
But, in spite of the uncommon q 
ties thus concentrated in an individual, 
he appears to have been a man, mo 
este of our study than of our admlr 
ration ; and we are not quite sure.We 
agree with Mr Farrington, in thinking 
that Dr Johnson paid his friend any 
very high compliment in stating, 
** Reynolds was the most invuln 
man he had ever known.” Sir Joshua 
from all we have heard of him, ap 
pears to have been of a nature conshe 
tutionally cold and wary; and.¥e 
should be cautious of confounding’ 
placability of such a disposition, wil 
the loftier and more magnanimous or 
bearance that distinguishes ‘the i 
vidual, whose experience and reflection 
have taught him to subdue an hag 
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temper and impetuous passions. .;, #4 
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fit 
bawe shall pass tapidly over the ear- 
ler days of Reynolds, aid the history 
of hits” pupilake, to the imterest ‘nd 
sorely of Which duff author has added 
weeles till We find him fairly attived in 
e:Piére Sir Joshua seers to have 
dit ailgillbe judgnient, in selecting 
for hid Stady ‘those works of art which 
were best qualified to supply the de- 
Adenciés of his limited education, and 
in adaptitig them to those walks of the 
pfesion to which catly ifichination, 
and the peculiar structure of his thind; 
spear to have directed his attention. 
By judiciously considering,” says 
a? aithor, “ these magiiificent works, 
hé'gradually became sensible of their 
he aly 3; and to expand his mind, 
“acquire a larger practice of the 
hatid, he copied such portions of them 
as hight be afterwarils usefil to him. 
Hé'did all that was possible upon the 
iitifited foundations he had laid ; nor 
wis his labour in vain. He never was 


ént to adopt the grand style of 


af; bitt by great diligenite and atten- 
tion, he enlarged his conceptions, and 
refined his taste, so as to shew in his 
oe a new mode of thinking on 
branch of the art, perfeetly dis- 
tet and original.”— P. 27,28. 
We perfectly accord with Mr Far- 
ington in almost every word contained 
itt the above statement ; but why was 
Reynolds incompetent tothegreat style? 
Precisely because he was defective in 
strength of invention and originality 
ofinind. ‘That, however, which he was 
ineapableof producing himself, his taste 
and discernment allowed him fully to 
appreciate in the works of the great 
inasters, and enabled him to infuse into 
an inferior department of art, a portion 
of that elevation and grandeur which 
his portraits deservedly on the 
hest eninence of fame. Forbeyond 
this the circumseribed nature of his ge- 
hius ‘forbadé him to proceed. ‘To use 
hisown language, “he followed course 
more congetiial to his own feelings, and 
to the taste of the times in which he 
lived,” thereby almost exptessly admit- 
ting, that he felt unéqual to the effort 
of producing any thing gteat and hew 
i the higher walks of art; and there- 
fote judiciously contented hirnself by 
investing the inferior ones with a por- 
tidti of dignity, which had hitherto 
beet Supposed to belong, almost éxclu- 


si¥ely, to the historic and poetic styles. 
It shoal be reniteinbered, 
Vou, VHT. 


also, that 
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Bit Joshina, at the tine of taking this 
choice, was somewhat younger, wé bea 
lieve, than Raplively whet the Jatcer 
first saw the Works of Mictiael Atigelo; 
in the Sistine Chapel, ‘and was’ thenee 
intduced, dlmost trstantinéorisly; to der 
part from the meagre ‘atid itvibectle exc 
ample'of his master, Pét¥o’Perugitio; 
and to select for his models thé mighty 
syle and dignified eomipositions of hrs 
illusttiots rival ; when Reynolds 
visited the works of Michael Angeld, 
he was in many respects a better artist 
than Raphael himself at the period iti 
question ; aiid the admifation for the 
labours of that great man, béing thie 
same in both painters, to what other 
cause can we attribute the distinctly 
different paths pursued by these emi+ 
nent artists, but to the constiousness 
felt by the Roman of" his ' posséssing 
powers, to which the English artist was 
awate he had few pretensioris? 

In what mannerourauthorreconiciles 
his observations in the passdgé above 
quoted, with his ny oh of the maxith 
which Sir Joshua, he tells tis, ** always 
maintained,” “* that by study and éx- 
ertion alone every excellence; of twvhat- 
ever kind, might be acquired,” we afe 
almost at a loss to conjecture ; but’it 
seems, that our great artist imbibed Nis 
maxim from his ftiend DrJohnson, and 
possibly Mr F. awed by their great 
hames may, in this instance, have sur- 
rendered his better judgment to what 
he considered paramount authority. 
How far he may be authorised in this 
it is not our purpose to inquire ; ‘bit 
to us it has always appeared, that— 
whatever may have been the merits’ of 
Johnson, and uriquestionably they were 
numerous and splendid—his claims 
to first rate génius test on a slendér 
basis, and that whenever he touched 
upon this rare quality, he appears, like 
his friend Reynolds, to have grown be- 
wildered, and to have possessed no véty 
adequate comprehension of its powers ; 
but to proceed. The account given 
Sir Joshua’s progress and rapid rise'to 
eminence after his returtt fromi Rome, 
though perhaps better suited to Pil- 
kinptoti’s Dictionary of Painters, than 
to the memoirs of 4n eminent man, is 
néverthcless not devoid of interest; but 
we wish Mr Farrington had let Hud- 
son sleep in peace, The personal jars 
rings between artists, or any other set 
of men, are too disagreeable, during 
thelr lives, ‘to mérit: recording ; ‘but, 
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in the instance before us, the contest fs 
of. go di ionate a nature, that it 
is di to avoid sympathising with 
the weaker party, when we see the 
cause of his mighty opponent advo- 
cated with a warmth and pertinacity, 
which, if the circumstances inquestion 
had not occurred long ago, we should 
have been almost tempted toattribute to 
some personal motive—Much greater 
artists than Hudson, or even Sir Jo- 
shua, have been unhappily tinctured 
with the meanness of jealousy and envy, 
without the excuses that might be of- 


fered. in defence of the former ; and is . 


our author quite sure that the illustri- 
ous President himself was entirely free 
from the influence of these unworthy 
and degrading passions? Hudson was, 
without doubt, a man of mediocre ta- 
lent,and the majority of his pictures ful- 
ly justify thecensure upon them ; 

we have seen a portrait by him, in 
the collection of Lord Portsmouth, that 
not only possessed intrinsic excellence, 
but very strongly reminded us of some 
of the earlier pictures of Reynolds him- 
self. To speak, however, of the two 
men as rivals, we should have imagined 
too improbable a notion to have entered 
the mind of any one gifted with Mr 
Farrington’s real knowledge of the art, 
and we regret that he has not shewn 
rather less asperity towards the me- 
mory of a man, long forgotten, whose 
reverses in life must have rendered him 
peculiarly sensible to the feelings of 
mortified pride and conscious inferi- 
ority. 

Here; with a few remarks on the es- 
tablishment of the Royal Academy, 
which formed so remarkable an event 
in the life of Sir Joshua, together with 
some, concluding observations, we 
should probably have dismissed our au- 
thor, if we not noticed, in a quar- 
ter -hefore alluded to, some stric- 
tures on his work, which appear to 
be.as illiberal as they are devoid of 
foundation. In the year 1760, when 
the industry and rare talents of Rey- 
nolds had raised his reputation toa de- 
gree of eminence which no other Bri- 
tish artist has attained, “a plan was 
formed,” says our author, ‘ by the art- 
ists of the metropolis, to draw the at- 
tention of their fellow-citizens to their 
ingenious labours, with a view both to 
an increase of patronage, and the cul- 
tivation of taste. Hitherto works of 
that ‘kind, produced. iin the country, 
were seen only by'a few, the people in 


general knew nothing of whet, 
ing: in, the .. arts. Private, 
were then, inaccessible, and 
no public ones, nor any casual, 
of the productions of genius, 
what the ordinary sales; by auction, og. 
casionally offered. Nothing, therefore 
could exceed the ignorance of the : 
ple, who were in themselves: lear 
ingenious, and highly cultivated, in 
things excepting the arts of design, _ 
“‘Tu consequence of this. privation,tt 
was conceived that a public) eakibitign 
of the works of the most eminentart. 
tists would not fail to make a powerful 
impression,and,ifoccasionallyr 
might ultimately produce the, most,x. 
tistactory effects. idee 
“The scheme was no sooner proposed 
than adopted, and being carried into 
immediate execution, the. result;ex- 


ceeded the most sanguine eg 
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of the projectors ; all ranks of 
crowded to see the delightful novelty; 
it was the universal topic of convergy. 
tion ; and a passion for the. arts was 
excited by that first manifestation 
native talent, which, cherished by, 
continued operation of the same cause, 
has ever since been increasing.,in 
strength, and extending its 
through every part of the empire; 
‘* The history of our exhibitions af- 
fords itself the strongest evidence,of 
their impressive effects upon pubb 
taste. Attheircommencement, though 
men of enlightened minds, could dig 
tinguish and appreciate what was ex- 
cellent, the admiration of the mang was 
confined to subjects either gross.or 
puerile, and commonly to the 
efforts of intellect ; whereas. at, this 
time the whole train of subjects most 
popular in'the earlier exhibitions a 
disappeared. Theloaf and cheese,tl 
could provoke hunger, the cat and ¢- 
nary bird, an.l the dead mackarel ona 
deal board, have long ceased to prosine 
astonishment and delight ; while truth 
of imitation now finds innumerablea 
mirers, though combined with thei 
qualitiesof beauty, grandeur, and taste. 
‘To our public exhibitions, and,to 
arrangements that followed in, conse 
apenee of their japlreae a 
ange must bechiefly attribu 
present generation appears to be. comr 
posed of a new, and, at least. withe- 
spect to the arts, a superior, orden@ 
beings. Generall git ne 
thoughts, their feelings, and language 
on’ these subjects, differ entirely, fra 
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Were ‘sixty years! ago.’ No 
> ons wete af Sah. i 
Saihed On thé merits of ingenious pro- 
auctions of this kind. ‘The state of 
iqhe*public mind, incapable of discrimi- 
mie vexeéllence from ‘inferiority, 
gyoved: ineontrovertibly, that'a right 
‘of art in the spectator, can only 
peaequired by long and frequent ob- 
\YoPvation, ‘and that without proper op- 
nities’ to improve the mind and 
nee anation would continue insen- 
igible of the true value’ of the fine arts.” 
LUuPipe 50. 
lwtt76'the truth and intelligence of the 
Above remarks, we should have suppo- 
“dno one, at all qualified to judge, 
could have raised the slightest objec- 
‘aun’ It is notoriously the fact that 
“art, at the period Mr Farrington is de- 
“sribing, was, with few exceptions, at 
‘avery low ebb ; and, no less so, that the 
tiste and admiration of the public at 
‘latge, were devoted to the “ grossest” 
most “ puerile objects.” Few 
‘among the most enlightened of the 
higher classes, even possessed any 
knowledge on the subject, or appeared 
to‘imagine it a necessary accomplish- 
‘nent, in the education of a gentleman. 
‘Peception, not Imitation, was * the 
Idol of the Day ;” and the admiration 
‘of Our countrymen was confined chief- 
'ly'to’such specimens of art, as the 
“putcher’s shop, at Bagnigge Wells, or 
‘the uncouth representation, that start- 
fed us formerly at every turning of our 
did fashioned pleasure gardens. In- 
dléed, so deficient was the nation in 
taste, and so absolutely ignorant of the 
common principles of art, that the rare 
#enius of Hogarth even passed compa~- 
tatively unnoticed, till the attention of 
the country became aroused from its 
lethargy by the public exhibitions, 
which have subsequently produced 
that general taste for painting, which 
distinguishes the higher and middling 
‘ranks of the present day, beyond that 
of wot former period in our history. 
ether this newly acquired taste 
has been judiciously directed towards 
‘attaining the higher purposes of art, 
‘iS quite another question ; perhaps we 
‘do not bélieve that it has—but we must 
n to before we can fly,”— 
‘and’ since, as has been ‘well observed, 
“we ate on no account ‘to expect, that 
fr things should descend to us—our 
laste, if possible, must be made to 
ascend’ to them.”—In a country ‘cir- 
Citistandéd like Britain, we know’ but 
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of two modes; by which a taste for the 
higher excellencies ‘of ' painting can be 
created. The’ first and most easy 
course, though far the most. dilatory, 
is to place betore the public eye, well 
executed representations of subjects 
adapted to the prevailing ‘taste ; and 
thence to lead it gradually to works 
of an higher order ; or secondly, it 
must be brought about by some great 
original genius appearing among us, 
who, unshackled by pecuniary or other 
difficulties, and with an eye undevia- 
tingly fixed on the accomplishment of 
great things, could calmly await the 
slow progress of public opinion, till an 
opportunity was afforded, through the 
example of his own productions, 6f 
eventually directing the attention ‘of 
his countrymen to the noblest walks 
of the profession. ‘The only artist, 
whose situation could have ‘enabled 
him to give a high direction to ‘the 
feeling for painting somewhat ‘tardily 
excited in this country, was Sir Joshua 
himself; but unfortunately, as he’ has 
confessed, he did not feel his: own 
power adequate to the undertaking’; 
what he did attempt, however; he emi- 
nently succeeded in accomplishing. He 
rescued portrait-painting trom the for- 
mal and insipid trammels in which it 
had hitherto moved, and following his 
own admirable precepts, infused: into 
the most common place subject a por- 
tion of that sublime and generai prin- 
ciple, which forms the leading charac- 
teristic of the great style of art.’ Far~ 
ther nature had not formed him to go 
—He fixed the standard of portrait, in 
this country, on the loftiest eminence 
—succeeding artists have followed in 
his footsteps, but no one ‘has reached 
the summit he attained ; perhaps be~ 
cause it is found easier to see through 
his eyes than to adopt the principles of 
his study. In saying this, we are far 
from wishing to undervalue the dis- 
tinguished and varied talent, which 
is annually displayed within the walls 
of Somerset House ; on the contrary, 
considering the disadvantages under 
which a majority of the pictures’ are 
painted, and that the whole is general 
ly the ‘production of'a single year, we 
think that if there be ‘any cause for 
surprise, it arises fromm so muely being 

athieved under’ circumstances of 10 

very remap = mee ary Whee 

ther the establishment of an Academy 

be, upon the whole, beneficial to ‘the 

higherdepattments of painting, isa ques~ 
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-We.fear, that the experience of facts, 
in foreign.countries, makes against the 
8 tion; but it ought, in justice, 
tobe remembered, that many sufficient 
eauses might be assigned, in the in- 
stances alluded to, for the gradual de- 
cline of art, which are wholly uncon- 
nected with the establishment of such 
institations ; but whatever may be the 
enrors of the Academy, in this country, 
we presume that few will feel disposed 
to.deny, that to its yearly exhibitions, 
and; to those which have subsequently 
grown out of them, the public is chiet- 
ly indebted for the knowledge it pos- 
segses, upon matters of art, together 
with the additional instruetion even, 
deriyed from the frequent exhibitions 
ef the works of the old Masters, in the 
British Gallery ; since these works 
would probably have never found their 
wayiinto this country at all, much less 
could their excellence have been just- 
ly appreciated, if the attention of the 
higher classes, in the first instance, 
and subsequently of the public, had 
not heen ealediy turned to the art 
of painting, by the frequent oppertu- 
nities thus afforded of observing, and 
improving by, the ingenious produc- 
tions of a large proportion of our na- 
ive artists. 


OF whom the * powerful and ac- 
tivelyparty of professional intriguers 
in, this country” consists, which is 
said. to ‘‘ decry the works of the old 
Masters, as worthless, and odious,” 
we are absolutely at a loss to conjec- 
ture ; but we will venture to assert, 
from, a personal acquaintance with 
many of our most distinguished artists 
beth sn, and out of the Academy, that 
ng such unworthy and illiberal senti- 
ments prevail among the respectable 
professors of the art; and it does not 
therefore appear very liberal (to use no 
harsher term ) to insinuate in a manner 
somewhat broadly, and almost in the 
shape of a substantive charge, that the 
Acaslemy, or any other body of the pro- 
fession, could either, “ directly or in- 
directly,” countenance the disgraceful 
and malignant production, entitled the 
“Catalogue Raisonnée.’’—*‘Asa body,” 
we knew that the Royal Academy decp- 
ly regretted the appearance of the pub- 
ligation ; foreseeiug, as they did, the 
facility it would afford to the deeryers 
of English Artists, to take an illiberal 
and ungenerons advantage of the cir- 
cumstance, toat? npt embroilingthem 


‘Earringten's Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


under a false pretext, witha 
her of the most distinguished: 


eh, 
Tis 
of the art, Had the Academy givem gp 
sanction to the publication, to whieh 
we. have alluded, it would indeed haye 
deserved to have been) disfranghj 

without the loss of a moment, angitg 
members to have been consigned to the 
wholesome regimen of some of our Igy 
natic assylums ; for, to no.other p¥in, 
ciple but that of downright insanity, 
could their conduet have been.attributy 
able. If the institution of the Britigh 
Gallery, has not accomplished dingafly, 
all that its founders had in contemplay 
tion, or all that was expected from, 
by the profession ; nay, allowing forthe 
sake of argument, that its establish. 
ment has proved detrimental to, axty 
either from mistaken opinions. on the; 
subject, or trom the want of sufficienty 
ly extended views ; is it thence. tobe; 
supposed, that artists are so absolutes 
ly devoid of common sense and come) 
mon honesty, as to attribute its inefliy 
cacy, or mischievous tendency, to ames. 
lignant and deeply concerted scheme, 
among the illustrious directors of; ‘the 
institution, to disgrace and ruin.a body, 
of men, which owes its encouragement 
we had almost said its existences te, 
individuals occupying their exalted 
station in life ? fiz 
We shall not in this place combaiy 
the attempt lately made to revive the 
long exploded doctrine, that the nature 
of the English climate precludes. the 
possibility of our ever excelling in most 
of the fine arts ; but, we own, we have 
seen it hinted with some degree of sur 
prise, that our inaptitude arises from 
our being a ‘‘ hard-thinking and deep 
and firm feeling” nation. Geniusyof 
whatever description, is generally ads 
mitted to be contemplative ; and we 
shall leave it to our ingenious critics 
to discover, in what manner this frame 
of mind is likely to be promoted, by 
the “ levity, loquacity, grimace, and 
artificial politeness” of our lively neigh+ 
bours! It seems, however, to be ade) 
mitted, that in poetry we hold at least 
an equal rank with that of any other 
country in existence ; yet, most of the 
qualities requisite to form a first-rate: 
poet, are precisely those which are es 
sential to the creation of a great paints! 
er. How then‘ecan it happen, that the 
influence of climate operates so powes~! 


fully in the one case, and not at ald imo 
the other? ‘The fact, we believe, ds! 


that i¢ has little or no effect im 
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That avery wide difference does exist 

jp the comparative excellence of our 

and painters, we are by ne means 

0 deny’ but, surely, a very 
0 


reflection would. fur- 
ish any adequate causes for the in- 
frority of the latter, without having 
recourse to the flippant and self-sufii- 
cent dicta of a rival nation, 
“We do not exactly comprehend the 
distinction which has been drawn be- 
‘ween ff high art” and “ true art,” 
sinee to us it appears, that any style 
‘grounded on the violation of truth, can- 
not be considered as art at all ; but we 


the sneer, if it mean any thing, 
is hrected at those artists, ~ like 
“ Barry,” it seems, mistake their “f ar- 
dent aspirations after excellence for the 
power to achieye it,” and assume the 
capacity to execute the greatest works, 
instead of acquiring it.” We thought 
it had been settled only a few pages be- 
fore, that capacity could not be acqui- 
red! 1! After all, however, we do not 
see any thing very censurable in an 
artist attempting to rival excellence in 
the highest works of art, which he has 
taste and enthusiasm enough to feel 
and to admire ; indeed, were a man to 
remain undecided, in the choice of his 
style, till he felt quite persuaded he was 
gifted with the powers of Raphael, or 
Michael Angelo, we are fearful that his 
ultimate progress would prove very in- 
considerable. No one can be fully aware 
of his own force till he has first tried 
it, and, in the pursuit of excellence, 
we cannot perhaps place our standard 
toohigh. This seems, at least, to have 
been the gpinion of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, who, in one of his early and ad- 
mirable discourses, thus addresses the 
students of the Academy—‘‘ My ad- 
vice, in a word, is this : keep your prin- 
cipal attention fixed upon the higher 
excellencies ; if you compass them, and 
compass nothing more, you are still in 
the first class. We may regret the in- 
numerable beauties you may want ; 
you may be very impertect, but still you 
are an imperfect artist of the higher 
order. If, when you have got thus far, 
you can add any, or all of the subordi- 
nate qualifications, it is my wish and 
advice that you should not neglect 
them, but this is as much a matter of 
circumspection and ‘caution, at least, 
as-of eagerness and pursuit.” It was 


our intention to have dwelt upon some 
doctrines of a novel and rather curious 
description, which have recently been 
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broached, with respect: 40 the higher 
departments of painting; but, as a 
more favourable opportunity for dis- 
cussing these points is soon likely to 
be afforded us, we shall at’ present ab- 
stain from farther remark, particularly 
as our limits warn us that it is time to 
return to our author, and bring our 
ebservations to a conclusion, 

Mr Farrington’s account of the es~ 
tablishment of the Society of Painters 
in Spring-Gardens, and of the intestine 
divisions among its members, which 
terminated eventuallyin the institution 
of the Royal Academy in 1768, is writ- 
ten with great fidelity, and with strict 
impartiality. Perhaps the dispute bey 
tween Mr Strange and Sir Joshua was 
scarcely worth noticing, as the whole 
business evidently originated in a pique 
conceived by the former gentleman, at 
engravers being excluded, through the 
influence of the latter, from holding 
the rank of Academicians. ‘ The faet 
was,” says our author, “ that Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds held the ingenuity of 
able engravers in high consideration ; 
but he could not admit, that works 
purely imitative should be classed with 
original productions, or that the pro- 
fessors of the former were entitled to 
the distinction granted to the ‘latter, 
which requires more profound study, 
and greater powers of mind.” P. 62, 

We have read, with particular pleas 
sure and interest, that part of the voe 
lume which describes the situation and 
dignified conduct of Sir Joshua, when 
he had reached the splendid zenith of 
his reputation. It would indeed be 
difficult to conceive a more enviable lot 
than the one enjoyed by that great man 
at the period to which we allude, when 
he was honoured by the admiration of 
his countrymen, from the Sovereign to 
the humblest subject, and numbered, 
in the large circle of his private friend~ 
ship, a constellation of illustrious cha~ 
racters, which has rarely been rivalled 
in the annals of the brightest periods 
of British history. These times are 
flown, and, ; 
> ‘¢ Flown with these, 

The wine of life is on the lees.” 
But we will not increase our own re-= 
gret, and that of our readers, by dwell- 
ing on the melancholy causes which, 
through the last twenty-five years, 
seem to have been gradually leading us 
to so sad a consummation. We are 
glad to find that Mr Farrington has 
borne his testimony to the well direct- 





518 Farrington’s Memoirs of Sir Joshua Reynolds. «ft, 
‘ed efforts of an “ English tradesman” ° °'"The remaitider of the work is 


who, by one bold and hazardous 
culation, did more for the higher 
partments of painting in this country, 
than has since been accomplished by 
the united erideavours of its most il- 
lustrious encouragers and protectors ; 
not, we believe, because his zeal in the 
cause of art was greater, but because 
his plan was better adapted than any 
one that has hitherto been devised, to 
call into immediate effect the full pow- 
ers of the most accomplished painters 
of the day, many of oni would pro- 


‘bably have past their lives in compa- 


rative obscurity, if the establishment 
of the Shakspeare Gallery had not af- 
forded them a favourable opportunity 
of bringing a large body of their works 
into public notice, without incurring 
the risks and mortifying results which 
generally attend the speculating efforts 
of individual and unemployed artists. 
The undertaking of Alderman Boydell, 
in the first instance, met with consi- 
derable encouragement, and only fail- 
ed of complete success, from “ the stop- 
page of foreign trade during a dozen 
years of war.” The Alderman appears 
to have been a man of a most amiable 
and respectable character ; he died at 
the advanced age of 86, but his me- 
mory will long live in the remembrance 
of every true lover and encourager of 
art. 


dedicated to’ the origin, progress 
final adjustment of the'dispute between 
Sir Joshtia and the Royal Academy,— 
to an aceaunt of the public funeral of 
that great man, and to the literary ef. 
fusions elicited from /various 

on the occasion of his lamented deg 
forming altogether an amusing and ip. 
teresting supplement to Mr Malone’s 
account of the distinguished Presiden 
which reflects considerable crediton My 
Farrington, not only as.an able and ju. 
dicious pr ar but as a sensible, 
accurate, and highly impartial writer, 
As an artist, our author has neve 
risen to great eminence, but his infor. 
mation, amusing conversation, andgen. 
tleman-like deportment, have always 
rendered him a welcome guest in 
lished and literary re * It is said, 
that at one period of his life, he tooks 
very active share in the private politics 
of the Royal Academy, and, like most 
other men placed in similar circum. 
stances, has received his full share of 
approbation and of obloquy ; but after 
all due allowance for the prejudices 
and infirmities of human nature, it is 
but fair to add, and we say it with the 
strictest impartiality, that Mr Farring. 
ton is a sincere lover of his art, and 
has generally, through life, been anxi- 
ous to place its professors on an inde. 
pendent and respectable footing. 





POEMS TO IDA. 
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I. 


Heu ! quantum minus est reliquis versari, quam tui meminisse ! 


Oh ! sweetly o’er th’ Atlantic sea, 
The moon, with melancholy smile, 
Looks down, as I, belov’d, on thee 
Am fondly musing all the while : 
And as, along the silver tide, 
Its silent course the vessel steers, 
I dream of days, when, side by side, 
We roam’d on eves of other years ! 


Though many a land, and many a wave, 
Between us rise, between us roll, 

Still, like a beacon, bright to save, 
Thou sheddest light upon my soul. 

And though the mist of years hath pass’d, 
Since first I bless’d its glorious shine, 

Yet thoughtsand woes—and days amass‘d, 
Have only made it doubly thine! 


How sweetly to the pensive mind 
The dreams. of other days awake, 

And all the joys:we left behind, 
No more on earth to overtake ! 
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L sare Poems, to, Idan: : 


The raptures. that, we felt of yore— 
And ne’er on earth shall feel again’! 


Unelouded Moon ! o’er rippling seas 
Thou lookest dewn in placid grace ; 
With sails, expanded by the breeze, 
Alert, our onward path we trace ; 
To foreign isles, and lands unknown, 
We steer, where every sigh shall tell, 
*Mid thousands as I walk alone, 
My thoughts, with those far distant dwell. 


Unclouded Moon ! ’tis sweet to mark 

Thine aspect, so serene and calm, 
Dispersing, vanquishing the dark, 

And o’er our sorrows shedding balm. 
Departed years like visions pass 

Across the hot and fever’d brow, 
Blest years, and vanish’d eves, alas! 

When thou did’st shine as thou dost now ! 


Oh! brightly as of yesterday 

The dreams of vanish’d years awake, 
The hopes that flatter’d to betray, 

And left the joyless heart to break.— 
I see thee, as I saw thee then, 

Endow’d by youth with magic charm ; 
I hear thee, as I heard thee, when 

We roam’d together, arm in arm. 


It were a soothing thought, that thou 
Mayhap, now pondering, takest delight 
To raise thy white, angelic brow, 
And gaze upon this lovely night ; 
And that the very scenes might rise 
Upon thy mind’s reverted eye, 
That draw from me a thousand sighs, 
In starting up—and passing by. 


*T were nothing did we die—'twere nought 
From life at once to pass away, 
But thus to wither thought by thought, 
And inch by inch, and day by day ; _ 
To mark the lingering tints of light, 
As twilight o’er the sky expands,— 
To mark the wave’s receding flight, 
That leaves the bleak and barren sands. 


To see the stars that gem the sky 
Fade one by one, to note the leaves 
~~ from the boughs all witheringly, 
Through which the wintry tempest grieves— 
’Tis this that chills the drooping heart, 
That still we breathe, and feel, and live, 
When all the flowers of earth depart, 
And life hath nota joy to give! 


Not parted yet—not parted yet— 
Though oceans roll, and roar between ; 
A star that glitters ne’er to'set, 
Thou smilest bright, and shinest serene ; 
Fair Ida! and the waste of life, ogee 
All bleak and batter’ though’it be, 
Although a scene of tate and ‘strife; """ 
Has still a charmi‘in Having thee!" °°” 
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oT teugadsANeateon¢ 222 0att044 Gaon 
Oh TWwhial ate thotukand living Wives Ll yjoeq Nome emt 
Te ones chat cafmot quit'the: depicts Brno! ) {et90199 
Well—though. $hie,clouls of sorzow jtasteyc jf” esta 
. With daxk’ning gloom, end, threat ning well i doithe 
‘To blight. existence to.a waste, |... Psi ne 
And shut out sunshine fram my soul, i: i 
Departed Ida ! -rather far , +0 
My musing thought would dwell-ou thee, “ct fe 
Than join the mirthful, and the jar, nail 
Of voiees.loud,. and spirits free. c2 
Sad alteration !—here alone, A180 
Where we so oft together sate, 2avit 
With hearts, where Love’s commingling tone »bni 
Had link’d us to one mutual fate, otbbe 
I gaze around me—where art thou, ) nol 
Whose glance was sunshine to the spot? to noi 
These roses bloomed, as they bloom now, inom 
But thou art--where I see thee not ! Hoidw 
Oh! nevermore—oh! nevermore ih 
This earth again shall smile for me! stan 
I'll listen to the. tempest’s roar,— a 
Or gaze-along the stormy sea,— uk 
And from the sunshine I will hide— mr 
But, as the moon in silver gleams, =r 
I'll lean me o’er the vessel’s side, ae 
And see thee im my waking dreams. W 
Then welcome be the doom that calls an 
To foreign climes my wandering way ; » lant 
These echoing walks, and empty halls, “bth 
The blosmy lilac on its spray,— oil 
The lily in its innocence,— i102 
The fleur-de-lis with purple vest;— i 
Pine for thee, vanished tar from hence, 
Removed from earth, and laid to rest. 
Oh! donot breathe on Ida’s hite— hy 
’Twould make her vanish’d form appear, +E tasl 
Since Ida’s breathing now is mute— rw ve 
Since Ida’s voice I cannot hear. howe | 
All music, and all melody, edad 
The azure stream, and leafy trees ud 
The glories of the earth and sky fog 
Are stripp'd of half their charms for me ! se. 
Then weleome be the flapping sail, ine dud 
And welcome be the stormy main, t vbuols 
And never may the breezes fail, fib Jou 
But when they bring us back again ! issadire 
And I will er o'er the deep, | siguo 
And brave’ the tempest’s threat’ning harms, ) eottse 8 
Since not a shore to which we oatyy yn M0 
To me can proffer Ida’s arms ! 9990 abil 
Oh! Ida, ever ‘Tost and dear, " yee 
> Soon or the day; i, come it must, we - oh 
When tit eke t appier sphete, ‘ ‘olen @ 
ae dik ware this van ble dust. — 
Then pag shall fi ee my troubled eyes, ene e 
And hi ‘figlds Of paradise si ctotaan-outs stoke Tol 
ety dam, and néver base Ty .ae¥ 
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LORD LAUDERDALE'S PROPOSED ADDRESS TO THE KING.” , 


- furs small pamphlet is in pretty 
general circulation, i although, in a 
technical sense, it is not, perhaps, a 
published work. But’ the” matters 
which it embraces are 80 profoundly 
interesting at the present period, and 
the name of the author stands so high 
for acuteness and subtlety at least, if 
not for depth and wisdom, that if we 
commit a slight trespass, by making 
the pamphlet the subject of a few re- 
aan 9 we feel assured, that our mo- 
tives will plead*our excuse. No man, 
indeed, who prints the sketch of an 
address, “‘ submitted to the considera- 
tion of all who wish to call the atten- 
tion of their Sovereign and of Parlia~ 
ment, to the real grievance under 
which the nation is now suffering,” 
can object to the attention we are now 
about to give to his call—as we are 
certainly of the number of those who 
are anxious to detect and disencumber 
ourselves of this ‘f real grievance.” 
The noble author of this address has 
been long known to the public in va- 
rious and rather opposite characters. 
We shall not attempt to revive the re- 
membrances connected with his youth- 
ful enthusiasm, because we think he 
has, in a great measure, atoned for 
these juvenile indiscretions by a whole- 
some application to more severe studies. 
Itisimpossible, however, to deny, that 
even in his more dry and abstruse spe- 
culations, the original bias of his poli- 
tical prejudices makes a frequent and 
not very seasonable appearance ; and 
that in Ais case, more than in that of 
any writer professedly speculative, it 
would seldom be difficult to detect 
the bearing of his more practical creed. 
That Lord Lauderdale is, in his works 
on political economy, very ingenious, 
abstract, and metaphysical, is true ; 
but still we think, that behind the 
doudy region of his oe it is 
not difficult to recognize the embodied 
substantial figure of whiggism. Al- 
he has favoured the world with 
aseries of transitory lucubrations up- 
on almost every political question that 
has occurred for the last difteen years, 
connected with political economy, he 
has generally contrived, if not to ren- 
der his science subservient, at least 
0 make it opportunely coincident, 


with. his known feelings. With 
—the Bank has been wrong—the sys- 
tem of taxation has been wrong—the 
measures adopted, whether for the in- 
erease or diminution of the public debt, 
have all been deeply and destructively 
impolitic. The rapid payment of the 
debt he told us distinctly, in his In- 
quiry into National Wealth, would be 
utter ruin and subversion,—probably 
because Mr Pitt was the author and ad- 
vocate of the Sinking Fund,—the vast 
unrepressed increase of the same debt, 
—creating property unconnected with 
popular influence,—he now tells us, in 
this Sketch, is the chief operating cause 
of all the evils that menace the state— 
of all the discontent which lurks in 
its bosom—of all the calamities that 
are yet in store for us, unless by a 
change of Ministers we drive from the 
helm of affairs the foolish men, who 
dare to “ glory” in the present state of 
things, which, in the opinion of the 
author, so far from being a subject of 
— is one of just shame and re- 
proach. 

We are not aware, indeed, that the 
man who attempted by one single blow 
to destroy, not merely the system of 
Adam Smith, but the whole received 
systein of political economy,—who wa- 
ged war with the very axioms of crime, 
and tried to rear a system upon mere 
sophisms,—and who produced a volu- 
minous work, with these rare and 
wholesome views, which has fallen b 
the universal consent of all thinking 
persons, into the most profound obli- 
vion,—is exactly the person to be trust- 
ed for an opinion upon any subject con- 
nected with the national economy. 
But so it is, that the adventurous au- 
thor has now come forward to guide 
his fellow-citizens, and counsel his 
sovereign in the most arduous crisis 
of public affairs,—and, as might have 
been expected from the abstract undis- 
tinguishing cast of his intellect,—has 
at once referred all the evils we en- 
dure, and all the danger 3 — we 
are omen to a neglect of the princi- 
ples of that science of political econo- 
my in which, despising the scepticism 
of the world, he ntly imagines 
himself to be an undoubted master. 








* Sketch of an Address. to his Majesty ; submitted to the consideration of all who 
wish to call the attention of their Soyereign, and of Parliament, to the real grievance 
> which the nation is now suffering. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 1821. 
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582 Lord Lauderdale’ s proposed \ Address to the King. 


The scope of his proposed’ address 


may; be explained, in a few _senten- 
ces. Mankind, in Lord Lauderdale’s 
opinion, are necessarily governed by 
ose who can administer to their mere 
physical wants and desires;—and the 
influence of property must, of course, 
predominate in one shape or other over 
every less urgent consideration. Rulers 
we must indeed have, and a system of 
legislation, and of distributive justice, 
and of general and local police,—but 
it is the mfluence-of property that truly 
imparts to the entire system its force 
and efficacy,—that secures for it free 
and willing obedience, and prevents 
murmur and discontent. All the 
forms of authority which pretend to 
man, must emanate from, and 
in close sympathy with that local 
aiid territorial influence, which, by gra- 
tifying the physical wants of the go- 
ermal ensures their homage and con- 
tentment. 

Such are the general principles—and 
now for their application to the present 
distracted state of our internal affairs. 
‘tis the opinion of Lord Lauderdale, 
that before the accession of his late 
Majesty to the throne, the relations 
betwixt the governing power and those 
who were subject to it, were, general- 
ly speaking, sustained by that territo- 
rial influence to which we have allu- 
dei. Insupport of his opinion as to 
the supremacy of this influence over 
the claims of allegiance and the power 
of government itself, he refers to the 
Scottish rebellions, where a depend- 
dent tenantry risked their fortunes 
and their lives in obedience to their 
territorial chiefs, and in open defiance 
of the supreme power of the state. 
He does not, of course, mean to say, 
.that the direct despotism of property 
‘was equally strong over the whole of 
the island, as it was in the mountain- 

‘ous parts of Scotland,—but he main- 
‘tains/that such as. it existed, even in 

England, about the middle of the last 

-eentuty, it has been since manifestly 
and‘ dangerously relaxed. The enor- 

mous, increase of our public debt 
creates a vast) property unconnected 
with local or individual influence ;— 

the, difficulties to. which taxation has 

exposed the okl proprietors-—their con- 
sequent .expulsion-—the more sordid 

dratisactions driven) with, the tenants 

by Se quia, who, purchase and 
‘ras, ordinary, merebandise— 

the unperalleled:increase of our manu- 

4 facturing population, produced; by, the 


(CRs 
peculiar circumstances of the latelwar 
and suddenly arrested by its tering: 
tion,—have, in. the opinion ‘ef, 
noble author, so entirely ‘dislocs 
society, and produced igs f a Ing 
human beings, no longer unite 
any of the accustomed ties, . that. me 
cannot wonder to see consti ' 
thority despised, since it, is no longer 
maintained by its wonted dey 
ees. Formerly, the great: mass. of ior 
population was territorially coniledted 
with one or other branch of thé legis. 
lature—with one or other of the coy 
flicting parties in the state— vl 
consequence was, that opposition. tp 
constituted power never trespasged be. 
yond the example set in_ the, 
council of the nation. There mi 
be whigs and tories, but there.were no 
radicals,—none who imagined an equal 
contempt of both parties, and com. 
passed in. their own wild fancies’ the 
subversion of the state. —This vast ati 
unmanageable change in the state’ 
property, the proposed addresser im- 
putes to the system which the presenis 
Ministers adopted from_ their ‘great 
predecessor, and had the felicity, or, 
as Lord Lauderdale thinks, the: mis- 
fortune, of perfecting ; and the fact,that 
they still continue to boast: of: this 
system, is, in his opinion, a sufficient 
reason for their removal from office,— 
if the object be to propitiate the revolt 
ed interests of the country.—It is'tt. 
markable, however, that this is the 
only remedy on which the noble av- 
thor even professes to be explicit, 
as to the scheme of reaction, by, whi 
the former state of mutual dependenge 
is to be in whole or in part restored, 
he prudently leaves that, without.sug- 
gestion or comment, to the wisdom of 
the ay ae ate 

There is one passage in this  singt- 
lar pamphlet in which we cordially 
concur, and as it gives a very distitiet 
view of the subject of which it'treab, 
and puts to flight the stupid comt 
places as to the increase of corryp' 00, 
and the tendency to its further growth 
in our own times and_ those wi 
have immediately preceded them? 
shall quote it at length, for the-edifita- 
tion of all radical declaimers.. (ot! 

‘* During that eventful period, (viswositice 
the accession of the present family tthe 
throne,) we must then humbly sswbmuivto 
your Majesty, that it is: in’ vain/werluive 
tried to discover any alteration mmethiftame 
of constituted authority which can’ aseoint 

‘for the’ unfortanate discontent; jrrielii, 
and disunion that iow prevails! vid 
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es egislature stand in 
lation, to each other that they haye 
ever since your Majesty’s family sat 
fe throne ; the. House of Lords is, 
f the éxception of the change which has 
‘place In consequence of the’ union 
¥ith Ireland, constituted on the same prin- 
ciples atid that the same observation ex- 
tends to the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
mentsofor your Majesty must be aware, 
thet ‘at that time, as at present, Old Sarum 
ant Midhurst had a right to send the same 
Pag ease gy la to that House 
ae delegated from the county of 
' ane have indeed seen changes of some 
{portance take place: 
~<kiWe have seen the judges of the land 
‘fetidered independent, by having their offi- 
igeg'conferred on them for life. 
att 'We' have seen attempts to secure the 
nce of the House of Commons, 
4yythe abolition of so many offices tenable 
with aseat in that House, that, though we 
finden record, in times of general content- 
ment throughout your Majesty’s dominions, 
the names of upwards of 150 placemen vo- 
ting in that assembly, we know not, at this 
‘moment of discontent and irritation, how 
‘any man can with truth allege that there 
exists in that House even one half of that 
“fethber of placemen. 
io We have seen also the independence 
«ofthe House of Lords provided for on si- 
jmilar principles. 
~ “We have seen many of the offices of 
state, in which enormous fortunes have 
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been made, by the use of public money, 
egulated in such a manner that no public 
cer can now enjoy any emolument be- 
yond the defined salary annexed to his situ- 
ation. 
“We have seen contractors with Govern- 
ment excluded from Parliament, and loans 
‘contracted in a manner which puts it no 
“longer in the power of a Minister of the 
\Crown to shew favour to his friends. 

_ “And we have seen the purity of elec- 
~fion provided for, by the exclusion of all 
yfevenue officers from a right of suffrage ; 
>#swell as by regulations far more numerous 
than all those contained in the statute book 
_At.the commencement of the reign of our 
fe sovereign. 
isu., All these regulations may, indeed, be 
_ considered as in a degree operating a change 
“inthe constituted authority of the country ; 
“butt would be ‘wasting your Majesty’s 
“itime; to ge into any details to shew that 
they are alterations of a nature, which, far 
from. creating irritation and. discontent, 
ught; according to the opinions of those 

oiwhovare daily libelling our Government, 
to! sooth: and render the constitution: uader 
umbich we have the happiness of living more 
‘ndeag» to.. those who are born: to enjoy the 
‘ thlessings of it. We must, therefore, bwn- 

submit to your Majesty, that we éannot 
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pereelye any alterations, in the constituted 
authorit of the Suite} eof giving 
a new directibn ‘to the power vested ii it, 


such as’ can account for the mélahchely 
state of ptiblic ‘seritiment which unfortu- 
nately now’ prevails!” 07s 

This is all very just and sound, But 
we must now take leaveto make a few 
remarks upon the leading principles of 
his Lordship’s theory, which, indeed, 
is brought forward in a shape rather 
abstract and metaphysical.--Should this 
address ever be adopted, and present- 
ed to his Majesty, we believe it will be 
the first instance in which our greci- 
ous Sovereign has been publicly re- 
galed with a dish of genuine Scotch 
philosophy. 

It is a great objection to any theory, 
that, if it be true, there seems no :prac- 
ticable remedy for the evils of which 
it professes to develope the cause. | We 
are not much obliged to:dn :author 
who curiously traces ‘the: causes and 
progress of a distemper in the political 
se and whose statement of 
them shuts out all hope of cure: ‘The 
noble author has not, in the present in- 
stance,even indicated aremedyandwe 
are sure, that if any feasible scherite 
had occurred to him, Ais intrepidity 
would not have shrunk from the ‘at- 
nouncement of it. But he comes for- 
ward, burdened with his * real: grie- 
vance,” and in despair casts: it at the 
feet of parliamen wisdom. ‘This 
looks ill, either for Lord: Lauderdale’s 
theory, or for the country —But, if the 
root of our present evils be in truth a 
revolution in the state of property, ge- 
nerated by the events of the late war, 
we do not well see by what: species of 
counter-revolution the evil is to'be re- 
moved. We can contract debts, indeed, 
but without the aid of Mr Heathfield, 
it is not so easy to extinguish them. 
The events of a war, or great-commmer- 
cial successes, may ¢reate’ mercantile 
and monied capitalists; butwedo:not 
know by what scheme, when ‘they are 
once generated,——be their local or indi- 
vidual influences ever so ‘small—+they 
and their capital are at once ‘td be de- 
stroyed. ‘They may, indeed; purchase 
land, but they cannot’ be compelled >to 
do this ; and even if ‘they were! todo 
it ‘universally, they would ‘orily) dis- 


place’ ‘the’ actual; étors, ‘| and 
change ‘situations with of course. 
Lord Lauderdale’s can bei sa- 
tisfied only ‘by dest 5 it) some 


‘wnine 


“shape 6r‘other, the sa 
wealth; “arid taleteyde inde- 


r 


“frien tie 
pendent popalationy \whichs \in’ their 
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different: eee discontent 
and ne oh seen and we should, there- 
Parse, and, inqhed of paaalinghimn 

i and, ins 0 nghim- 
self with the needless.and baneful “‘in- 
quiry into the means and causes of the 
increase of wealth,” set himself seri- 
ously to consider what may be the fit- 
test mode of its extinction. 

If it be true, that constituted autho- 
rity cannot: well be maintained in this 
land, but in connection with and sub- 
serviency to territorial interests,—if the 
landholder must invariably be the le- 
gislator ; and, in his legislative capa- 
city, is to be obeyed only because of 
the favours which, as a territorial pro- 
prietor, he can confer, and the submis- 
sion thereby enforced,—the feudal 

stem, if not mits most barbarous 

‘orms, yet, in its essential principle, 
must be revived to save the state from 

n. ‘The revival, indeed, is 
impossible, and the subversion is there- 
fore certain and inevitable. The very 
essence of the feudal system, is the in- 
fluence of property over rude and ser- 
vile — j and a9 influence, 
too, of that very species of property— 
land, upon which the noble author 
—7 relies—every other form of 
wealth being naturally detached and 
independent, and incapabie, of course, 
of giving that specific local influence, 
upen which, in the author’s opinion, 
the vigour of coustituted authority, 
and’ the stability of order must for 
ever depend. This is high aristocracy 
and renovated feudalism, indeed ; and 
the very mention of such doctrines, by 
this noble personage, must excite a 
smile.in every one who recollects the 
history of the last thirty yeas and the 
very conspicuous part ot in some 
of its scenes by the Earl of Lauderdale 
himself. 

“Be this as it may, however, we take 
leave’ to ‘maintain, that his theory is 
effoneous’ and absurd. The wisest 
and ablest of our English writers have 
cohcurre@ in ascribing the spirit of 
freedom which has distinguished our 

le,—their fecling of personal in- 
Nopeaiieice, and just passion for pub- 
lic Viberty,—to ‘that very disconnec- 
tion “betwixt the class of territorial 
proprietors, atid the mass of the 
a which Lord Lauderdile. #0 
éelinigl y duplores,—-to the: tapture of 
féadalism; and its raultiplied bondage, 
—t6 the profress of arts, manufactures, 
and eomineree, which: have; 
the enjoymetit of property, without 


ndition ~ 
the condition of servitude, end diver; 
sified, society ‘by thé i ion of 
other classes besitles proprietors; ani 
their immediate! dependents. ::0 The 


theory of Lord Lauderdalésis at: 
riance, in short, with all dunia ven 
liberal, and finely characteristic of the 
system of this country. It was ever 
the boast of the domestic policy of 
Eugland,—propitious to arts andcony 
merce, and to the reciprocal, i 
—— af all me pe it has; 
tered the simple and sa ions, 
which, while they weltecandene 
constituted authority but. im 
perpetuated the servitude 
ty of man. The assured in 
of the middle, and even the labouring, 
classes, has hitherto beem. the: qi 
ciple and the pride.of England's libes 
system, while respect for the-com 
stitution, obedience to the lewsyand 
general domestic tranquillityy hate 
been secured, upon finer \and:mem 
generous principles than this nobleans 
thor imagines can ever. exercige any, 
very effective controul over the 
of man.—It is by excluding, ima great 
measure, from his theory, the:higt- 
er feelings, which are not (Jess! pre 
sent in their influence, ‘that they 
appear for the present im a state 
of perversion and depravity,;——that wei 
conceive the author to have: essenw 
tially and egregiously erred ; «itis 
by omitting, in his enumeration, 'the 
progress of intellect and knowledge 
—omnipotent as it must be,:either 
for good or evil,—that we think he 
has shewn his incapacity to read 
well the signs of the times; it:is 
by wholly neglecting the moral dd 
political feelings of man, sti 
as they have been by education, by 
facilities for diffused ae 
the events and examples of 
history, that we think he has:evini 
ced a remarkable ignorance of whit 
is passing at this rhoment dnveur 
own island, and throughout a:grest 
part of Europe. And we-are notsure 
prised, that with this evidentim 
perfeetion of his theory, as -to,,ébe 
causes of our. present. disordersy:lb 


this conclusion, and can well believe 
that ‘he never imterided to ehtry hid 
——_ to that extreme to whicnib 
directly, and inequivoeally: poihitsi) 


+ fond 
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we] 
pat‘we'are here examining ‘the prin- 
ipleoalonie sudibch ter Glontlingns asta 
the: inference''to which it:conducts, 
siiout seen to other practical con- 
qusions which the author may illogi- 
ally draw from it, or other modifica- 
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tions'of his views; which, if. the mate 


experiment,-~of which, indeed, :there 
is but \litthe ; chanees+hbi would-be 
compelled to admits |) )0:1 nit ddiv 

? t 92089 Die eisom of) ot 


ahbun. 
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0 voilog 2 MEETING OF 


Puxmeeting of Parliament, at all times 
gmatter of importance, has been, on 
thepresent occasion, marked by results 
of‘eminent value. 
«Since the close of the late session the 

has been kept m a state of con- 
stant disturbance. Ignorant passion 
had beenstirred up by every ee 
of falsehood, jiary corruption, an 
revolutionary eregs The wbble had 
becn taught to lovk with contemp- 
aonsinsolence, or to turn with daring 
menace on the administration of law, 
religion, and. government, and the 
strength of rebellion, flung upon the 

,seemed to have caught strength 
from the contact, and to be rising with 
sadden and formidable vigour within 
reach of public ruin. 

The meeting of Parliament was to fac- 
tiothe grand epoch. ‘The major seclo- 
rum'ordo of insult to the Crown, and 
decay to the constitution, was to take 
its:date from the hour when the House 
of Commons opened its portals. It was 
within the circle of this democratic 
portion of the state, that the democra- 
tic orators were to sweep a of 
vengeance and of oratory, with “ huge, 
two-handed sway ;” pri an easy vic- 
tory was to be achieved by the Wi1- 
sons and Woops, and their followers 
and imitators, over the helpless and 
supplicating feebleness of government. 
Itis notorious, that this was the ex- 
pettation and the lan of faction 
throughout England, ‘‘ Wait but till 
themeeting of the House of Commons. 
We mer n a pew in _ Lords ; 
sixseighths of the peerage have voted 
that miserable woman guilty, ! whom 
werhad: combined in taking up as a 
pretence forour combination, borough- 
mongers and radicals, aristocrats and 
a as'we are ; but the Peers 
are independent: of popular ions, 
they ima: be frightesred, but ey can- 
notbe:shaken from their seats; they 
niay:ibe menaced at their bar by a 
hired pleader, but they cannot, be pelt 
ed'fiim theshustings by a hired rabble. 
luther House of Commons, the field is 
@iriown, the ground is measured and 





ttiidiesd, exdry oraten has | his im 
Which, from practice and pasliealy, 
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he is irresistible.) Our: first: object was 
to bewilder the mob+that) we have 
done } our next is to erush the minis+ 
; and the power, once inthe hands of 
whiggism, radicalism ‘must have! the 
lion's share. What may\not the lows 
est clamourer for reform ¢xpect: from 
a ministry, when Lord Erskine holds 
the Seals, and my Lords Grey.and Hol- 
land sit at the head of the Treasury?” 
The House of Commons have: met, 
and the defeat of faction:has been un- 
exampled. The coalition of the Fox- 
ites and the Radicals within:doors, has 
been worsted and thrown ito: utter 
contempt, by. vast) majorities:;, and: 
their deteat out of doorshas been scaree~ 
ly less striking. The King) has: ap+: 
peared in public ; and the: maa 
nifested under the mest. public.and. 
impartial. circumstances, has, been 
striking, universal, and decisive, :in 
the highest degree. A more open ap-~ 
peal, or a more triumphant, answer, 
could not possibly have been given. 
The nation has thus, in the space of:a 
few days, cleared :itself from allthat 
mass of degradation which it was the 
labour of faction for jhalf a, year to, 
heap upon it... The, process in, this 
matter, was the old custemary,course 
of the enemies of the legal order-of 
things. Rebellion, in. its affectation 
of discovery, adheres to precedent with 
the spirit of a drudge ; if it;does not 
hunt for it through the dust of libraries, 
the practice lies ready in the corrup- 
tion and avidity of ¢ human 
nature. The same statute in the book 
of Republicanism, which overthrew 
the constitution in the days of our un- 
fortunate Charles, |directed the over- 
throw of the government, of,, France, 
in our own, and is the study_of\our 
jacobins ‘at this hour. | Its first: prin- 
ciple.is to vilify the sitter on the:thzone. 
It is necessary to revolution,  to.break: 
up, the matural. course and curnent,of 
the affections, | The heart in whieh it, 


lution ‘knows, neithcy father nox \anox 
ther, nor brother nor sister. ‘oloch's 
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altar disdaine all ‘but the blood of kin- 
dred.) Revolution will have the heart, 
bat it must first ' be ‘made’ hard and 
sullen, reckless, and’ of ' blood. 
Like the aspirant’ in''the old Greek 
mystery; its devotee must steep in 
nal and’ be through 
flame, and be madde with wild 
prediction, until his nature is turned, 
and he bears upon his brow the brand 
of a gloomy and desperate spirit to the 
hour of consummation. 

In England, two centuries ago, re- 
bellion began by insulting the sove- 
reign) In France, the person and 
habits of Louis, were the first derision 
of those who, at length, brought their 
-king to the scaffold. In England every 
‘species of low insolence has been levied 
against the monarch “e an individual. 
Every pen and pencil of abomination 
dhas been busy tb give a false and de- 

ing impression of his principles, 
is manners, and even of his form and 
countenance. ‘The etiquette by which 
the King was restrained from appear- 
ing in public, except on matters of 
‘state, for a year after the death of the 
late Sovereign, assisted this insolent 
impostare. - But his visit to the thea- 
tres’ at once gave to the multitude an 
tunity of judging for themselves, 
gave to the enemies'‘alike of King 
and people, the most unanswerable 
f that the heart of the nation is 
al at the core. But let the history 
this decline and fall of whiggism 
~proceed in its order. The commence- 
ment of the session had been for some 
months pronounced on by the whigs 
us the moment of victory ; their trum- 
es already blown through the 
- This confidence certainly im- 
upon a considerable number, 
and petitions and remonstrances were 
prepared to follow up the charge of the 
triumphant Opposition; that, after 
the strength of government had been 
trampled down, the rabble might 
be’ upon the spot, to share in the 
true and original cause of the at- 
tack-the plunder. But if their con- 
fidence deceived others, it lulled them- 
-Selves ;/ and at the commencement 
of the session they still had to arrange 
a ~ The address 
: ‘an atnendment or a division. 
‘This shewed the 





hitine feébleness of 
the catiée'; but ‘their lapse was now to 
“be recovered byariy means, hdwever ha- 
zardous,and Lord Archibald Hamilton, 
‘rothicr, aé lie is hadicrously ; to 
UHer Majesty's court; Ayne Ha- 


‘tailtott being the’ only” 


has eondéscended ‘to sucdesd to the byl 
nours of the Countess of' Oldi,) wasipay 
forwardon an Oceasion ‘so preg) 
with defeat; contempt, ‘and. i 
This nobleman, the teeblenesy of whigp 
oratory forms a singular contrassy 
the fierceness of his gesticulation) pg: 
cordingly gave bold notice of # motion 
for restoring the Queen’s name’ to'the 
liturgy. But this was‘too rash a 
and too giddy for the» more ration, 
even among the whigs ; ‘in’ theteeth 
of all their declarations that the 
must be cleared on the first triahofale 

uestion before the Commonis,/ 

ed not burthen themselves withdie 

weight of her alleged criminalityjand 
the question was modified. imtwnthe 
“ inexpediency and ill- advisednessaf 
omitting her name in the liturgy? 
The secret history of this curi \ 
ceeding goes on to state, that''Low 
Archibald remonstrated on this osm 
sion with infinite fury and unprodwé 
tiveness ; that he was finally foreedt 
swallow his notice, on pain of béi 
thrown out of his new a 
orator ; and that he was further orp 
manded to say nothing from which the 
party could not subsequently withdriw 
its neck, by evasion, shuffling, ot'sib- 
serviency. The true object of 
sition was, as it has always been, 
But the adoption of the Queen’s caitte, 
in all its blackness, must have acted’ss 
@ disqualification in the highest qitit- 
ter. ‘The difficulty, then, lay in using 
the Queen’s question so as to throw iit 
ministers, without involving ‘thet 
selves in it so far as to offend ‘the 
source of authority. This problen 
might fairly try the most ‘prictisél 
brains; it was the more absurd*to 
trust its manipulation to the aarr 
Lord Archibald. But after his Lot 
ship had consented to pare ‘his ‘éti- 
ginal motion, he had the ‘pareétitil 
mortification of seeing its ‘spirit*dl- 
together abandoned, and the vm 
tion turned solely upon the’ 
in law, to exclude the Queen's name. 
This was the most disastrous dwitt- 
ling down of the subject-matter ‘iat 
could be conceived ; the debate-wasat 
once thrown into the hands of ‘the 
lawyers, who perplexed the House 
daybreak, and concluded by ‘dta 
on their party a consamumiate’ 
crushing defeat. Such was the ‘restlt 
of the whole system of menace, and 
tumultuary. processions, | and/ostenta- 


tious insult to the throne, , And,this 
defeat was not less ait expos hi 
actual weakriess of whiggism, 't 
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the paltry and. vulgar’ spirit, oftmbter- 


Queen, | from the 
ae en Wbatarerchiy 
fired Lord Archibald’s norther 
ingiving: his notice, | it cooled as sud- 
denly.as it had heated, and the hope 

owing out ministers vat 
oan me space meee 
devoted in the magnanimous bosoms 
of Opposition, to the sufferings of. the 
purest of; her sex. The whole topic 
was:laid by, like the frippery of the 
lest: Lord Mayor's day, till the rabble 
were to be summoned up to another 
season: of licentiousness, idleness, and 
damorous folly. The course of the 
debate; was actually one of the most 
ludiexous distress. ‘The lips of all the 
usual, haranguers, were padlocked by 
the strong hand. of the Whig Council, 
which had sat upon the measure two 
nighte before. All the pathetic appeals, 
nd farious invectives, and schoolboy 
metaphors, which the long vacation 
had. sublimated. in the breast of the 
oratorical aspirants, were rigorously 
corked up, and the whole course of 
opposition rhetoric was, with whatever 
agony, confided to the hands of Messrs 
Searlett, Brougham, Wetherell, and 
Mackintosh, men who, if they talked 
nonsense, were at least the only ones 
able to talk it technically. The Queen 
was, during this dry discussion, left to 
the.silent memory of her wrongs. Her 
injuries were as little told as her love. 
Que of her orators has described her as, 
Patience on a monument ;” but if her 
patience smiled on this occasion, it was 
‘Meontempt at the hollowness, feeble- 
negsand poverty of heart, that had 
made a traffic of her cause. The whigs 
had \from. the commencement, made 
but a ladder, of her rights and wrongs, 
suchas they were ; but the moment 
that seemed to raise them within reach 
ofpower, shewed them flinging away 
the. ladder, and they now oscillate, a 
common scorn to government and 
ple.,, The result of the legal oratory 
Wasa majority of 101 against their 
pause... This decision left no,doubt of 
” feeling of the House of Gommons, 
the great democratic assembly in which 
ruin.of administration was.to fol- 
‘low the, opening of the doors. The 
)Pkediction.is now only ridiculous. 
MS OPE ’h was repared, 
“Slit OANA: che toiryene nee met,” 


ait foes fA yuiarit oi JiiIGith SHOES 
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hiredadwocacy. But assurance has since 
been made double sure, The committee 
on the Queen’s pension.gave the death. 
blow | to. all. hepes of -inivelving. the 
House of Commons in the mire: of the 
Queen’s interest, either of love or po- 
lities. Fifty thousand pounds, the ori- 
ginal offer, were) pro as her pen- 
sion. She was enough to send 
down, on the opening of the business, 
a note, impudently called. a me, ‘ 
refusing to receive the bounty of the 
House, unless her name should have 
been previously inserted in the; litur- 
gy- All the strength of whiggism was 
mustered, and it was alli helpless: In 
a full assemblage of the intelligence, 
wealth, and public feeling of the na- 
tion ; in a House of four hundredand 
Shy, rmnans, the whigs did. not dare 
to divide, upon the Speaker's leaving 
the chair. The measure of government 
was carried, with no objections, .but 
from those whose experience s 
the abuse of so large asum. ini n- 
sible hands, and naturally contemp. 
new processions, placards, Italian coun- 
tesses, and estates for other Bergamis. 
This vote was. a direct.sentence of 
the House. If their opinion had been, 
that the Queen was innocent, this vote 
would have furnished the plainest.,of 
all remonstrances—it would have been 
offering to the acquitted the. bount 
which had been offered to:the ent 
The allowance to the Queen of Eng- 
land, purified of al], stain, and holding 
her place at the head. of ;English mo- 
rals and society, would have been the 
same sum allotted, to the Princess of 
Wales, travelling obscurely ina foreign 
country, stained with degrading aecu- 
sations, and humiliating herself to, the 
familiar intercourse of chambermaids 
and footmen. We. must for once con- 
gratulate the country on: the conduct 
of the Queen... The polities of Bran- 
denburgh House are intricate; but) it 
is obvious, that. there, too, is ‘f.some- 
thing behind the throne more powex- 
ful than the throne,” The fifty thon- 
sand pounds have been, savetl to! the 
Treasury,,. That, this desperate refusal 
should have proceeded from the whigs, 
their notorious ayidity forbids us to be- 
lieve, ;.and)to. pension, te opposers of 
vernment,with its ewnmoney, would 
ave been.a contrivance toa exhilarat- 
ing, not, to, have, captivated. the, most 
obtuse, of their.rhetor down, 40 
Mr Wetherell himself | But the spe- 
ogial laa te ght her, Maje 
As 


through, While. hers 
Sirona Skee iner- 
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nuity invain, the Man of Mobs is un- 
derstood to have stood up triurmphant- 
agdinst the host of those more sus- 
ious friends, who ‘advised’ her to 
take the sachin her fortune. 
The hope of a subscription to ten times 
the pon wl arte played before the royal 
eye. There were strong exaniples in 
end many a i 
revolutionary books, thriving on the 
subscription which peers and baronets 
had flown to heap'upon him, at the mo- 
ment of his conviction for crimes against 
et The Man of 
prevailed, nsion was in an 
ye hour — her Males is now 
wnupon the boun ewhigs— 
theem UUTSes sndebtenteene, at this 
hour, inga thorough search for 
the remnant left in them by luckless po- 
litics and inveterate gambling, and the 
hired advocates must go without their 
fees.’ 'Thisis the measure of true mis- 
fortane—the L.50,000 was to have heal- 
ed all thewounds of hurt pride and beg- 
gared-avarice. But the day of this con- 
atimmation is now thrown to a hopeless 
distance—the fate of the subscription 
for the ion will be like that for the 
plate, of which Alderman Wood was 
the treasurer, and of which no account 
has  - reached the public eye. 

‘The defeat of Opposition, fighting 
under pretext of the Queen’s calamities, 
was too complete for a second experi- 
ment under that shelter. A motion 
was brought forward in the subsequent 
week; which endeavoured to succeed by 
a bold and open declaration of hostilit 
toministers. The Queen’sname wasstill 
used,—for the whigs, the aristocrats 
of the House, — to the mob 
—but = course cahtion r- debate set full 
upon the ex of ministers from 
their places. Here again the attack was 
weak, wavering, and repelled with total 
discomfiture. Afteradebate, continued 
till-seven inthe morning of the second 


day; the motion was rejected by 334, 


i 
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majority, states the following tesuiy 
in answer to the charge of’ pension 
voting. } fewon oli gi 
' On Lord ‘Pavistock’s motion ithe 
voted 131 county members. 14 PIGMOD 
For ministers 83—against them4g.. 
majority 35. Gi 2r sdat dig 
Of members for cities, towns, 
roughs, where the number of votersij; 
great, and the elections are free-svoud 
149. iloisiw Aoul 
For ministers 92—egainst thems7 
majority 35. I ecomA 
Thus, of the members who'area} 
lowed on all hands to representithe 
people, 175 out of 280 vote: an- 
proval of the conduct. of ‘Ministery 
the whole course of the Jatecmss 
sures. The true and rationabfi 
from all this is, that the-nath 
mind has been disabused,—thut the 
and virulent falsehoods which 
ad inflamed the multitude, and # 
ed our streets with mountebankiexs 
hibitions of sympathy for the associate 
of her own menials, had either-heyet 
reached the higher orders of the'Eng, 
lish mind, or had altogether :perithed 
from it—that revolution is 
sine die, and that the men of England 
may return to their homes: and ‘o¢em 
pations, without fear of finding :the 
guillotine at the entrance of themmyib 
° } QDI 
“te close of this debate was chart 
terized by a striking circu 
The attack on ministers had) beenite 
pelled, and it was suddenly 
into a charge upon their accusers. « 
Brougham was openly summoned/by 
Lord Castlereagh to answer tea series 
of imputations, the most. directvahd 
most painful that could be: pointed:to 
the feelings of a man of honours 
had been remarked, that this advocite, 
in contradiction to his usual: fondness 
for the foreground, had suffered the 
debate to proceed till an i 
late hour without making his speech. 
ila jul 
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© « Mr Brougham has not denied, and therefore may fairly be said to have admittedly 


at least three damning circumstatices. 1. That he, without the knowledge, to say'te 
thing of the of the Queen, carried on, for eighteen months, a secret negodms 
tion with his Majesty’s Ministers, the close of which was, all alang, the Queew’ 


assumption of the title! of Duchess of Cornwall—a step which Mr Brougham has, always 
talked of in Parliament'as utterly unworthy of the said Queen. oul 


ofa 


sisted wpon poring his corgmission or authority from 
it entirely on his own bottom, and ended it merely because he was compeliet 


he 
to do so. 


“3. Mr Brougham had, for months, in his pocket, a private, express, 


Mz Brougham put an end to this negociation mercly because 


Queen—in other words 


distinct, 


festy’s' Ministers to the Queen,’ whieh he never task 
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yan iti notorious;that aepeegh deli- 
~y atrfour dn the morning; has no 
chance of being published.at any length 
in the newspapers, which are all, then 
guithe point of being put te press.) In 


consequenee, ‘the tof his answer 
sethose! most: eharges deties 
all intelligibility. It is obscure, nar- 
aot :and;feeble,, for which, din,all po- 
Jiteness, we-miust-throw the blame on 


9 5) OF rather on the ill 
re which postponed his defence till 
it was: beyond. their power to detail it. 

Among the minor convictions of op- 
jositiom itis to be observed, that all 
4heirndowbts: of the truth of the wit- 
nesses against the Queen have been 
suffered:td glide: out of view. While 
thetriallastett, Mujocché, and the rest, 
were indiscriminately treated as pre- 
yaricators and perjurers of the blackest 
désctiption, and’ Ministers were com- 
inaided} on the severest responsibility, 
vot tovsuffer one of the culprits to 
eseapes‘Those menaces have turned 
toairy—-the witnesses have been in the 
hands oftheir slanderers, and no pro- 
cessihasi been ventured on, to atone 
tothe indignant majesty of opposition 
justice. ‘Elis is decisive of two things, 
it shews the veracity of the witnesses, 
adit shews to what base and fraudu- 
lent practices the public mind has been 
exposed, for the mere purpose of pre- 
judging the question by clamour, Ac- 
tions would have been brought, if the 
party dared to try the evidence ; for, 
with: all their boasted aversion to call- 
ing in the arm of the law, actions have 
bien brought against individuals and 
public journals, and that too, by the 
most suspicious inode of indictment, 
where the accused is not permitted to 
résb-his:defence on the guilt of the ac- 
cusers 

‘tis painful to be forced still to ad- 
vert ‘to the conduct of a wretched wo~ 
min} whom it is hopeless to redeem 
from the: situation which has brought 
her'so unfortunately before the people. 
But she is the point of union to a party 
combined of all the elements of «dis- 
otder,,,, Rebellion looks upon her, un- 
authorized or not, as its most import+ 
Pee 4 every hater of King and law, 
fromthe pilferdr ‘in the streets up ‘to 
thé tore’ culpable Huffian who uses his 


influence for popular ‘inflammation 
lodk# it exe's ‘paltys as the 
QUbwH froiti wich the:constitution 
is to be Batterdd. “Whether ‘this is vo- 
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duntary,on the part of ;|her Majesty or 
not,‘ the, evil is the same ; and, until 
she openly. disclaims; all, connexion 
with ‘these profligate disturbers, she 
must hope for, no) share of the confi- 
deuce of the mation,.),.° » i 
_- The King’s visit to,the,theatres was 
like ope aac mt py 
to : ic opinion. 5 fin j vat 
Bil of ‘Pome and Pevslaentig the 
Lords, was not more, decisive than the 
rejection of, the Queen’s name, from 
the Liturgy, in. the: Comamons,., ; The 
theatres added to those the;testimony 
of the people. Nothing: ¢an,.express 
the affectionate eagerness.ef the King’s 
reception at both Drury+Laneand Cos 
vent-Garden. It has been attempted 
to. say, that the audiences, were pack+ 
ed. But how can an audicnee be peck 
ed in London, when every; one may 
force his way ?, The audiences were,of 
the most general description. At Dru 
ry-Lane, there were but few —pexsona 
of rank, from the; shortness, of {the 
notice, which precluded,.the: taking 
of places; and the boxes, dike. every 
other part of the house, were filled; by. 
the multitude. AtCovent-Gardenj;the 
interval of a.day gave, time for, an 
easier arrangement, and agreat-aum~ 
ber of persons of distinction were pre< 
sent: Still the multitude, who were 
not to be restrained, formed. the im- 
mense majority, and, ;by, these, whe 
could have no motive: but, their feel- 
ings, the King was, received with; the 
most unwearied and enthasiastic/ap- 
wasion — Queen’s nae 4 occa 
sionally called out, and. instantly sup~ 
ow by shouts: of indignation. ‘His 
Majesty's appearance! was stately and 
noble in the highest degree, .1f there 
was no more in his. thus coming: be, 
fore his people, than. this living ant 
swer to the degrading and, infamous 
caricatures which hed insulted his, pers. 
son, a desirable object, would, have 
been effected—but the manifestationof 
opinion is of infinitely higher i te 
anee. The lies of Radicalism have 
been refuted in @ night—the revolu- 
tionary, instigators feel thatatheir. cor- 
ruption of the popular mind, has been, 
but narrow) and superficial—and .the 
friends, of law, fateslora, and igobihson- 
der, ‘have received. an additional and 
resistless that, in the hopts-of: 
emergeney) as the people thay ‘trust to 
the ‘King; ‘the Hing: may ‘trast ts the” 
peopter” fiwo el mo 4 FILMS 31 immed ih 
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4s. and she had re-entered London. ow, 
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all the world asks,—-how can this be erplained 2”—BEACON, No. VII. 
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590 Works Preparing for Publication. CFeb. 
‘WORKS PREPARING FOR’ PUBLICATION. “'”’ : po 
— t AdZo5 


LONDON. 


Metrical Legends of exalted characters ; 
by Joanna Baillie; also a new edition of 
the Plays on the Passions. 

The Vision of Judgment, a Poem ; by 
Robert Southey. 

A History of the Quakers, by the same 
author. 

In the press, in two volumes quarto, Me- 
moirs of the last nine years of George II. ; 
by Horace Walpole, Earl of Orford. 

Lady Morgan’s work on Italy is at length 
sent to the press. 

Will be published in the ensuing spring, 
an Index to the first fifty volumes of the 
Monthly Magazine. Selections of the curi- 
ous, valuable, and original papers, will al- 
so appear within the year, in five volumes. 
It'is also proposed to publish a volume of 
selections on the completion of every ten 
volumes. 

“The first Report of the Cambridge Phi- 
losophical Society. 

A new edition of Lord Byron’s Works, 
in five volumes, small 8yo. Also Graphic 
Illustrations of the same. 

Miss Benger’s Memoirs of Anne Boleyn 

Ul appear in a few days. 

‘he Life of the honourable William Pitt ; 
by Dy Prettyman Tomline, Bishop of Win- 
chester, in several, 4to volumes. 

* A new edition of Mr Brande’s Manual 
of Chemistry, in three 8vo. volumes. 

A Biographical Work of 3000 living 
public men of all countries ; to be embellish- 
ed with nearly 300 engraved portraits, and 
to correspond in size with Debrett’s Peer- 

e. 
a Account of the British campaign at 
Washington and New Orleans, in 1814, 
1815; by an Officer, 8yo. 

An Abridgement of Matthia’s Greek 
Grammar, for the use of schools ; by the 
Rev. Dr Blomfield. 

A new edition of Plackstone’s Commen- 
taries.; »by Mr J. Williams. 

The History and Antiquities of several 
Parishes in the Hundreds of Bullington 
Plonghley, &c. Oxfordshire, with engra- 
vings of churches, crosses, &c.3 by John 
Dunkin, author of the History of Bicester. 
Only fifty copies printed. 

Mr T. Heaphy is preparing a Series of 
Studies from Nature of the British hara¢- 
ter ; consisting of soldiers who, have fought 
under the Duke of Wellington, sailors, and 
rustics. Each number will contain six heads 
in black and white chalk. 

‘My Métpliy will-also sHortly publish’ No. 
Ii of Stidted of Charvéter arid’ U&pression 
from the Old’ Mastery.’ ’ 4 

Shortly will appear, in a duodccimo vo- 


‘ 


lume, Histoire de la Secte des Amis, suivé 
@une Notice sur Madame Fry, et Ia prison 
de Newgate; par Madame Adele du, Then 

Notes on the Cape of Good Hope, » 
during an excursion through the principal 
parts of that colony, in the year 1820 ; a 
which are briefly considered the advantage 
and disadvantages it offers to the Eng 
emigrant, with some remarks upon the ney 
settlement at Algoa Bay. ’ 

De Renzey, a Novel, in tliree volumes, 

Travels in Northern Africa, from Tripo. 
li to Meurzouk, the capital of Fezzan ; an 
from thence to the southern extremity of 
that kingdom, in 1818—1820; by Iueu,, 
G. F. Lyon, R. N. " 

The Union of the Roses, a Poem, in gj 
cantos, with Notes ; a tale of the fieent 
century. Mees 

Mr D’Israeli is printing a new series of 
the Curiosities of Literature, in three vols. 
3v0. 

A new Choral Book, for the use ofthe 
established church ; by Mr Cooper. ~ 

The Personal History of King George 
III. ; by E. H. Locker, Esq. ; in Ato, with 
portraits, fac-similes, and other engz- 
vings. 

Preparing for the press, a Translafion of 
a Narrative of a Voyage round the World, 
in the Russian ship Rurie, undertaken with 
a view to a discovery of a north-east, pas- 
sage, between the Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans ; by Otto Von Kotzebue. a1 

A Dissertation, shewing the identity of 
the rivers Niger and Nile ; chiefly from the 
authority of the ancients; by John Dud. 
ley, M.A. Br rt 

The last number of Mr, Pugin’s Speg- 
mens of Gothic Architecture, selected,fom 
various ancient edifices in England, yith 
sixty engravings. 

A new work on the Study of Medicine, 
comprising its Physiology, Pathology, and 
Practice, is in course of preparation ;,by Dr 
John Mason Good. 11g 

Memoirs of James Earl Waldegraye, 
K. G. one of his Majesty’s privy couneil, 
in the reign of George LI., and governoxpf 
George ILI., when Prince of Waless being 
a. short. Account of Political «Contentions, 
Party Quarrels, and Events of consequence, 
from 1754 to 1757, in small 4to. 

Elementary Mustratians of the Celestial 
Mechanics of La Place, in 8vo. 

The Century of Inventions of the Mar- 
quis of Worcester, from the original M. 8, 
with Hiswrical and’ Explanatory Notes, 
Biogrkphical Memo?t, and‘ah iti gtitel Pe 
trait, ih Bvo. conortord Ast 

The fifth and concluding voltae of it 
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Britton’s Architectuzal Antiquities of Great 
Britain will be completed by‘midsummer 
next. It will contain 80 engravings. 

Preparing for the press, by the same au- 
thor, Illustrations and History of Oxford 
Cathedral ; to be followed by those of Can- 
terbury Cathedral. 

The first number of a Magazine of the 
Fite Arts will appear in April. 

“fn the’ press, a Literal ‘Translation of 
the’Medea of Euripides into English prose, 
with the scanning and order; by T. W.C. 
Rdward, M. A. 

‘Preparing for publication, Intimations 
4nd evidences of a Future State ; by Rev. 
T. Watson. 

The.Topography of Athens, with some 
remarks on its Antiquities ; by Lieut. Col. 
Leake ; 8vo., with plates from the draw- 
ings of C. Cockerell, Esq. 

Burchard’s Travels in Syria and Mount 
Sinai may shortly be expected. 

Metacom; or Philip of Pokanaket, an 
Heroic Poem, in 16 books ; by the author 
of Night, Peter Fauliless, &c. 

In the press, the Letters of Mary Lefel, 
lady Hervey, with [lustrative Notes. 

Shortly will be published, Dr D’Oyley’s 
Life of Archbishop Sancroft. 

The Poems of Catullus, translated by the 
honourable Geo. Lamb, with a l’reface and 
Notes. 

The Last Days of Herculaneum, and 
Abradates, and Panthea ; by Kdwin Atha- 
stone, Esq. 

A Poem, in sixteen books, called Cour 
de Lion, or the Third Crusade; by Miss 
Porden. 

Memoirs on the Present State of Science 
and Scientific Institutions in France; by 
Dr Granville. 

A Novel, entitled, The Sisters, in four 
8vo, volumes. 

The third and fourth volumes of Mr 
Butler's History of the English, Irish, and 
Scottish Catholics. 

Mitcheli’s Translation of Aristophanes, 
vol. ii. 
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The Rev, 'T. Smith of St John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, is publishing a new edi- 
tion of the Eton Latin Grammar, with co- 
pious Notes, and having the quantities of 
all syllables marked. This edition will ap- 
pear in February. 

In the press, and will be published early 
in February, the third part of the New 
Translation of the Bible, translated from 
the Sacred Original Hebrew only, comple- - 
ting the Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses ; by J. Bellamy. 

Shortly will be published, an Itinerary 
of the Rhone, including part of the south- 
ern coast of France; by John Hughes, Esq. 
A. M. of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Shortly will be published, an Attempt 
to analyze the Automaton Chess Player 
of M. de Kempelen, with an easy method 
of imitating the movements, of’ that cele- 
brated figure, illustrated by plates, and ac. 
companied by a copious. collection of the 
knight’s moves on the chess-board. 

Captain Batty’s Narrative of the, Cam- 
paign of the Left Wing of the Allied Army 
under the Duke of Wellington, from ‘the 
passage of the Bedasso, in 1813, tothe end 
of the war, 1814; illustrated by a Plan of 
the theatre of war, and twenty Views of 
the Scenery in the Pyrenees and south of 
France. 

The first number of Mr Haden’s, Month- 
ly Journal of Popular Medicine, will be 
published in March. It is addressed to the 
public in general, as well as to the pro- 
fession. It treats of the various modes of 
preserving health, as well as of the nature 
and courses of common diseases, and of the 
treatinent of accidents, &c. It also gives a 
digest of such parts of the medical and phi- 
losophical literature of the day, as may be 
interesting to the public, or lead to useful 
remarks. 

The Rev. John Hodgson is preparing for 
publication, the Second Volume of his Mis- 
tory of Northumberland, which will contain 
the History of the Parishes in Castle Ward. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Fourth Edition, improved and en- 
larged, of Commentaries on the Laws of 
Scotland ; and on the Principles of Mer- 
cantile Jurisprudence. By George Joseph 
Bell, Esq. advocate. 2 vols. 4to. Will 
be published in a few days. 

A Second Edition, corrected and impro- 


ved, of Werner’s Nomenclature of Colours. 
By P. Sym. 

Preparing for publication, in elephant 
folio, illustrations of British Ornithology. 
Series first—Land Birds. By P. J. Selby, 
Esq. of T wizel-House, Northumberland, 
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LONDON. 


AGRICULTURE, 
Essays on Practical Husbandry and Ru- 
ral Economy. By Edward Burroughs, 
Esq. Bye. 3s. 6d. 
The Farmer and Grazier’s Guide. By 
L. Towne. Foolscap @vo. 10s. 





‘The Miller’s Guides; or,'Treatise on the 
Flour ,.Mannfacturing and,,Milling Busi- 
ness. By John Miller...) 8vos) 10s. 

ANTIQUITIES; rote 

A History of Northumberland, in three 

Parts. By the Rev. Jolin Hodgson, Se. 
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cretary to the Newcastle Antiquarian So- 
ciety. Vol. V.. being ‘the. First.Part of 
vol. [fJ,,-and containing ancient Records 
and Historical Paperss.' Demy, 2l. .2s. 
Royal Paper; 31.38. . 

ARCHITECTURE« 

A Series of Designs for Private Dwel- 
—. By J. Hedgeland. 4to. Part I. 

1, 1s. 

Specimens of Gothic Architecture, se- 
lected from various Edifices in England, 
engraved by Turrell, from drawings by 
Pugin, Nos. I. II. each containing 20 
plates. £1, 1s. each. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Laycock’s General Catalogue of New 
and Old Books, for 1821. 3s. _ 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By William 
Harris, Keeper of the Library. Second 
Edition, royal 8vo. £1, Is. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

County Biography for Norfolk, Essex, 
and Suffolk. Royal 18mo. £1, 2s. 6d. 

Biographia Curiosa; or Memoirs and 
Porttaits of Remarkable Characters in the 
= of George III, No. VII. 2s. 6d. 
» Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
Alfieri; with Portrait. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

The Student’s Manual; being an Ety- 
mological and Explanatory Vocabulary of 
Wonks, derived from the Greek. 1l8mo. 
&s. 6d. 


An Abridgment of Dr Goldsmith’s His- 
tory of England. _ By the Rev. Alexander 
Stewart. 12mo. 45s. 

» Walki ’s Tutor’s Assistant, a new 
Edition, with 1000 New Questions. By 
the Rev. T. Smith, of St John’s College, 
Cambridge, Master of Gordon House Aca- 
demy, Kentish Town, Middlesex. 2s. 

Chosroas and Heraclius; a Tale from 
ag Roman History. By Miss Sandham. 


Short Stories from the History of Scot- 
land. 2s. 6d. 

The Travellers; or, an entertaining 
Journey round the Habitable Globe. Co- 
loured, 18mo. 7s. Gd. Plain, 6s. 

A Letter to a Member of Parliament, 
shewing (in these Days of Infidelity and 
Sedition,). the serious and dangerous De- 
fects of the British and Foreign School, and 
of Mr Brougham’s Bill (now pending) for 
the General, Education of the Poor. By 
Richard Lloyd, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics. 
Nos. XXI, and XXIL.. Tacitus. 

Stephens’s Thesaurus. No, XI. 

HisTORY. 

A, General, History. of the. House. of 
Guelph, or Royal Family. of Great Bri- 
tain. ee. Andrew Haliday,, M.D, dio. 


P I yi it fi IGT? Glog) f 
istory of Seyd-Said, Sultan of Muscat, 
together with an Account of the Countries 


‘Deb, 
manupnion the Shores of the PB 

ulph, particularly of the Wahabees,, 
Bheik Mansur. | 12s, te — 

Analytical and Arithmetical Boge 

nalytical and Arithmeti ¥ 
Peter Nicholson. . 8vo., 12s re By 

The Gentleman’s Annual Mathematiey) 

Companion, for.1821.' 12mo..-/'3s.,,j-7 
MEDICINE. »/ al 

Letters toa mother on the Managettent 
of Infants and. Children, Nursing, Food, 
&c. By a Physician. 486 6do() voiiay 

An Inquiry into the Natureyand Treat. 
ment of Gravel, Calculus, ‘and:othen@is. 
eases of the Urinary Organs.! 8yo{ 7s» 

Cases illustrative of the Treatment 
Obstructions in the Urethra, bythe ew 
Instrument, the Dilator ; with i 
to facilitate its general Adoption. By. Jemes 
Arnott. 8vo. 4s. 6d. asleT 

A Synopsis of the various Kinds: of; dif. 
ficult Parturition, with Practical Reniaths 
on Labours. By Sam. Merriman, MD. 
8vo. 12s. fils) 

Practical Observations on ‘the Use, of 
Oxygen, or Vital Air, in the Cure of (Dig 
eases. By Daniel Hill. 7s. 6d. 

MILITARY. T 

The Royal Military Calendar, or Army, 
Service, and Commission Book. |. 5.vely 
8vo. £3. AAA 

MISCELLANIES. y 

A Description of the Changeable Mag: 
netic Properties possessed by all Iron Bo. 
dies, and the different Effects produced-by 
the same on Ships’ Compasses, fromthe 
Position of the Ship’s Head being altered, 
with Engravings. By P. Leccreut, Mid 
shipman, R.N. 8vo. 4s. 6d. mi 

Robson’s Classification of Trades, bound 
with the London Commercial Directory, 
for 1821. Royal 8vo. 13s. 6d. The Di- 
rectory separate. 7s. 6d. 

The Influence of Civil Life, Sedentary 
Habits, and Intellectual Refinements oa 
Human Health and Happiness. 3s.. 64, ., 

Journal of the Queen’s Visit to Tunis, 
Greece, and Palestine. By Louise de Mont, 
3s. 


The Quarterly Musical Magazine and 
Review. Part IX. 5s. 
The Retrospective Review. ,No.,¥. 


The Literary Chronicle and Weekly 
Register, for 1820. 4to. £1, 7% 64, 
An English and Hindoostanee  Neyal 
Dictionary of Technical Terms and Som 
Phrases ; with a short Grammar of the 
Hindoostanee Language. By-Capt. Tho. 
mas Roebuck. I2mo. 7s. sn ; 
A Popular Account of Kenilworth Cas- 
tle, with a Plan. By J. Nightingale. J 


Lancham’s Description.of the Entert i 7 
ments; presented to Queen Elizabeth i; 

nilworth Castle, in 1575, as referred 40 
the Novel, with Glossarial and Expladatéry 


5s 
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tonlh ani 01 Portrait a anv Elisabeth. 
Post 8v0. 

Portraits = British Poets. Part VI. 
Royal 8vo. 126. ‘4to. 16s. 6d. Proofs, 
£1, 4s. 

[llustrations of Hudibras: Part X. 
Syo. 8 | Proofs, 12s. 

The Classical, Biblical, and Oriental 
Journal. No. XLIV. 

«The Pamphleteer, being a Record of the 
best Pamphlets on both sides of every inte- 
resting Question. No. XX XIII. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
’s History of British Quadru- 
sls Part IX. Royal 8vo. 9s. 
NOVELS. 

Geraldine, or Modes of Faith and Prac- 

tite. By'a Lady. 3 vols. 12mo. £1, Is. 
3 vols. £1, 1. 

Tales of Ton, (First Series,) containing 
Fashionable Characters ; or a Search after 
a Woman of oe By Miss M‘Leod. 

dwols. £1, 4s. 

Calthorpe ; or Fallen Fortunes. By the 
Author of Mystery, or Forty Years Ago. 
$¥ols. 12m0. £1, 1s. 

POETRY. 

The Modern Church ; a Satirical Poem, 
comprising Sketches of some Popular and 
Unpopular Preachers. By J. L. Bicknell, 
F.AS. 3s. 

What is Life? and other Poems. By 
T. Bailey. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

Poems ; containing the Indian and La- 
zarus. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Victoria, and other Poems. 8vo. 5s. 

Select Works of the British Poets; with 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces. By Dr 
Aikin. 10 vols. royal 18mo. £3. Post 
lémo. £2. 


Monthly List of New Publications. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

Rules: proposed for the ‘Government of 
Gaols,; Houses of Correetion, and Peniten- 
tiaries. 8vo.- 9s. 

Essays on Money, Exchanges, and: Po- 
newt Economy. By Henry James. 8vo. 

Os. 
POLITICS. 

Considerations on the present Political 
State of India. By Alexander Frazer Tyt- 
ler. Second Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.  1Gs: 

The Speeches of Sir Samuel Romilly; 
with a Memoir of his Life, and a Portrait. 
By Wm. Peter, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s: 

THEOLOGY. 
Pas Village Preacher. Vol. I. 12mo. 


” aedilattons on the Seriptures,, ¢hiefly 
addressed to Young Persons. By the Rev. 
— Wayland, A.M. 2 vols. 12nid. 


“or on the Divinity of Christ, and on 
the Repeal of the Statute agaitist mary org 
my- By the Bishop of St David's.  8vo 
12s. 

The Book of Common a, in Eight 
Languages. 4dto. £2, 10s. 

Grotius de Veritate ionis Christia- 
ne; with the Notes of the Author, Le 
Clerc, and others, translated into English. 
For the use of Schools.’ 12mo..: Gs. 

TOPOGRAPHY- 

Whitaker’s General History of 'York- 
shire. Part IV. Richmondshire. £2; 2% 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Tour in France, Switzer- 
land, and Lombardy, 2 vols. 12mo. » &s. 

Journal of New Voyages and Travels. 
No. V. Vol. IV. 3s. 6d. 





EDINBURGH. 


The Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, 
Bart. including the Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border, and Sir Tristrem. 10 vols. 
8yo. 

St Aubin, or the Infidel. 2 vols. 12mo. 

Vindication of the Principles of Mr Pitt, 
in Answer to the Letter by a Scottish Free- 
holder. Second edition. 1s. 

The Jolly Tories; a selection of new 
Songs to popular Airs, &c. Written for 
the Pitt Club Dinner. 1s. 

The Mountain Bard, consisting of Le- 
Gendary Ballads and Tales. 4 James 

mee the Ettrick Shepherd. e third 
Edition, greatly enlarged. ‘To which is 
prefixed, @ Memoir of the Author’s Life, 
written by himself. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Picture of Life, by the Town-Clerk 
of Gossiphall. 12mo. “3s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Christian Instructor for Fe- 
ii No. 127, 

dinburgh May Review for March: 


No, 27. 


Edinburgh Review, or Critical Journal, 
No. 68. 

Memoirs of the Life of Miss Caroline 
Elizabeth Smelt. Compiled from authen- 
tic papers, by Moses Waddell, D. D: Pas- 
tor of the Union Churches, South Caroli. 
na. 12mo. 2s. 

The Case of her Majesty Queen 'Caro- 
line. By a Caledonian. Is. 

Etchings of Edinburgh and its‘ Vicinity. 
By A. G. Philips, Esq. No. 1, 8s. Proofs; 
16s. 

General View of the A soa of" of Re 
frewshire. By John W' 
10s. 6d. 

The Banks of the Hudson, ohn a 
scriptive of Rural Scenery, &c_ith ‘Autieriea. 
By William Crow. | '‘Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

Traine! in ‘the Nineteenth Century, in a 
Series of Letters,’ @uring’a — there 
in 1817 anit 1618)” B vs: 1,95. -" 

Analecta Greca Minora. by? 

Durbar, A.M. ’ Bvo. “Ts 


iw t 
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MONTHLY REGISTER. 


COMMERCIAL REPORT.—14¢h February, 1821. 


Sugar.—The demand for inferior Sugars continues dull and unsettled. The fiver 
qualities are in considerable demand, and prices advanced. The refined goods have given 
way in price. Foreign Sugars are more in demand, on account of some expected regu. 
lations in Russia. Except from Demerara, the supplies of Sugar must, for several 
months to come, be very small. The appearance, however, of the crops for 182] Were, 
at the date of the last account from the Islands, very favourable. The present Prices 
will not by any means reimburse the planter, whose distress must be severe. fimo 
case is he getting the interest of his money. The extension of cultivation in Foreign 
Colonies is filling every foreign market with Sugar more than adequate to the consum; 
thereof; nor does there appear any limits to the increasing evil_—Cotion. The prites 
of Cotton continue still to give way, and are now at a rate lower than we believe Were 
ever previously known. The consumpt, however, continues to increase, but not equal 
to the supply, which is unprecedentedly large. The same cause that extends the cultivg. 
tion of Sugar is also extending the cultivation of Cotton. On this article, the loss on im. 
portation must, for some time past, have been very great. It exceeds 30 per cent. in the 
short period of a few months. East India Cotton is sunk to a price ruinously low. 
Coffee. 'The demand for Coffee was for some time very considerable, and the prices in 
consequence advanced. Of late the market is become more languid, and the prices have 
lately given way. The value of this article depends altogether upon the advices from 
the Continent. The season for exportation advances, and every mail will tend to alter 
the face of the Coffee market for better or for worse. The chance is in favour of im. 
provement.—Corn. The price of Wheat may be stated on the decline, and the market 
full and heavy. Oats are stationary. The prices of every article of agricultural 
duce is at a rate injuriously low for the agricultural interest, the foundation stone:of the 
strength of this country. As commercial affairs mend, however, the price of Grain will 
gradually improve, and approach its proper level; but it is a question very doubtful, if 
the prices will enable the landholder to realize his rents.—Rum. The government eon- 
tract has made no alteration in the price of this article. It continues exceedingly low 
and distressed. The planter had better give away his Molasses in a present, than epn- 
vert them into Rum, at its present rates ; it does not pay the expence of distillation. 
Brandy and Geneva continue without any alteration. ‘Tobacco is dull and “heayy. 
Greenland Oils are on the decline. Hemp, Flax, and Tallow are each in a langul 
state, the latter in particular lowering in price, and much depressed. There is no ma- 
terial difference in any other article of commerce from our quotations. The demand for 
goods from foreign markets continues to improve, and there is also a considerable im- 
“provement in the home markets. Some branches of trade, however, still continue iiuth 
depressed. This is particularly the case with Birmingham. ‘Taking, however, the 

te of our manufacturing establishments, the condition of the labourers is very 
improved irideed, compared to this time last year. Work is now abundant. The wages 


“are more than doubled, and the prices of provisions are unusually low. Upon the. whok, 


we anticipate a continued improvement in all our commercial concerns.—The general 
Review of British Commerce for last year, is unavoidably postponed to our next. 





Weekly Price of Stocks, from 2d to 23d Jan. 1821. 















































2d. 9th. 16th. 23d. 
Bank stock, 223 2 223 223 
3 per cent. reduced, 70k 41703 4 | 692 5 po i 
3 per cent. consols, —_—- 603 4 | 69 8§ | 693 ., 
34 per cent. consols, 7 $1 794 783 at } 
4 per cent. consols, ~| 877 8187, 31872 31°88 i 
5 per cent. navy ann a 104g 28. | 10334 | 10db 
Imperial 3 per cent. anM.eencncerene |  —— aca ci —_"! 
India stock, , — 2254 cman Ue 
bonds, . 00. 4 27 pr. 33 35 pr. | 32 33 pr. } 36 38 pr. 
Exchequer bills, 2,-2.2. wcomoecenee| Ldpr | 4 Spr | 54 pr 46 pr. 
COMOOES POP ROC. coceccccanceccercececsecercecen| TNE g {| 714 1 | 704 4] 70 4 
American 3 per centSeecenccceeneencen.| 69h — 695 | 694 694 
French 5 per cents . _— 
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Course of Exchange, Feb. 9.—Amsterdam, 12: 9. Ditto at sight, 12: 6. Rot- 
terdam, 12: 10. Antwerp, 124 Jip’ jHamburgh} 88: 2.'/ Altdna, 38:3. Paris, 3 
d. sight, 25: 75. Ditto 26: 5. Bourdeaux, 26: 5. Frankfort on the Maine, 156. 
Petersburgh, 95: 3 U. Vienna, 10: 17 Ef: flo. 
Cadiz, 354. Bilboa, 35. 


Register—Commercial Report. 


Silver in bars, stand. £04: 114. 


SUGAR, Muse. 

“B.'P. Dry Brown, . cwt. 
/Mid. good, and fine mid. 
Fine and very fine, . . 

Refined Doub. ves, - 
(Powder ditto, . . 


i @rtushed Lumps, . - 
MOLASSES, British, c 
COFFEE, Jamaica, . ewt. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. , and fine mid. 
Duteh riage and very ord. 
Ord. good, and fine ord. 
Mid. good, and fine mid. 
StDommgo, . .- . + + 
Pimento (in Bond,). . - 
SPIRITS, 
Jam. Rum, 16 O. P. gall. 
Brandy, » - - + « » 


Geneva, . . ° 
Grain Whisky, - - 
INES, 
‘Claret, Ist Growths, hhd. 
‘ort ed, 


P me , ipe. 
Spanis ite, u tt, 
; eneriffe, : pipe. 
Madeira, . . a 


LOGWOOD, Jam. ton. 
ferret! ° id 
C: Y, © © « 
FUS Tic, Jamaica, . ° 
Cua,» cic 6 6 « 
INDIGO, Caraccas fine, Ib. 
TIMBER, Amer. Pine, foot. 
Ditto Oak, . . . = 
Christiansand (dut. paid.) 
Honduras Mahogany, 
St Domingo, ditto, . 


TAR, American, brl. 

Archangel, . » « « « 
PITCH, Foreign, ewt. 
TALLOW, Rus. Yel. Cand. 


Be Nb aria «oe 
MP, Riga Rhine, ton. 
Petersburgh, Clean, . . 


PLAX, 
Riga Thies. & Druj. Rak. 
hh =se¢« + 
— » ° ° 
MATS, Archangel, 100. 
BRISTLES, 
Petersburgh Firsts, ewt. 
ASHES, Peters. Pearl, . . 
Montreal, ditto, . ° 


‘ Pot, 
“ Whale, % tun, 
TOBACCO, Virgin. fine, Ib. 








Middling,, =... 
« Inferior, P e 
COTTONS, Bowed Georg. 
© Sea Island; fine, 
Watindia,t . 

ul ‘ é 
Matafiiam, ” 


“Vou. vite.” 


Ud 


PRICES CURRENT, ‘Feb. 6. 











LEITH. GLASGOW. | LIVERPOOL. 
60 to 65 | 57 62 | 58 61 
76 86 62 74 61 71 
84 96 — 738 85 
130 145 — _ — — 
106 110 — —_ — 
103 108 — — on — 
94 98 _ = — _ 
91 94 — a ~- 
44 56 _ — -— — 
2 27 6 2 28 28 _ 
115 122 112 119 115 122 
123 128 120 128 12 152 
80 115 _ a 90 116 
120 128 _ — 120 126 
152 158 = — | 198 133 
122 126 oe — 114 116 
8} 83 | 8 es 8 8} 
2s10d 3s0d 237d 288d 22d 24d 
6¢S OBA toe ees ee oe 
2 ‘Shi = oe igen as 
7 7 3 — — - _ 
60 64 — — — — 
55 46 os = _ _ 
34 55 a — - _ 
50 52 — = — _- 

65 ae ate one abe 
£7 77 615 60 6 15 7 
8 _ 6 0 6 6 $i3° 7 5 
8 _ os = 715 8 0 
7 _ 7 10 8 0 7 909 710 
9 11 910 10 0 810 9 0 
9s 64 11s 64 | 7 6 8 6 8 0 9 0 
a@..3-8 _ - _ _- 
30 3 4 —_ — _ 
9 _ ome one —_ _ 
ae “ers 9? 24 "eS o<¢ 
tans _ 14 60 1 3:1 9 
om _ _ _ 20 
18 -- _ — = ow 
10 11 _ _ _ _ 
52 53 53 54 53 ~~ 
56 = _ me a poi 
45 46 | — —-|-— _ 
42 = — _ - - 
58 60 a _ _- - 
58 100 ~ — _ - 
45 50 -- ms - - 
15 SO Sows —_j— _ 
13 10 14 _ _ - “= 
37 38 — =e _ - 
41 46 41 42 39 _ 
44 35 36 33 35 6 
2 23 23 23 10 — ~ 
84s (p, brl.)— | — SS ms 
64 7 6 7. 0550 8 
6 6} 6} 7 0 33 0:5 
5 53 5 55/0 3 0 33 
res i 0 9} -11¢-} - 0-90-20 
om _ 18 2.0 1.8.3.2 
= _ 1 j 1 8 ae. 2 
— _ 1 1°6 oe" "Ss 
== _ t-0O \)-2 010--1-4 
om _ 010 0 11 0 9, 010- 
- —_ ae PP. oO «2 ae 
—_- 7 6 2-2 oir 1-0 
4aF 


Trieste, 10: 17. Madrid, 36. 
. Barcelona, 314. Seville, 343. Gibraltar, 30}. Leghorn, 
463. Genoa, 433. Venice, 27: 60. Malta, 45. Naples, 384. Palermo, 115. Lis- 
pon, 493. Oporto, 50. Rio Janeiro, 50.. Bahia, 59. 
Prices of Gold and Silver, per oz.—Portugal gold, in coin, £0: 0: 0. Foreign 
in bars, £3: 17: 104. New Doubloons, £0: 0:0. New Dollars, £0: 4: 14. 


Dublia, 8 per cent. Cork, 8. 
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LONDON. 
58 61 
62 67 
1 82 
92 110 
23s 6d 0 
90 199 
125 138 
2s 5d 2s 4d 
34 40 
20 22 
£30 £60 
45°. §2 
28 ‘40 
6s 10d 7s 0d 
610° 70 
2 Oy51:80 
;e. -ee 
10 0 106 
19 0 = 
16 0 _ 
* 8 6 106 
£42 ve 
40 iad 
59 £60 
58 _ 
3,158 4 0 
37 38 | 
42 43 
35 40 
24 =_ 
93 —_ 
0 Rd _ 
0 4,.,, 0.5% 
04 0 4 
09° OM 
ol, +20 
0-10" Pa 
0%: 8 teh 
LO 
Ci «© 
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EDINBURGH.—Feprvary 7. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease & Beans. 
Ist,......39s. Od. | Ist,.....22s. Gd. | Ist,......19s. Od. | Ist,......19s. Od. 
2d,......30s. Od. | 2d,......20s. 6d. | 2d,......17s. Gd. | 2d,......17s. Od. 
3d,......24s. Od. | 3d,......18s. Od. | 3d,......15s. Od. | 3d,...... 15s. 6d. 

Average of Wheat, £1: 9: 10, 6-12ths. per boll. 


Tuesday, February 7. 


Beef (17$ oz. per Ib.) Os. 5d. to Os. 8d. | Quartern Loaf . . Os. 8d. to Os. 99. 
Mutton . . . . Os. 6d.to Os. 8d.| Potatoes (28 Ib.) ~. Os. 10d. to Os. 04. 
Lamb, per quarter . 10s. Od. to 15s. Od. | Fresh Butter, per lb. Is. Gd. to 0s..04. 
Veal . . . ~ « Os. 8d. to Is. Od. | Salt ditto, per stone 16s. Od. to 188.04. 
Pork . . . . . Os. 6d.to Os. Jd.| Ditto, perlb. . . Is. Od-to I1s..9¢, 
Tallow, per stone . 8s. Gd.to 9s. Od.| Eggs, perdozen . Os. 8d. to Os. 9d. 


HADDINGTON.—Janvary 19. 


Wheat. Barley. Oats. Pease. Beans. 
ae = Fe an SU ee 18s. 6d. | Ist,.....18s. Od. | Ist,.....188. 0d. 
24,......30s. Od. | 2d,......18s. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od. | 2d,... ..16s. Od. | 2d,......16s. Od. 
3d,......29s. Gd. | 3d,......15s. Od. | 3d,......14s. Od. | 3d,......143. Od. | 3d,......138: 60. 


Average, £1: 9: 9. 


Average Prices of Corn in England and Wales, from the Ieturns received in the Week 
ended 27th January 1821. 


Wheat, 54s. 8d.—Rye, 34s. 7d.—Barley, 25s. 2d.—Oats, 18s. 5d.—Beans, 32s.—Pease, 33s. 10d, 
Beer or Big, Us. 0d.—Oatmeal, 20s. 6d. 


Average Prices of British Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winchester Bushely, 
and Oatmeal, per Boll of 128 lbs. Scots Troy, or 140 lbs. Avoirdupois, of the Four 
Weeks immediately preceding the 15th January 1821. 


Wheat, 52s. 8d.—Rye, 34s, 4d.*Barley, 25s. 7d.—Oats, 20s ena, 32s. 5d.—Pease, 32s. Gi, 
Beer or Big, 23s. 5d.—Oatmeal, 16s. 5 


London, Corn Exchange, Fed. 5. Liverpool, F cb. 6. 
> é i 
P | Wheat, &d sd. &d@ & dh 
'. s. & &. a » : = - 
3 2 3: || per 70 Ib. Pease, grey 50 0 to 54 
Wheat, red, new 54 to 46) Hog pease. . 28to 29) png, Old 8 6to 9 0\—White . 46 Oto 54 








0 
Fine ditto . . 48to 51)Maple . . . 29to 30)| Forei - 76to 8 6\Flour, English, 
Superfine ditto 55 to 57/White . . . a to 356 || Bonded . - 5 9to 5 Op. 240Ib. fi fe3 58 0 to 39 0 
Ditto, old . . —to —|Ditto, boilers. 57 to 58 || american. — to — /Irish... 36 0to38 0 
te,new . 58to 45/Newditto,. .—to — || Rig Aeeee — to — Ameri. p. 196 Ib. 
Fine ditto . . 52to 58/SmallBeans,new29 to 31 Avcbenasl —to —| Sweet. U.S. 
Superfine ditto 60 to 62 % old. . 40to 41// Canada... —to — |Do. inbond 20 0to% 0 
+ + —to —|Tick, new. . 25 to 25 3 || Seoteh ++ 79to 8 OSourdo.. 50 0to5? 0 
Brank, new . 25to 28/Ditto, old. . 57to 38|| Welch . — to — |Oatmeal, per 240 lb. 
Rye. . . . 28to 52)/Foreign. . . 32 to 5 er 7 6 to 7 10|/English 25 0to27T 0 
Fine ditto, . . — to —/Feed oats. . - to Ik | Barley, per 60 Ibs. Scotch .. 22 0t025 0 
ley . - - 21 to 22)Fine. . 20to 21\/Eng.... 40to 4 6lIrish... 21 0t0% 0 
new. . 25to 24 Poland ditto .. 17 to 20 || Malting. — to — |Bran,p.241b.1 Otol ¢ 
Su @. . 26to 27/Fine . - 21t0 25]! Scotch. ..3 6to 4 4 . 
Malt. . - 42to 52|Potatoe ditto - 21to 23\lIrish . 2. 3 3to 3 5} Butter, Beef, Xe. 
Fine. . . . 54to 58iFime. . . . 24to 26/ Oats, per 45 Ib. 'Butter, per ewt, 5. ra 
. , 1h om || Eng. potas. 2 6to 2 9 Belfast, new. 89 to 9 
Seeds, &c. Feb. 5. | Irish do... 2 7to 2 8|Newry.... 78 to, 88 
s. || Scotch do.. 2 6to 2 9/Waterford . 78 to 80 


—_ & 
Must. Brown, 9to 11/Hempseed .. 56 to af Rye pergqr. — to \Cork, pick. od, 82to 84 
—White ... 7to &/Linseed,crush.—to — || Malt per b. | Sd dry... Tito 76 
Tares, new, . 5to 6|New,forSeed 72to 76||—Fine.. 8 6to 9 0 Beef, p- tieree —to — 
Turnips ... 12to 28)Ryegrass,.. 10to 32||— Middling 6 6to 7 0 Le ou, firk, —te — 
—Red....-—to —)Clover, new, . 60 to 90|/ Beans, per qr. |Pork, p. bil. —to— 
—Yeliow,new — to —|—White ... 76 to 112|/ English . . 55 0 to 58 ol Bacon, v4 ewt. 
Caraway... 70 to 80/Coriander. . 10to 12||Irsh... 354 0to55 O/Short middles —to.— 
+ +++ 60to 65|New Trefoil . 12to 26 || Rapeseed, p, 1. £34 to 35|Hams, dry, .. —t0.— 
Seed, new, per last, . £55 to £37. 
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AupoaBeTICAL List of EnGLisH BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the 30th 
of November 1820, and the 20th of January 1821, extracted from the Londen Ga- 


. zette. 


n, L. Chatham, navy agent. 
rere M. Bury-street, St James, merchant. 
Adams, J. Trinity-square, Minories, merchant. 
Adlington, J. Tottenham, builder. 
Allen, C. Shad Thames, lighterman. 
Allen, J. Warwick, innkeeper. . 
Amett, J. H. Smith’s-square, Westminster, coal- 


merchant. r 

Ayers, J. Sutton Valence, Kent, farmer. | 

ott, J. Bromyard, Herefordshire, skinner. 

, J. Liverpool. 

Bailey, J. Birmingham, grocer. 

head, J. New Malton, Yorkshire, corn-factor. 
Barker, T. and F’. Hudson, Stratford, brewers. 
Barton, H. Paul’s Cray, Kent, miller. 
Batten, L. St Albans, cooper. 
Bellis, J. Chester, grocer. 
Bevans, J. City-road, timber-merchant. 
Bickerdike, G. Huddersfield, victualler. 
Billing, J. H. jun. Old City Chambers, flour-factor. 
Bond, J. B. Blackman-street, Southwark, inn- 


keeper. 

Boyn, J. Crutched Friars, grocer. 

Bramwell, M. J. Liverpool, ship-chandler. 

Bray, G. Leeds, on gir manufacturer. 

Brinkworth, G. Bath, victualler, 

Brown, J. Great Cambridge-street, Hackney-road, 
timber-merchant. 

Brown, R. Sheffield, draper. 

Bromley, J. Circus-street, New-road, Mary-le- 
bone, jronmonger. 

Bruggenkate, G, A, T, Little Eastcheap, mer- 
chant. 

Bryon, E, Hammersmith, hop-merchant. 

Buckley, J. Saddleworth, Yorkshire, dyer. 

Budgett, J. B. Stoke-lane, Somersetshire, dealer. 

Bulkey, G. Great Titchfield-street, Oxford-road. 

Bunyon, G. Jerusalem Coffee-house, Cornhill, 
master mariner. 

Burgess, H. and J. Hubbard, Miles-lane, Cannon- 
street, woolstaplers. 

Bury, T. Exeter, factor. 

Butler, S. Sherston Magna, Wiltshire, innholder. 

Butler, J. C, and F. Dunnington, Yorkshire, ba- 
con-factors. 

Byrne, W. Fludyer-street, Westminster, broker, 
Hannam. 

Carter, W. Hammersmith, slopseller. 

Carter, R. Hertford, farmer. 

Clarke, G. High-row, Knightsbridge, carpenter 

Clarke, T. Nottingham, lace-manufacturer. 

Chapman, T, jun, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, master 
mariner. 

Chapman, C. W. Finch-lane, stock-broker. 

Charlesworth, J. Almondbury, clothier. 

Christy, J. Old-gravel-lane, master mariner. 

Coates, C. Bedminster, Somersetshire, tanner. 

Coombs, W. Norton St Philip, Somersetshire, 
butcher. 

Courtney, T. Strand, coffee-house keeper. 

Currey, J. Berner’s-street, St Mary-le-Bone, paint- 
er, Hamilton. 

Daly, M. Holborn, soda-water manufacturer. 

Davis, H. Bristol, merchant. 

Debary, R. Lincoln’s-inn-fields, coal-merchant. 

Dellin, T. Birmingham, dealer. 

Dorrington, J. Manchester, wine-dealer. 

Douglas, T. London, merchant. 

Duffield, W. Darlaston, Stafiordshire, nail-manu- 
facturer. 

Dument, J. L. Austin Friars, merchant. 

Durkin, J. and W. Southampton, ship-builders. 

Edmunds, E. Oswestry, serivener. 

Edwards, J. Warminster, coal-merchant. 

Edwards, T. Alton, Hampshire, ironmonger. 

Eigies, W, Ruswarp, Yorkshire, corn-merchant, 

Ellis, S. and Glover, G. Aldersgate-street, dry- 
salters, 

Facey, J. Bishopgate-street, pastry-cook. 

Farrar, G. Mincing-lane, merchant. 

Fell, H. Walbrook, merchant. 

Flinn, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Foote, S. T. Exeter, spirit-dealer. 

Forest, T. Liverpool, wine-merchant. 

Foreman, J. Kettleburgh, Suffolk, innholder. 

Foter, T. William-street, Newington, builder. 


Fox, R. Great Queen-street, Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
wine-merchant. 

Freeman, J. N. Bradford, Wilts, money-scrivener 

Gilbert, W. R. Leicester, woolstapler. 

Gilbert, J. Plymouth dock, butcher. 

Glasscott, B. Cheapside, jeweller. 

Graddon, E. Nassau-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
piano-forte maker. 

Gray, J. Bishopsgate-street Without, grocer. 

Green, J. Heden, Yorkshire, merchant. 

Gregson, R. Liverpool, merchant. 

Hall, H. B. New Alresford, Hampshire, maltster. 

Hanson, J. sen. Wakefield, oil-crusher. 

Harris, H. Argyle-street, Westminster, grocer. 

Harrison, W. H. Farmfield, Notting re, 
victualler. 

Hardman, E. Liverpool, merchant. 

Hartley, R. Ripon, mercer. 

Hatton, J. Overton, Cheshire, miller. 

Hay, T. Kenilworth, Warwickshire, builder. 

Heclis, E. Chorley, spirit-merchant 

Hennell, D. Kettering, draper. 

Hewitt, R. North Shields, linen-draper. 

Hickes, J. Leeds, linen-draper. 

Hodson, G. and Higgs, W. Bristol, leather factors. 

Hogg, G. William-street, Newington Causeway, 
plumber. 

Hollands, B. High-street, Shadwell, corn-chandler. 

Holmes, J. Portsmouth, coal-merchant. 

Holt, M. Stoke, Sussex, watch-maker. 

Hope, T, Sandwich, toyman, 

eae W. Bridge-street, Blackfriars, mer- 
chant. 

Houlse, R. Hinckley, grocer. 

Howell, H. Knaresborough, grocer. 

Hunt, H. Liverpool, haberdasher. 

Hunter, J. A, Aston, Warwickshire, 

Hutchinsen, J. Manchester, joiner. 

Inchbold, T. Leeds, bookseller. 

Jackson, H. Great Prescott-street, merchant. 

Jackson, J. Coventry, ribbon-manufacturer. 

Jackson, G. Birmingham, grocer. 

Jefferies, J. Siston, Gloucestershire, innkeeper. 

Jennings, J. Sittingbourne, innkeeper, 

Johnson, A, Palmer-village, Westminster, brick- 
layer. 

Judd, J. Derby, innkeeper. 

Keddell, J. H, Balsam Heath, Moreley, sword 
cutler. 

Kerby, H. Margate, coach-master. 

Kidd, W. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper. 

Kingsell, S. Blackwall, painter, 

Knight, T. Chipping Sodbury, Gloucestershire, 
dealer. 

Lamb, J. Birmingham, sadler’s ironmonger. 

Landles, J. and J. Berwick-upon-Tweed, mer- 
chants. 

Landles, G. Lower Thames-street, fish-factor, 

Lankesheer, W. Walcot, Somersetshire, victualler. 

Lawrence, W. H. Bath, linen-draper, 

Laycock, S, and G. Brooke, Minorics, glopsellers, 

Leeson, G. Wood-street and Coventry, ribbon- 
manufactory. 

Lesley, W. A, Stowmarket, cabinet-maker, 

Levy, J. New-road, St George’s in the East, mer- 
chant. 

Levy, M. A. and D. Bath, goldsmiths. 

Lister, J. and B. Leeds, woolstaplers. 

Lloyd, T. W.,Evesham, Worcestershire, fell 
monger. 

Machin, D. C. Cornhill, merchant. 

M‘}onald, H. jun. Liverpool, merchant. 

Molcolm, W. Great St Helens, merchant. 

Marshall, W. Regent-street, Westminster, sta- 
tuary. 

Marsh, B. Huddersfield, grocer. 

Marston, J. Birmingham, coal-dealer. 

Matthews, P. Gibson-street, Lambeth, builder. 

Mayer, E. and Heeling, J. Shelton, Staffordshire, 
factors. 

Meadowcroft, T. Liverpool, merchant. 

Melhuish, G. Crediton, Devonshire, tanner. 

Minett, W. Prospect-place, Southwark, auctioneer. 

Millard, J. Cheapside, linen-draper. 

Millar, A. and J. C. Bishopgate-street, merchants. 

Mitchell, E. and S. Norwich, wine-merchants. 


5 
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Mollineux, M. Birmingham, grocer. 

— W. Thorpe, Constantine, Stafford, cheese- 
actor. 

Mynett, G. jun. and J. Pugh, Strand, cabinet- 
makers. 


Nichols, S. and M. New Woodstock, milliners. 

Ockley, V. Terrington, Norfolk, keeper. 

Offer, R. Bathwick, Somersetshire, plasterer. 

Oldaker, E. Ipswich, T. 

Olive, J. Longford, Gloucestershire, farmer. 

Page, J. Upton-upon-Severn, Worcestershire, 

ner. 

Parsons, R. R. and T. Widcombe, Somersetshire, 
corn-factors. 

Parkinson, G. Failsworth, Lancashire, tanner. 

Parsey, S. Ironmonger-row, oilman. 

Parks, T. and Lawton, A. Birmingham, mer- 
chants. 

Pearson, T. Halifax, butcher. 

Peatts, H. Broadway, Deptford, tobacconist. 

Peate, R. Oswestry, wine and spirit merchant. 

Phillip, E. Narberth, Pembroke, linen-draper. 

Phillips, G. Old Brentford, cabinet-maker. 

Phillips, P. R. Carmarthen, druggist. 

Pickels, N. Colne, Lancashire, grocer. 

Pierce, W. High Holborn, wax merchant. 

Pierson, J. S. Sutton-street, Clerkenwell, gold- 


smith. 
Plaskett, J. Dock-head, stave-merchant. 
Ploughman, H. Romsey, Hampshire, brewer. 
ten, M. jun. Bristol, leather-dealer. 
Pratt, W. Walsall, Staffordshire, retailer of wines. 
Prentice, W. High-strect, Southwark, ironmonger. 
Price, D. T. Holywell-street, Shoreditch, butcher. 
Quinton, W. and G. Basford, Nottinghamshire, 
timber-dealer. 
Radnedge, J. Bathwick, Somersetshire, dairyman. 
Ranson, J. Union-street, Southwark, tea-dealer. 
Reed, H. Mill-street, Bermondsey, corn-dealer. 
Reynolds, T, Highworth, Wilts, draper. 
Reynolds, R, Shabroke, Devonshire, tanner. 
Reynolds, H. Ormskirk, Lancashire, liquor-mer- 
e 


t. 

Richardson, J. Manchester, joiner. 

Rogers, S, Gutter-lane, Cheapside, hosier. 

Rollinson, R. Great Welthingham, Suffolk, miller. 

Roosse, J. Live’ 1, optician. 

Ross, A. and Murray, J. Leadenhall buildings, 
Gracechurch-street, merchants. 

Rem, A. and J. Murray, Leadenhall-street, mer- 
chants. 

Rucker, S. Old South Sea House, merchant. 

Royder, T. and Nasmyth, J. Fenchurch-street, 
merchants. 

Sallows, R. Hadleigh, Suffolk, grocer. 

Sanders, J. Ivybridge, Devonshire, tanner. 

Scarf, S. Leeds, stuff-manufacturer. 

Shand, F. Liverpool, iron-merchant. 

Sharpus, R. Berkeley-square, dealer. 

Sheard, L. Kerkheaton, Yorkshire, scribbling- 
miller. 

Shepherd, W. Kennington Cross, jeweller. 

Shillito, W. Chapel Allerton, Leeds, dealer in 


eattle. 

Shingles, S. Basinghall-street, factor. 

Shruffrey, J. Broadway, Worcestershire, grocer. 

Shuttleworth, A. and G. Robinson, Lincoln, boat- 
builders. 

Silva, J. R. Liverpool, merchant. 

Simmonds, E. Stanway, and Simmonds, T.Winch- 
comb, Gloucestershire. 


Register.—-Commercial Report. 
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Sim W. Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, japan. 


manufacturer. 
Singleton, J. Huddersfield, clothier. 
Slater, T. Wolverhampton, maltster, 
Smith, W. Naburn Grange, Yorkshire, cornea. 
r. 


tor. 

Spurrier, J. and Barker, J. Bellbroughton, Wor 
cestershire, scythe manufacturers. 

Stainer, R. Ichester, Somersetshire, innk % 

Statham, F. and Shakespeare, G. Pall-Mall, . 
ing-manufacturer. 

Stibbs, J. Cully-hall, Gloucestershire, dealer, 

Stott, C. Manchester, brush-manufacturer, 

Strong, R. Exeter, clothier. 

Sweet, C. Northampton, Devonshire, tanner. 

Swann, W. Shiffnal, Shropshire, tailor. 

Symonds, C. and W. ‘Taylor, Watling-street, 
warehousemen. 

Tahourden, G. Warwick-court, Holborn, money. 
scrivener. 

Taylor, A. Kent-road, malt-roaster. 

Taylor, J. Sheffield, merchant. 

Thatcher, T. M. Hungerford wharf, Strand, coal. 
merchant. 

Thomas, D. London-street, Chinaman. 

Thompson, T. Camomile-street, merchant. 

Thompson, G. Preston, Lancashire, cheese 
monger. 

Thompson, J. Liverpool, factor. 

Tipper, J. E. Romford, stationer. 

Treilry, H. and R. Liverpool, chemists. 

Tuck, W. Marlborough, carpenter. 

Turner, T. Stock Exchange, broker. 

Turner, R. Liverpool, butcher. 

Tweed, T. J. Boucham, Essex, farmer. 

Underwood, S. St Philip and Jacob, Gloucester. 
saire, carpenter. 

Varey, J. Lee-Green, Wakefield, cloth-maker. 

Vipond, G. Ludgate-hill, linen-draper. 

Wadham, R. Poole, grocer. 

Wall, R. St Thomas’ Apostle, Devonshire, inn. 


eeper. 

Warwick, J. St Alban’s, draper. 

Webb, W. and H. Bristo!, linen-drapers. 

Webb, G. Cornhill, dealer. 

Webb, T. Warwick, horse-dealer. 

Webster, J. and G. M. Simpson, Tower-street, 
merchant. 

Weetman, J. Liverpool, merchant. 

Wells, J. W. Cambridge-heath, Hackney-road, 
builder. 

Welsford, J. C. Adam’s-court, Old Broad-street, 
merchants, 

Wheeler, W. jun. New Kent-road, timber-mer- 
chant. 

White, J. Southampton-row, Russell-square, dyer. 

Wilson, W. Liverpool, merchant. _ 

Williams, J. Bishopsgate-streetgvithin, linen-dra- 


Der. 

wilson, J. and G. Waugh, Aldersgate-street, hat- 
ters. 

Wildman, J. Fen-court, Fenchurch-street, mer- 
chant. 

Wiseman, S.J. Harper, and T. Foyson, Norwich, 
bombazeen-manufacturers. 

Woolley, E, Bilston, Staffordshire, iron-master. 

Woolis, J. Woolwich, timber-merchant. 

Worthy, J. Exeter, factor. 

Wren, A. and E. Reading, butchers. 

Ww right, J. Strand, wine-merchant. 

Wyle, W. Southampton-buildings, merchant. 





ALPHABETICAL List of Scorcu BANKRUPTCIES, announced between the Ist and 
3ist January 1821, extracted from the Edinburgh Gazette. 


Cant, William, innkeeper, Inverness 

Lamb and Miller, merchants, Glasgow 

Marr, George, ship-builder in Austruther 

Macnaughton, P. clothic: and merchant tailor, 
Perth 

Pattison and Co. merchants, Glasgow, carrying on 
business also in Philadelphia, in the United 
States of America, under the name and firm of 
Pattison and Brothers, 

Steel, James, Cooper, Port-Glasgow 


DIVIDENDS. 


Brown, M. and Co. manufacturers, Glasgow; a 
dividend on the Ist of March 


Cramond, D. Millar, meal-monger, and cor 
merchant, at Letham Mill; a dividend 15th 
March 

Hector, J. merchant, Aberdeen; a dividend 23d 
February “- 

Petrie, J. jun, merchant, Aberdeen ; a dividend of 
2s. per pound after 12th February ; 

Robertson, W. merchant, Inverness; a dividend 
Ist March : 

Scott, J. flour-miller and grain-dealer, Bridge of 
Don, near Aberdeen; a dividend of 1s. per 

und after 26th February, to those who have 
jodged claims since 4th January 1820; no divi- 
dend at present to the other creditors. 
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MeTEOROLOGICAL TABLE, extracted from the Register kept at Edinburgh, in the 
Observatory, Calton-hill. 
N.B.—The Observations are made twice every day, at nine o’clock, forenoon, and four o'clock, after, 


















































noon.—The second Observation in the afternoon, in the first column, is taken by the Register 
Thermometer. 
Attach, 
Ther. | Barom.| Ther. | Wind. Ther. |Barom —_— Wind. 
M.24 |29.653|M.32 ) |N.W. |Fair Jan. 174 |M-37 [29.662/M.44)|S.W. | pair. 
san. 1{ A.31| .661|A.52 §|Mod. amy 7{ A. 45 “SselAc a6} High. | 
M.22| .509|M.32)|N.E, |Frost and 1g f|M-58 | .796)M.47)|W. Ditto 
of A.29 | .429/A. 50 §|Mod. |snow, { A.49 | .720)A. 49} High. 4 
M.10 | .529|M.27)|N.E. |nitto, 19f |M-383| .720/M.48,|W. {Rain morn. 
5{{a'19 | 125914. 27 § Mod. {laas'| “SislA. 4s} High. /fair day. 
M.12 | -280M.50)/E. — Initto, 20 § |M-363| | -999'M.46}|S.W. lpair 
a{ A. = 258 “- Mod. { A. 44| .999|A, ast Mod. F 
’ .258|M.27 ) |E. ; oy § |M.524|50.225|M.43 1 |N.W. In: 
5{ 4.25 | .208/A. 31 § |High. |Ditto. 21 { A. 41 "O741A. 46 ¢ Mod, | Ditto. 
M.24| .190|M.31)/|S.E. |Snow with | 99 M.38 | .274/M.46)|Cble. |Mild and 
6{ A.30| .190|A. 52 §|High, drift. - { A.46 | .561/A. 43h Mod, |fair. 
M25 | .173|M.33)|S.E. |Fresh, with | oz f|M.25 | .625|M.40) |W.  |Frost foren. 
i{ A. 34 “175 A. 33} Mod. rain. 25{ A.34] .420 A539} High. |fresh aftern. 

({M.29 | .111)/M.35)|S.E. |... o4 §|M.31 | .250/M.42 |W. , 
8y/4.35 | .111 A.33} Mod, |Ditto. 24f A.41 | .398)A. 42 Moa. |Fait- 

M.29 |28.972/M.37 IE. Init ox §|M.32 | .402)M.42)/W. {Mild and 
of N57 854 A. 36 §|High, |Pitto 254/440 | 240214. 42 }|Mod. |fair. 

29 | .865|M.2 a , on § |M.33 | .314|M.42)|W. , 

10f A.35| .890/A. 35 §|Mod, |Ditto. 6{ N40 “oil. 49 } Mod, |Ditto. 

M.26 -917|M.34 E. Frost morn, | 9 M.26 |29,999\M.42) |W. Frost morn, 
{450 .955|A. 55 §|Mod. |fair day. | 71/454 | -905/A..39 }|Mod. {fair day. 
of \M.26 | .863/M.55 ) |E. Fair foren. | 28 M.29 35|M.39 ) |W. Fair, but 
124 14.35 | .989/A.36 §|Mod. [rain aftern. { A. 36 4, 39 § |High. |duil, 

4 |M.273:29.155|M.33 |W.  |Rain foren. a9 § |M-294 2\M.59 )|S.W. |Fair foren. 
154 /a.39'| .429/A. 357 § |Mod. |fair aftern. : { A.37 | .598|A. 39 f |High. |rain aftern. 
y4f (M.28 | -654/M.37)|N.E. Fair, but go f |M.29 | .472\M.46)|S.W. |p, 

{ih 37 | .459\A. 36 § |Mod. |dull, { A.49 | .454/A. 47 §|High, |D!tto- 
is { M.24}/28,995|M.35 )|S.E. [Frost morn. 31 { M.31 | .794\M.45)|S.W. |Dull and 

A.35 | .958|A. 40 § |High. jrainy day. A.42" .648/A. 47 f |High. |Showery. 








M.52 weet |W Rain morn. 


A. 44 .563'A, 55 f ‘High, lfair day. 











Average of Rain, 2.497 inches. 





APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 





1 Dr. Gds. Cornet Lloyd, from h. p. 21 to Dr. 
be Cornet, vice way 12 Dr. 
21 Dec. 1820 
5 Dr. R. Dent, Cornet by purch. vice Gul- 
ston, ret. do. 
12 Cornet Kennedy, from 1 Dr. Gds. Cor- 
net, vice Thelluson, h. p. 21 Dr. 
do. 
3F.Gds. Capt. Mutray, Capt. and Lieut. Col. 
y purch. vice Master, ret. 28 do. 
Lieut. Wedgewood, Lieut. and Capt. 
by purchase, 0. 
Ensign G. Fitz Roy, from 58 F. En- 
sign and Lieut. by purchase, 
11 Jan. 1821 


1F. Lieut. Glen, from h. p. Lieut. vice 
Ebhart, 2 R. Vet. Bat. do. 
9 Surg. M‘Creery, from 1 W. I. R. vice 
Loinsworth, Staff. 28 Dee. 1820 
16 Lieut. Macfarlane, Capt. vice Bates, 
dead. 21 do. 


Ensign Hamiiion, from 35 F. Lieut. do. 





20 Rae, Lieut. by purch. vice 
Baillie, ret. 28 do. 

E. Cheney, Ensign by purch. do. 

21 Hosp. Assist. Boyd, Assist. Surg. vice 
Colvin, dead. 4 Jan. 1821 

22 Bt. Major Hewett, Major by purch. 


vice M‘Neight, ret. 27 Dec. 1820 

Lieut. Lindsay, Capt. by purch. vice 

Hewett, prom. 4 Jan. 1821 

4 Ensign Vivian, Lieut. by purch. do. 
29: Bt. Lieut. Col. Hodge, Lieut. Col. by 
purch. vice Tucker, ret. 28 Dec. 1820 

Bt. Major Gell, Major by purch. do. 

Lieut. Brodrick, Capt. by purch. do. 

Ensign Akers, Lieut. by purch. do. 

a Bell, Ensign by purch, do. 
oo C. B. Cumberland, Ensign by purch. 
vice Hamilton, 16 F. 21 do. 

16 Lieut. Hemsworth, Capt. by. purch. 
vice Gill, ret. ll Ton 1821 

Ensign Campbell, from 85 F, Lieut. 

by purch. do. 

68 Gent. Cadet J. Clarke, from Royal 
Mil. Coll. Ensign, do. 








76 Ensign Eliot, Lieut. vice Hopkins, 
8 R. Vet. Bn. 11 Jan. 1821 

W. F. Hannagan, Ensign. do, 

80 Lieut. Bathurst, from 1 F. Gds. Capt. 
by purch. vice Burns ret. 4 + 

Macdougall, from h. p. 40 F. 
Quar. Mast. vice Smyth, h. p. 21 ot 








820 

85 Bt. Major Summerfield, Major vice 
Napper, dead. do. 

Lieut. Shaw, Captain do. 

Wynn, from Cape Corps, — 

0. 

86 Gent. Cadet F. Dalgety, from Royal 
Mil. Coll, Ensign 11 Jan, 1821 


88 Ensign Atkin, Lieut. vice Janus, 4 
R. Vet. Bat. do. 

Gent. Cadet, F. Baynes, from —— 

Mil. Coll. Ensign oO. 

1W. TI. R. Assist. Surg. Savery from Staff, Sur- 
geon, vice M‘Creevy, 9 F.28 Dee.1820 

Cape Corps. Serj. Maj. Blakeway, Adjut. and En- 
sign, vice Wynn, 85 F. 21 do. 

e+, 2d Lieut. Campbell, from h. p. Bour- 
= Mau- bon Regt. ot Lieut. do. 


2R. V. Bn. Lieut. Ebhart, from 1 F. Lieut. vice 
Davis, cancelled 11 Jan. 1821 

Nixon, from 10 Vet. Bn. Lieut. 
vice Hurford, cancelled 28 Dee.1820 

Quar, Mast. Chambers, from h. p. R. 

W. I. Rang. Ensign vice J’epperell, 

cancelled 11 Jan. 1821 

4 Lieut. Janus, from 88 F. Lieut. vice 
Sinclair, cancelled do. 

6 Quar. Mast. Downing, from h. p. 96 
F. Ensign, vice Gardener, 7 Vet. 

Bn. 4 do. 

Ralph, from h. p. 95 F. 
Ensign, vice Black, cancelled 11 do. 

8 Lieut. Hopkins, from 76 F. Lieut. vice 
Mackenzie, dead do. 

9 Quar. Mast. Hallion, from h. p. 12 
Dr. Ensign, vice Hogan Adjut. do. 

10 Licut. Thomson, from 68 F. Licait. 
vice Nixon, 3 R. Vet. Ba. do. 


Col. Corps 


3 
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Medical Department. 
Surg. Loinsworth, from 9 F. Surg. to Forces, vice 
Cockell, dead 28 Dec. 1820 
Hosp. Assist. Caverhill, Assist. Surg. to Forces, 
vice Savery, 1 W. I. R. do. 
Ly I, Stuart, Hosp. Assist. to forces do. 
J. Brydon, do. vice Higgins, dead 11 Jan. 1821 


Garrison. 
Capt. Simson, 6 R. V. Bn. Town Major of Ports- 
mouth, vice Ashhurst, dead 4 Jan. 1821 


Exchanges. 
a Aw South, from 20, F. with Lt. Col, Ogilvie, 
F. 


Bt. ve Col. Lord C. to Roy, from 55 F. with 
Major Mill, h. p. 27 F. 

Fitz: Simon, from 65 F. with Major 
Dumas, h. p. York Chass. 

—. Broomfield, from 16 F. with Lt. Col. Shaw, 








Capt. Simson, from 6 R. Vet. Bn. with Bt. Major 
spinluff, h. p. 18 F. 

Hadden, from 6 Dr. ree, diff. with Capt. 

Irwin h. p. 20 Dr 

= en 4 F. with Capt. Hovenden, 

h. p. 60 F, 

Gin, er, from 81 F. ree, diff, with Capt. 

Gordon, h. p. 6 F. 

Stewart, from 82 F, with Capt. Meech, h. 














p- 59 F 

Barry, from 2W. I. R. with Capt. Parson- 
age, h. p. African C Corps 

=a Drake, from 7 Dr. Gds. with Lieut. Ever- 
ar 








De Lorentz, from 7 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Bourke, h. p. . G 

Dobree, Pa 22 F, ree, diff. with Lieut. 

Potenger, h. p. 56 F. 

A from 45 F, with Lieut. Butler, h 
ye 40 

= Colls, from 63 F. 
ding, h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Harris, from 77 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Maclean, h. p. 3 F. G. 

Goodwin, from 89 F. ree. diff. with Lieut. 

Keith, h. p. 69 F. 

Catheart, from 91 F. rec. diff. with Lieut. 
Burne, h. p. 64 F. 
Cor. & Sub-Lt. Hone ywood, from 1 Life Gds. with 
Ensign Fletcher, 45 F. 

Cornet “Hall, from 6 Dr. Gds. ree. diff. with Cornet 
Daintry, h. p. 21 Dr. 
= Dent, from 3 Dr. with Cornet Trollope 10 

T. 


Ensign Brown, from 35 F. with 2d Lieut. Everard, 
h. p. Rifle Brig. 

Cameron, from 3 F. ree. diff. with Ensign 

Burchell, h. p. 2 Prov. Bn. of Mil. 

Blythe, from 5 F. with Ensign M‘Nabb, h. 
p- 94 F. 

“a0. 4 a from 3 F. with Ensign Piggot, h. p. 
7W.L 








ree. diff. with Lieut. Har- 




















Appointments, Promotions, &e. 


CF eb. 
Cornet Smith, from 22 F. with Ensign Buriton, h, 
> Dison, oe F. 70 F. rec. diff. with Ensign 
°F cae fae F with Surg. Cunningham, 





Resignations and Retirements. 


Lieut. Col. Master, 3 F. G. 
—_——  M‘Neight, 22 F. 
———— Tucker, 29 F. 

Capt. Gill, 46 F. 

——— Burns, 80 F. 

Lieut. Baillie, 20 F. 

Cornet Gulston, 3 Dr. 

Dep. Storekeeper-Gen, James Smith. 


Deaths. 
General Gwyn, 1 Dr. G. London 7 ro 21 
Lieut. General Monro, Bath an. 2] 


Major General Chester, late of Coldstrene nat 





London 5 Jan, 12 
—-. —— Hare, late of 22 Dr. Bangalore, on 
Staff at Madras 28 Aug, 2 


Colonel Vi ise, Mo de Serrant, late Irish Brig, 
Bar. De Arentsschildt, 3 Huss, 
Germ. Leg. eae er 10 Dee. 29 
Lieut. Col. Handfield, Ro. Eng. London 8 Jan. #1 
—— Sir F. H. Flight Bt. Paymaster, Royal 
Marines 
Capt. Bates, 16 F. 
Gray, 67 F. Camp near Mally, Re 
June 2% 
Roberts, Roy. Eng. Barbadoes " Nov. 20 
Spence, h. p. 4 Gar. Bn. Londonderry 3 Oct, 





























Meister, h. p. 2 Huss. Ger. Leg. 2 Dee. 
Lieut. Way, 14 F. Meerut, Bengal WJ July % 

Fowler, 14 F. Meerut, Bengal Me 

Bennet 17 F. Bengal 10 July 
—— Wilson, 46 F, Cuddapah, Madras ean 
—-— Wilton, 55 F. Mauritius 

Mackenzie, 8 Vet. Bn, Fort ——_, Ne 


Britain 
—-~ Collins, R. Art. Plymouth Dock a 
—— Hewerdine, Sou. Hants Militia, Lower Pon- 
ton, Lincolnshire 20 do. 
Waldt, late2 W. I. Gar. Comp, Fort Nu- 
gent, Jamaica 2 Oct. 
Cort. 2d Lt. & Ens. Waller, 21 F. Tobago Nov.20 
——_———. Gulston, late of 5 Dr. 
————- Browne, h, p. 92 
borough, Roscommon 
Paymast. Nolau, 11 Dr.Cawnpore, Be’ ngal 29June% 
—— Robertson, Pembroke Militia 31 Dee 
Quar. Mast. Coghlan, late of 11 F. Gibraltar Dee.20, 
—_— Horsington, h. p. Berwick Feneible 
Cav. 29 Aug. 
Surgeon Thomas, h. p. 3 Gar. Bn. Wandsworth 
1 Nov. 0 
— Ollive, E. Midd. Mi}. Holloway 8 Jan.21 
Assist. Surg. Donnelly, Royal Eng. Barbadoes 
8 Nov. 2 














BIRTHS, 





BIR THS, 
June 22. At Moreshedebad, Bengal, the lady of 
Mr John Campbell, Civil Service, of a son. 
Aug. 22. At Caleutta, the lady of George Swin- 
ton, Esq. Civil Service, of 4 son. 
24. At Madras, the lady of Captain Tweedie, 
2d Tegime nt Madras Native Infantry, of a son. 
25. At Cannanore, Madras, the lady of Licu- 
tenent-Colonel Robert M‘Dowall, of a son. 
Nov. 17. At the island of Madeira, Mrs John 
Keir, of a son. 
Dec. 24. At Leicester, the lady of Major Dalzell 
of Glenae, of a son. 
Jan... The Marchioness of Blandford, of a 
daughter. 
— At Llynon, county of Anglesey, the lady of 
H. H. Jones, Esq. of Liyndn of a daughter. 
3. At Upper he igrave Place, London, Mrs 
Charles Graham, of a daughter. 
— At Leith Mount, Mrs Glover, of a daughter. 
At Dalkeith, Mrs Alexander Wilson, of a son. 
5. At Canterbury, the lady of Robert Grant, 
Esq. of the 4th Light Dragoons, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 


AND DEATHS. 


— At No. 8, Low Calf on, Mrs Tyrie, an out 
patient of Dr Thatcher's d lispensary, and wife of 
Mr Tyrie, shoemaker, of a son, being her first 
child, in the forty-eighth year of her age , and ha- 
ving been married 21 years. Both the mother 
and infant are doing we r 

6. At Picardy Place, the lady 
Harvey, of a son. 

7. Mrs Wishart, York Place, < a daughter. 

— At Nottingham Place, een addy of Robert 
Hartshorn Barber, Esa. of a se 

— At Ruchill, the lacy. ‘of William Baillie of 
eg a Ksq. of a daughter. 

The lady of Woodbine Parish, ~~ jun. of 
St. James’ s Plaee, London, of a son and heir. 

10. Mrs A. Clephane, 15, Dundas Street; ofa 
son. 

— At London, the lady of Major Moody, Rey- 
al Engineers, of a son. 

— At Stonefield, the lady of John Campbell, 
Esq. of Stonefield, of a dau; ghter. 

— At Garry Cottage, the lady of George Fait 
holme, Esq. of a son. 
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11. In Albany Street, Lady John Campbell, of 
pny 32, Bernard Street, London, Mrs Young, 
of a son. 


— Mrs Bowie, Albany Street, of a daughter. 
= At Gayfield Square, Mrs Maccandlish, of a 


“9, At Maulesden, near Brechin, the lady of 
Colin Gib, Esq. of a son. 
— The lady of J. N. Macleod, Esq. of a son. 
15. Mrs Mason, St John’s Street, Canongate, of 


son. 
, 18. Mrs Trotter, Abercromby Place, of a daugh- 


a At Shivas, the ladyjof Alexander Forbes Ir- 
vine, Esq. of a daughter. 

19. At Edinburgh, the lady of A, Maitland 
Gibson, younger of Clifton-Hall, of a son. 

— At Great King Street, Mrs Thomas Kinnear, 


a son. 

20, At Bassendean, Mrs Hewat, of a son. 

— At Holland Lodge, Newington, Edinburgh, 
Mrs Colonel Walker, of a son. 

25. In Charlotte Square, the lady of the Lord 
Justice Clerk, of a son. 

96, At Duke Street, Mrs Paul, of a son. 

98. At Edinburgh, the lady of John Seott, Esq. 
of a daughter. 

— At Baberton-house, the lady of Archibald 
Christie, Esq. of a son and heir. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 7, 13820. At Madras, Captain Duncan 
Ogilvie, 2d regiment of native infantry, to Jane, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr Duncan, Ratho. 

At Madeira, in November last, on board his 
Britannic Majesty’s ship Esk, John Teiling, Esq. 
to the illustrious Lady Donna Juliana Leonora de 
Cunha Bella. 

Dec. 7. At Auchnacraig, Mull, John MacLean, 
Esq. of Ardow, to Christian, only daughter of 
Alexander Campbell, Esq. 

— At St Pancras Church, London, William 
Hendrickson, Esq. of the island of Nevis, to El- 
leanor, youngest daughter of the late William 
Fyfe, Esq. of the island of Jamaica. 

97. At London, William Fullarton Lindsay 
Carnegie, Esq. of Boysack, to Lady Jane Chris- 
tian Carnegie, fourth daughter of the Earl of 
Northesk. 

29. Mr Thomas Dickson, builder, Edinburgh, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of the late Mr John Bail- 
lie, Edinburgh. 

50. At Mellendean, Charles Abraham Leslie, 
eldest son of Sir John Leslie, Bart. of Wardes and 
Findrassie, to Anna, third daughter of Adam 
Walker, Esq. of Muirhouselaw, Roxburghshire. 

Jan. 2. At Inveresk-house, Joshua Henry Mac- 
kenzie, Esq. advocate, to the Honourable Helen 
Anne Mackenzie, youngest daughter of the late 
Right Honourable Lord Seaforth. 

4, At Aberdeen, George Wilson, Esq. younger 
of Glasgowego, advocate, to Agnes, second daugh- 
ter of William Dyce, M. D. 

8. At Jessfield, John MacVicar, Esq. merchant, 
Hamburgh, to Isabella, fourth daughter of the 
late Robert Burn, Esq. architect. 

— At Glasgow, William Wallace, Esq. to Ja- 
net Crawford, eldest daughter of Samuel Cooper, 
Esq. of Ballindalloch. 

9. At Great Baddow, in Essex, Major-General 
Robert Douglas, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
William Packer, Esq. formerly of Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury. 

— At Leith, Mr Alexander Simson, solicitor, 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr Thomas Bar- 
ker, brewer there, 

10, At Edinburgh, Robert Haig, Esq. Dublin, 
to Eliza, youngest daughter of George Chalmer, 
a lately of Westcombe-house, Somersetshire, 

formerly of Madras. 

— At Montrose, James Smart, M. D. of the 
Madras Medical Establishment, to Louisa, eldest 
daughter of Thomas Dougal, Esq. banker there. 

12. At Aiaigs the Rev. William Ramsay, mi- 
mister of Alyth, to Mary, daughter of Mr M‘Ni- 
coll, factor for the Earl of Airly. 

~~ At Balaphetrish, in the island of Tyree, 
Neil Maclach an, Esq. Mingary, Mull, to Mrs 
Campbell, widow of Malcolm Cam bell, Esq. late 
of Barmalloch, and eldest daughter of Colin 
Campbel!, Esq. of Kilmartin. 


Register.— Marriages, Deaths. 
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16. At Morton-of-Pitmilly, Mr William White, 
Craigfoodie, to Ann, eldest daughter of John 
Adamson, Esq. 

18. At Rosehill-house, in Hampshire, James 
Cruikshank, Esq. eldest son of James Cruikshank, 
Esq. of Langley Park, in the county of Angus, to 
the Right Honourable Lady Anne Letitia Carne- 
gie, second daughter of the Earl of Northesk. 

19. At Dunkeld, William Ranken, Esq. Esk- 
mount, to Janet Susanna, daughter of Robert 
Cargill, Esq. 

21. At Edinburgh, W. Smith, Esq. to Miss 
Jessy Hoy, daughter of the late Mr William Hoy, 
surgeon, New York. 

. 22. At Edinburgh, John Penistone Millbanke, 
> of Halnaby Hall, Yorkshire, to Mrs Eliza- 
beth - widow of Thomas Gray, Esq. M. D. 

— At Wytham Abbey, the seat of the Earl of 
Abingdon, Charles John Baillie Hamilton, Esq. 
second son of the late Archdeacon Hamilton and 
Lady Charlotte Hamilton, to the Right Honour- 
able Lady Caroline Bertie, sister to the Earl of 
Abingdon. 

25. At Edinburgh, Robert Cadell, Esq. book- 
seller, to Anne Fletcher, eldest daughter of George 
Mylne, Esq. Howe Street. 

26. At North Berwick, Mr John Cousland, 
merchant, Haddington, to Ann, fourth daughter 
of o late Mr Somerville, merchant, North Ber- 
wick. 

— At Dundee, Mr John Cooper, Dalmeny, to 
Margaret, daughter of the late Rev. John Scott, 
Kinclaven, and widow of Dr Power, of St John’s, 
Newfoundland. 


DEATHS. 

April 11, 1820. At Hassingabad, of the jungle 
fever, Lieutenant John Campbell, of the 10th re- 
giment of Bengal native infantry. 

Oct. 22. At Braemar, St Mary’s, Jamaica, Wal- 
ter Pollock, Esq. 

June 5. At Nagpore, in India, Alexander Muir 
Campbell, assistant-surgeon on the Madras esta- 
blishment, son of the late Matthew Campbell, Esq. 
Wigton. 

— At Surat, much lamented, Captain Robert 
Campbell, of the Bombay army. He distinguish- 
ed himself particularly in the late Indian war, and 
was brother to Captain Colin Campbell, of the na- 
vy, and Major John Campbell, late of the 55th re- 
giment, who was severely wounded, being shot 
through the body at Bergen-op-Zoom—the only 
two surviving brothers out of seven brought up in 
the service of their country. 

Sept. 1. At Nassau, New Providence, in the 
prime of life, Anne Susan, wife of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frederick Tomkins, and eldest daughter 
of Commissioner Woodriff, of the navy; and, on 
the 4th of the same month, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Frederick Tomkins, aged 42. 

Dec. 1. At Edinburgh, Mr William Whyte, so- 
licitor, Supreme Courts. 

5. Mr Holmes, the musician. He was the first 
performer of his day on the bassoon; and if he 
was ever equalled, can never be excelled, for 
science, skill, taste, and expression, on that in- 
strument. He was, besides, a most worthy man 
in private life, and will be deeply lamented by all 
who knew him, for the unaffected simplicity, good 
sense, and benevolence of his character. He lived 
in Sloane-street, Chelsea, and as he was walking 
in apparently good health, he fell down suddenly 
in Piccadilly, and expired in an instant. 

13. At Burn of Aberarder, Mrs M‘Tavish, re- 
lict of Duncan M‘Tavish of Garthbeg. , 

20. At Sandymount, near Dublin, John Archi- 
bald, second son of Lieutenant-Colonel Hart, In- 
specting Field Officer of the recruiting district 


here. 

25. At Hutton-hall, Mrs Catherine Hume, wife 
of Robert Johnston, Esq. of Hutton-hall, daugh- 
ter of the late John Hume, Esq. of Ninewells, 
and niece of the celebrated philosopher and histo- 
trian of England. 

— At Forthside, near Stirling, Mrs Wallace of 
Forthside, aged 85. 

— At Castle Mary, Ireland, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Longfield, of the city of Cork militia, and one of 
the Commissioners of his Majesty’s Board of Ex- 
cise. : 

26. Mr Walter Davidson, of Rosebank, near 
Portobello. 
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26. At Tpieatny the calgheatedl Fouche, Duke of 
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— At, Stock e, Alexander Edgar, Esq. late 
of Wedderly, Jamaica. 

27. Suddenly, at Dalkeith, at an advanced age, 
Mr Adam Young. 

— At her house, in Aberdeen, Mrs Elizabeth 
Forbes of Blackford. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Carmichael, poul- 


terer. 

29. At Cholmondeley-house, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don, the infant son of Colonel and Lady Charlotte 
Seymour. 

— At Bellfield, near Daikeith, Mrs Marion 
Simpson, wife of Mr Charles Sanderson, aged 56. 

— The Rev. Richard Smith, rector of Maiston, 
Yorkshire, and chaplain to the Earl of Cathcart. 

— At Carpow, in his 14th year, James, the 
eldest son of James Paterson of Carpow. 

350. At Lissau, Ireland, at the advanced age of 
85, the Right Honourable John Staples, one of 
his Majesty’s most honourable Privy Council. 

— At his chambers in Clement’s Inn, London, 
Colin M‘Rae, Esq. 

— At Toulouse, south of France, James, infant 
son of Captain Robert Boyle, 42d foot. 

31. At his house, in Dominick Street, Dublin, 
William Walker, Esq. recorder of that city. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Thomson, wife of 
William Bruce, merchant. 

— James Dickson, Esq. of Alton, merchant, 
Hawick. 

Jan. 1, 1821. At Leith, aged 24, Mr Andrew 
Walker, teacher there—a young man of the most 
promising abilities. 

— At Sanquhar, in the 88th year of her age, 
and in the entire possession of her faculties, Mrs 
Nicolas Murray, relict of Mr James Leslie, who 
was one of the ministers of Kilmarnock, and only 
child, by his first marriage, of James Murray, 
Esq. formerly of Upper Inglestone, Glencairn. 

— At Edinburgh, after being delivered of a 
still-born son, Mrs Catharine Rannie, wife 
John Swinton, Esq. of Broadmeadows. 

2. At Edinburgh, in her 87th year, Miss Grisel 
Gray, second daughter of the late William Gray, 
Esq. of Newholm. 

— In Rose Street, Edinburgh, Mr Alexander 
Wallace, aged 80. 

— At Montrose, aged 76, Mrs Mary Gairdner, 
relict of William Douglas, Esq. merchant, Leith. 

— At Castle Howard, Ireland, William Parnell, 
Esq. M. P. 

— At Edinburgh, John, third son of Coll Mac- 
@onald, Esq. writer to the signet. 

3. At Glasgow, John Falconer, 
in Ham? urgh. 

— At No. 1, Hanover Street, Dr Peter Fair, of 
the Honourable East India Company’s service. 

— At Bath, General William Monro, of An- 
sham-house. 

— At Sundrum, aged 82, John Hamilton, Esq. 
of Sundrum. 

4. At Bath, Mrs Maria Maxwell, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Major Hamilton Maxwell, Ardwell, 
and widow of Adam Gordon, Esq. formerly Col- 
Jector of the Customs, Po: trick. 

8. At Borrowstounness, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr Robert Henderson. 

— At his house, 16, Greenside Place, Mr Wil- 
liam Murray, formerly wine-merchant, head of 
New Street, Canongate. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Jane Boston, relict of 
the late Rev. Robert Paterson, Biggar. 

9. At Edinburgh, Mrs Charlotte Johnston, re- 
lict of Mr Patrick Plenderleath, writer in Pitten- 


Esq. merchant 


weem. 

10. At St John’s Street, Edinburgh, aged two 
— and ten months, Mary Scott Ballantyne, 

aughter of Mr James Ballantyne, printer. 

11. At his house, in the Canongate, Mr John 
Mactavish, writer in Edinburgh. 

12. At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Megget, late Lieu- 
tenant of the 4th, or King’s Own. 

— At his house, No. 12, Thistle Street, Edin- 
> yery suddenly, Mr Robert Dick. 

14. At Craigflower, Mrs Isabella Colvile of 
Ochiltree, relict of the late James Wedderburn 
Colvile, Esq. 


Register.— Deaths. 


14. At Bellshill, the Rev. John.Bro’ minister 
of the relief congregation in Palkirk ig the 
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year of his ministry. Mr Brown was a 
po awe: nt discriminating mind; he 
ener OW e, and was an exce i \ 
= Hent ‘biblie 

— At Edinburgh, Lieutenant-Colo 
Hill, of the Bengal artillery. nel Thomas 

12. At his house in Brompton Grove, at an ad. 
vanced age, Sir John Macpherson, Bart. for 
years a member of the Supreme Council at 
gal, and afterwards Governor-General of ind? 

13. General Gwynn, Colonel of the King’s Dry. 
goon Guards, and Governor of Sheerness, 

— At his house at the Bowling Alley, neg 
Nottingham, in the 77th year of fis age, John 
Cramond, Esq. a native of Ardlair, in the county 
of Angus, North Britain, and formerly a captain 
in the 4th, or King’s Own. 

15. At Hamilton, the Rev. Dr Alexander Hut. 
chison. 

14, At Boulogne, Lady Anne Digby, si 
Earl Cassilis. Her tadyship survived rd we 
only five weeks. 

18. At West Grange, near Edinburgh, Char. 
lotte, only surviving daughter of David Millar 
Esq. of Ballumbie. n 

21. In London, Frances Anne, youngest dangh 
ter of the late George Lawson, Esq. of Kensing. 
ton Gore. 

— At No. 12, Queen Street, Mr Pietro Lottini; 
He was highly respected as a conscientious teacher, 
and an upright man. 

— At his house, St John’s Hill, Mr William 
Bruce, late banker in Edinburgh, much 

22. At Jamaica Street, Tobago Street, 8, 
Mr John Ferguson, late merchant, Dalkeith, 

24. The infant daughter of Mr Michael An 
derson. 

— At his house, Warriston’s Close, after ain 
gering illness, Mr John Tod, flesher. , 

22, At Portsmouth, suddenly, Sir George Camp. 
bell, G.C.B. Admiral of that port. Sir rer 4 
had endeared himself to every individual by 
many amiable qualities, and the poor have tote 

ret the loss of a most kind benefactor. Sir 

yeorge was 59 years of age; he entered the navy 
very early in life; he was made a Post-Captain 
in 1781, Rear-Admiral in 1801, Vice-Admiral in 
1806, and Admiral of the White in 1814. He 
was appointed Port Admiral at this station in 
1817; his term would have expired in April next. 

At his house, near Edinburgh, a few weeks 
ago, the celebrated Herman Boaz, in the Sth 
year of his age. Mr Boaz, by universal com 
sent, had long worn the chief laurels of legerde- 
main, being at once the most expert, most vati- 
ous, and most graceful in the performance of his 
tricks. For nearly twelve years past he had been 
disabled by a peselytie affection, and though a pe 
pular and eminent performer for the greater pot- 
tion of his life, he had not been able to “ lay up” 
for his helpless and declining years, and it is up- 
derstood that his family have been left unprovided 
for. Having frequently enlivened the masonic 
meetings in this place with his stores of anecdote 
and song, he was attended to his Ss 
the lodges in their regalia, and buried with maso- 
nic honours—and it is gratifying to learn, that, 
consistently with the true principles of that order, 
this was done less with a view to vain and idle 
rade, than as the prelude to some exertions in 
half of his widow and family. 

At Paris, aged 60, M. Marietti, ex-conventian 
alist, who voted for the imprisonment of Louis 
XVI. 

At Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, in the 37th year 
of his age, Alexander Jaffray, Esq. of Kingswells, 
Aberdeen. He is supposed to have fallen 2 vit- 
tim to his active humanity, while endeavouring to 
save a gentleman in whose company he was skait- 
ing. Both were unfortunately lost. 

"At Bombay, Colonel John Griffith, command 
ant of the 2d battalion of artillery at that Pres- 
dency. 

Feb. 7. At his house at Preesall, county of Lar 
caster, Thomas Bourne, Esq. aged 41. a} 
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